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Tue father of political philosophy 
taught us that human association be- 
gan for the purpose of living, and was 
developed for the purpose of living well. 
Some nations have lately been thrown 
back on taking thought for the bare 
existence of their members. It is not 
any kind of civilization, but life itself, 
which is at stake for the victims of 


Bolshevist or Turkish misrule. But, on- 


the whole, we may follow Aristotle, 
and say that all settled states embody 
some aspiration to live well. 

From this point of view, the history 
of institutions is the most pathetic of 
all records. Man has conquered the 
wild beasts; he has conquered his fel- 
low men; he has conquered nature; but, 
collectively, he has never succeeded in 
governing himself. A good government 
remains the greatest of human bless- 
ings, and no nation has ever enjoyed it. 
There is no ruler, says Plato, who would 
be unjustly condemned by his subjects. 
The world swings backward and for- 
ward between the ideals of Order and 
of Liberty; not because anyone thinks 
it possible or desirable to enjoy either 
of these boons without the other, but 
because, after a brief experience of a 
government ostensibly based on one of 
them, no price seems too high to pay for 
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being delivered from it. So the pendu- 
lum swings, now violently, now slowly; 
and every institution not only carries 
within it the seeds of its own dissolu- 
tion, but prepares the way for its most 
hated rival. 

The German Eucken found, in this 
tendency of all human movements to 
generate violent reactions, the mas- 
ter-key of history. Every idea and in- 
stitution, he says, passes into its oppo- 
site. Greek philosophy, beginning as 
natural science based on the hypothesis 
of monism, ended in a dualism of mat- 
ter and spirit. Roman imperialism was 
created by an intense national con- 
sciousness; it ended by destroying the 
nationality of rulers and subjects alike. 
The Church began by renouncing the 
world, and ended by subjugating it. 
In the first century, it cursed the Baby- 
lon which sits on seven hills; a few cen- 
turies later, we find it firmly seated on 
the same eminence. 

The law of cycles, or, more accu- 
rately, of the swinging pendulum, is in 
fact so generally valid, that no historian 
can afford to neglect it; though the su- 
perstition of progress as a law of nature, 
buttressing itself on a grotesque mis- 
reading of the facts of evolution, has 
caused it to be ignored by most modern 
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writers. In political philosophy, it 
should be used as a salutary cold 
douche. For example, Sybel says that 
universal suffrage has always heralded 
the downfall of parliamentary govern- 
ment. Tocqueville caps this by remind- 
ing us that the more successful Democ- 
racy is in leveling a population, the less 
will be the resistance which the next 
despotism will have to encounter. 

No doubt, in this region there are 
transformations which can hardly occur 
without an intermediary phase. It does 
not seem possible for Democracy, which 
disintegrates society into individuals 
and only collects them again into mobs, 
to pass directly into its opposite state, 
Socialism. Russian autocracy, now 
standing on its head, is more of an 
autocracy than ever; the little finger 
of Lenin is thicker than the loins of 
Nicholas the First. But other trans- 


formations are quite possible. We may 
trace the progress of unlimited compe- 
tition toward a point where it destroys 


itself. The competing units, which be- 
gan as individuals acting in isolation, 
become larger and larger aggregates, 
until they succeed in establishing 
monopolies, which bring competition 
to an end. 

Or, if competition is not terminated 
in this way, it may end by exhausting 
the competitors. The conditions of 
success may become so severe that the 
ruling caste rules itself out, and is dis- 
placed by non-competitive strata of the 
population. This fate often befalls 
warlike and predatory races: they who 
take the sword perish by the sword. 
The wolves disappear; the sheep sur- 
vive. Some movements disintegrate 
so rapidly that they live only in the re- 
actions which they produce. This is 
true of all violent revolutions, espe- 
cially when they include communistic 
experiments. Thus the Jacobinism of 
the French Revolution, which looked 
like mere anarchism and bloodthirsti- 
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ness, inaugurated the bourgeois régime 
of the nineteenth century. Our pres- 
ent social unrest may issue in the emer- 
gence of a privileged section of wage- 
earners, and so broaden the basis of 
conservatism. 

Sometimes the transformation is of a 
more subtle kind. Roman imperialism 
broke up the old city patriotism in the 
civilized Eastern provinces, and de- 
stroyed the tribal patriotism of the bar- 
barians by substituting for it a feeling 
of reverence for the Empire. The ruling 
race itself was partly absorbed, but 
very largely extinguished. Yet the 
Empire, though it decayed as a fact, 
survived as an idea. It had a new and 
very remarkable lease of life, in an ideal- 
ized form, as the Roman Church. 

So, on a still larger scale, Jewish 
nationalism, by its uncompromising 
fanaticism, caused the destruction of 
the Holy City and the annihilation of 
the Jewish State; but in Christianity it 
had a new and boundless extension. 
The civilized world has adopted Zion as 
its spiritual capital, and David and the 
prophets as its spiritual heroes. In 
both cases the idea triumphed in the 
form most repugnant to its first cus- 
todians. The patriotic Jew would have 
regarded with horror the prospect of 
his sacred books being annexed by the 
Gentiles of the West; and we can imag- 
ine the feelings of Trajan, or Tacitus, 
on being told that a Christian priest 
would rule a world-wide theocracy from 
the Vatican. The ironies of history are 
on a colossal scale, and must, one is 
tempted to think, cause great amuse- 
ment to a superhuman spectator. 

This chameleon-like character of 
human institutions, these Protean 
changes, are, when they are once real- 
ized, a considerable obstacle to the ex- 
treme form of state-loyalty. They do 
not affect the love of country, for we 
may imagine that the innermost life 
of a nation persists through all changes; 
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but they do make it difficult to worship 
the State as the embodiment of a type 
of government which we admire; for, 
by the mere fact of being a success- 
ful example of such a type, it may 
be preparing the way for the triumph 
of an opposite principle, which we 
dislike extremely. 


II 


The world, as we have lately been 
told on high authority, is being made 
safe for Democracy. The Western 
European is half puzzled and _ half 
amused by the reverential tones in 
which this word is uttered on the other 
side of the Atlantic. For us, Democ- 
racy is a necessary step in the evolu- 
tion of human institutions; or, perhaps, 
only a stage through which we happen 
to be passing. Most of us think that, 
for the present at all events, it is the 
least bad of possible alternatives; or 
that, for the time being, there really is 
no alternative. But we see no reason to 
sing peeans over it. As Quinet said, he 
could not worship ce curieux fétiche: he 
had seen it at too close quarters. 

The fact is that in America the word 
Democracy is charged with emotional 
values which do not really belong to it. 
To a good American it suggests eman- 
cipation from the ‘effete’ traditions of 
Europe, the continent of hereditary 
monarchs and feudal aristocracies and 
prancing generals and officials in gold 
lace; it suggests the career open to the 
talents, and free-trade in religion, and 
other things of which he is proud. And 
so we find a Boston professor saying: 
“You cannot separate God and Democ- 
racy. For, if we believe in Democracy, 
we believe in God’s purpose, God’s 
ideal, and that is believing in God.’ 
And a writer in the New York Medical 
Journal, who is discussing the treatment 
of gout, exclaims: ‘Uric acid is totter- 
ing upon its throne. Democracy is ad- 
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vancing in medical theory as well as in 
political practice.’ 

But I refrain. It is bad manners to 
smile at our friends when they are at 
their devotions. I only suggest that 
Democracy, by derivation, is neither 
an attribute of God nor a method of 
therapeutics; it is merely the name of a 
particular form of government — ‘an 
experiment in government,’ as James 
Russell Lowell called it. 

But perhaps it would be a fair an- 
swer, that Democracy is not only a 
form of government: it is also a form of 
State, and a form of society. As a form 
of government, it means properly the 
direct rule of a nation by popular vote. 
This form of government is, of course, 
possible only in a small town or canton, 
like the Greek states that invented the 
word. ‘So perfect a government,’ said 
Rousseau, ‘is not suited to human be- 
ings.’ Those who have lived under it 
have generally agreed that it is not 
suited to human beings. But Democ- 
racy, as a form of State, is consistent 
with representation; it only implies ul- 
timate popular sovereignty. Unless the 
sovereignty is retained by the voters, 
we cannot call the State democratic, 
even if the government has been estab- 
lished by a plebiscite. Napoleon III, 
for example, was elected emperor by an 
almost unanimous popular vote. De- 
mocracy, as a form of State, is a mode 
of appointing, controlling, and dismiss- 
ing a government. This form of State 
may be criticized like any other; there 
is nothing specially sacred about it. 

Democracy, as a form of society, 
rests on the idea of social equality. It 
is easy to say that men are, in fact, not 
equal, and that equality is therefore, 
as Carlyle calls it, ‘a palpable incredi- 
bility and delirious absurdity.’ But, in 
spite of all the nonsense that has un- 
doubtedly been talked about equality, 
the right of human beings to equal con- 
sideration is a fundamental principle of 
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Christianity. It is the best achieve- 
ment of Democracy as a form of State 
that it. has fostered social equality and 
broken down the barriers between class- 
es. The modern substitutes for Democ- 
racy, of which I shall speak presently, 
have on the whole the opposite tend- 
ency. It may be surmised that, when 
an American rhapsodizes about Democ- 
racy, he is usually not thinking of the 
‘Initiative, Referendum, and Recall,’ 
but of the absence of class-distinctions, 
with the injustice and snobbishness 
which those distinctions have produced 
in other countries. It is a quite tenable 
argument that under any undemocratic 
governments the tendency of society 
to split into castes would reappear. 

The other advantages of Democracy 
may be very briefly summarized. It has 
a very great educational value, diffusing 
knowledge of public affairs and a sense 
of responsibility. It rests on a broad 
base, and is not easily overturned. It 
obliges the government to conform to 
public opinion and to the wishes of the 
majority, and therefore, in times of 
stress, the whole nation is likely to 
rally round the government and support 
it till the danger is past. The democra- 
cies of France and England showed a 
greater determination and tenacity 
than the Central Empires, from 1914 
to 1918; autocratic Russia collapsed 
miserably. 

Whether a democracy is likely to act 
on higher principles than a monarchy 
is more doubtful. Englishmen and 
Americans are alike in thinking their 
own nations virtuous and innocent, 
while other governments are suspected 
of acting on Machiavellian principles. 
But I have not found that foreigners 
credit either of us with superior good- 
ness, or with stupidity. The French do 
not claim to be either disinterested or 
stupid, and they are certainly neither; 
though, if they were more alive to the 
solidarity of European civilization, it 
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might be their best policy in the long 
run. 

The opponents of Democracy gener- 
ally say that it brings a very poor type 
of men to the top. Lord Bryce, who is a 
moderate optimist, thinks that there 
is some improvement in this respect. 
My own opinion is that an incomplete 
democracy, like that of England before 
the war, brings forward a better type of 
politician than a complete democracy, 
like France or Australia. But in times 
of great national danger, democracies 
have often picked out the right man to 
deal with the crisis, and have trusted 
him, virtually abdicating in his favor. 
The names of Lincoln, Clemenceau, 
and Lloyd George will occur to every- 
body; and early in the war England 
gave a free hand to Kitchener, who was 
anything rather than a demagogue. 

A more difficult charge to meet is 
that the crowd falls an easy victim to 
catchwords, and is swayed by rascals 
who have made a special study of mob- 
psychology. Democracies — and espe- 
cially, I am afraid, democratic societies 
— are, also, no friends to social liberty; 
they are meddlesome and inquisitive. 
A man with unusual tastes is far less 
interfered with in an undemocratic 
society. 

But the real danger of democracies 
is that, in an industrial society, the 
power of numbers gives an overwhelm- 
ing preponderance to one class. Sooner 
or later, this class will begin to pillage 
the minority, and the minority is help- 
less. This danger was foreseen and pre- 
dicted; but it is only lately that the 
forebodings of the prophets have begun 
to be realized. Under a parliamentary 
system, with no minority representa- 
tion, it may easily happen that the 
class which pays most of the taxes 
returns no members at all. 

There are other evils that are very 
apparent in democratic communities; 
but it is doubtful whether they ought 
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to be placed to the discredit of Democ- 
racy. Every government ought to be 
able to count on a certain fundamental 
loyalty and patriotism in all classes. 
Where this sentiment does not exist, no 
constitution can work smoothly. It is 
probably true that a democracy is less 
able than an autocracy to deal with 
anti-social conspiracies, because it is 
difficult for it to resort to drastic meas- 
ures against a section of its own citi- 
zens; but a so-called autocrat is often 
quite helpless against rebellion and 
sedition, and may be driven to all the 
humiliating surrenders and acts of in- 
justice to minorities with which democ- 
racies are reproached. 


Il 


These charges and countercharges 
have been brought so often that the dis- 
cussion of them seems rather academic. 
But it has not yet been sufficiently 
realized that there is a widespread and 
growing revolt against Democracy 
among the population of the large 
towns — a revolt which may bring this 
great ‘experiment in government’ to 
an early and ignominious end. It is the 
educated class which now sings hymns 
to Democracy; the workingman has no 
enthusiasm for it, and is more and more 
inclined to give it up. 

The cause of this strange phenome- 
non is that Democracy seems to have 
failed in the one thing which the work- 
ingman cares about. He has no ambi- 
tion to govern the country; he cares 
very little for equality, and still less for 
liberty; but he cares a great deal for the 
equitable distribution of the products of 
labor. He thinks that Democracy has 
failed signally to secure this equitable 
distribution, and he has no longer any 
faith in getting what he wants by con- 
stitutional means. He sees that labor- 
saving inventions have been introduced 
on a prodigious scale; and instead of 
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making the lot of the worker more com- 
fortable, they seem only to have swelled 
the fortunes of a few millionaire employ- 
ers, bankers, and financiers. He thinks 
that he is being robbed; and since 
Democracy has failed to protect him, 
he is disposed to try something else. 

All the new revolutionary parties are 
frankly anti-democratic. This fact is 
well brought out in Professor Hearn- 
shaw’s admirable book, Democracy at 
the Crossways, which every thoughtful 
American should study. The Anarch- 
ists, of course, declare war upon the 
state in all its forms. Their ideal ‘is un- 
fettered individual liberty; their method 
is ruthless destruction of every kind of 
social organization. England has long 
been the Cloaca Mazima into which all 
the enragés of Europe discharge their 
poison, because we alone have no laws 
against Anarchists as such; but the agi- 
tators are seldom Englishmen. Never- 
theless, we are beginning to discover the 
danger of harboring these enemies of 
society. The criminal suffragettes, the 
‘shop-steward’ movement, and other 
anti-social combinations, are in prin- 
ciple anarchical and anti-democratic, 
and they have many sympathizers. 
Similar societies, like the Industrial 
Workers of the World, are giving trou- 
ble in America. 

Syndicalism is equally hostile to 
Democracy, as its leaders admit. ‘If 
revolutionary Syndicalism triumphs,’ 
says Sorel, ‘the parliamentary régime 
so dear to the intellectuals will be done 
away with.’ — ‘Syndicalism and De- 
mocracy,’ says another French writer, 
‘are the two opposite poles, which ex- 
clude and neutralize each other.’ — 
‘The Syndicalist,’ says A. D. Lewis, 
‘has a contempt for the vulgar idea of 
Democracy. The vast unconscious mass 
is not to be taken into account when 
the minority wishes to act so as to 
benefit it.” Pouget, in the same sense, 
says, ‘There is for the conscious minor- 
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ity an obligation to act without paying 
any attention to the unconscious mass.’ 

What this means in practice we see in 
Russia. The Bolsheviki estimate their 
supporters at 600,000 out of 160,000,- 
000, and Lenin complains that out of 
these there are only a few thousand 
whom he can trust thoroughly. Syndi- 
calism and Anarchism have much in 
common, and the baffled Syndicalist 
tends to become an Anarchist. They 
both aim at destroying the democratic 
state. ‘Democracy,’ says Sorel, ‘is the 
paradise of which unscrupulous finan- 
ciers dream.’ If they had their way, 
government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, and for the people would vanish 
from the earth. The only difference be- 
tween them is that Syndicalists rely 
chiefly on the weapon of the general 
strike, while the Anarchists exhort their 
disciples to ‘learn the use of dynamite.’ 

Bureaucratic State-Socialism is the 
antipodes of Anarchism and Syndical- 
ism. It is a bourgeois and intellectualist 
movement, which aims at making the 
state omnipotent, by entrusting it with 
the sole ownership of the means of pro- 
duction. There is nothing democratic 
about this ideal; in practice it would 
mean a cast-iron officialdom, under 
which malcontents would be repressed 
by the simple process of depriving them 
of their means of livelihood and turning 
them out of their state-owned homes. 
Under a bureaucracy, every official 
must be responsible, not to those below 
him, but only to those above him; and 
the only persons to whom nobody 
would be responsible would be — all 
who are not officials. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that all these new movements are 
fiercely anti-democratic in principle. 
However vehemently they may differ 
from each other, some desiring to make 
the State absolute, others to destroy 
it altogether, they agree in one thing — 
they all hate Democracy. And so it 
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appears that the democratic idea, which 
was heralded not so long ago as the 
panacea for all human ills, the idol be- 
fore which we still burn incense, and 
whose immortality is almost an article 
of faith with orthodox politicians, has 
few friends and many enemies, and is 
very far from standing secure upon its 
pedestal. It has never been in favor 
with privileged classes; it is now threat- 
ened with destruction by the proletariat. 


IV 


Let us now consider what possible 
alternatives there are for Democracy; 
for it is useless to complain of existing 
institutions unless we have something 
to put in their place. The answer to this 
question may turn out to be more reas- 
suring to democrats than the passion- 
ate denunciations of the revolutionary 
parties would lead us to expect. 

Two of the suggested alternatives 
may probably be dismissed as absolutely 
unworkable. Anarchism is not worth 
discussing. It is a purely disruptive 
force; no form of state could be con- 
structed by it. Even Lenin has been 
compelled to shoot Anarchists, in the 
company of myriads of more respect- 
able victims. But Communism, also, 
has received its death-blow in Russia. 
It is not generally recognized that Rus- 
sia was an ideally favorable soil for a 
great revolutionary experiment. The 
people were accustomed to tyranny; 
they had never known anything else. 
Their country, with its wide plains and 
poor communications, makes any large 
rebellion against a centralized despot- 
ism very difficult. The mass of the peo- 
ple are illiterate, and have no means of 
combining, or of acquiring any infor- 
mation which the government wishes 
to withhold from them. The land is, 
under normal conditions, self-sufficing; 
the population can live on the produce 
of the soil without any foreign trade 
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whatever. Industrial life is very back- 
ward, and the towns are not essential 
to the national life; the only way to 
ruin Russia permanently would be to 
sow her fields with salt. A total de- 
struction of commerce and industry 
was possible, without dissolving the 
existence of the nation, so long as agri- 
culture remained intact. Lastly, the 
houses of the nobility and _ religious 
institutions contained vast accumula- 
tions of portable and readily convert- 
ible wealth, in the form of pearls, 
jewels, and gold, such as no other coun- 
try, not even India, could approach. 
The loot of a single monastery near 
Moscow was valued at 400,000,000 
dollars. Thus the government could 
maintain itself and its armies without 
attempting to squeeze money out of 
those who had lost everything. 

And yet four years of Communistic 
misrule have turned that unhappy 
country into a putrefying carcass. 
Only a corner of the veil has yet been 
lifted, which covers the most ghastly 
tragedy in modern history. No such 
tyranny has ever before been exercised; 
no such misery has ever before been 
suffered. When the truth is known, the 
whole crazy fabric of Marxian eco- 
nomics must fall in ruins to the ground. 

Communism is not a new experiment; 
it has been tried many times on a small 
scale. And history proves that it can 
succeed only under two conditions — a 
religious basis, and a rule of celibacy. 
The monasteries supply the one and 
only instance of successful Communism. 
For private property cannot be abol- 
ished unless the family also is destroyed; 
and these sacrifices will not be made 
except under the strong constraint of 
religious vows. The Bolsheviki aim at 
destroying private property, and they 
find themselves compelled to destroy 
the family. But they also wage war 
against religion; quite consistently, 
they have put up statues to Judas 
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Iscariot. Thus they are pledged to abol- 
ish the three strongest instincts of 
human nature — private ownership, 
family life, and religion. Human nature 
may be trusted to make short work of 
these fanatics and their theories. 

Syndicalism is a dangerous disrup- 
tive force; but it offers no alternative 
form of State in place of Democracy. 
It may paralyze the government by 
strikes and threats of strikes; it is an 
ominous feature of the present situa- 
tion, that no effective weapon against 
this form of civil war has yet been dis- 
covered. It may cripple trade, and 
create a new pariah class of unfortu- 
nates who are unable to enter the 
unions. It may, and probably will, 
bring into existence a new and oppres- 
sive privileged class — the members of 
monopolist trade-guilds; but it is not 
an alternative to Democracy. 

When we turn to bureaucratic State- 
Socialism, there is a different tale to 
tell. It is probably quite workable. In 
a very mild form, it existed in the Ger- 
man Empire, which before the war was 
in many ways the best-governed State 
in the world. Given an official class 
that is patriotic, hard-working, highly 
intelligent and incorruptible, and such 
a government may be far more efficient 
than any democracy. It would avoid 
the terrible wastefulness which is one 
of the banes of democratic government; 
it could deal drastically with disaffec- 
tion; it could pursue a long-sighted 
policy of penetration and expansion, 
whether military or commercial. But I 
think its efficiency would soon begin to 
decay. Its citizens, especially if they 
had Anglo-Saxon blood in their veins, 
would violently resent being treated 
like tame animals in a farmyard. And, 
what is more serious still, such a nation 
would soon lose all initiative, all inven- 
tiveness, all that makes for progress. 
It would stagnate; and in human life 
stagnation means retrogression. In any 
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case, England and America are the last 
countries in which such an experiment 
is likely to be tried. 

There remain the time-honored forms 
of government — monarchy, and the- 
ocracy, and the formidable combina- 
tion of the two which has been called 
Cesaro-papism. The world has not 
seen the last of these; but at present 
they are discredited. A cataract of non- 
sense has been poured out over the sub- 
ject of ‘autocracy,’ especially during 
the World War. We need not discuss 
the Asiatic form of despotism, in which 
the ruler consumes his time and health 
and his subjects’ money in a harem, 
and the power is wielded by a grand 
vizier whom the pout of a singing-girl 
may at any moment condemn to re- 
ceive the fatal bowstring, with which he 
obediently consents to be strangled. 

{uropean autocracy is a very differ- 
ent thing. It is a form of bureaucracy, 
rendered more stable by the hereditary 
principle, which makes the sovereign at 
the apex of the pyramid irremovable, 
unless indeed he makes himself intoler- 
able, in which case assassination always 
remains in reserve. The stability is of 
course increased if the monarch is also a 
semi-divine personage, supported by a 
powerful priesthood. We have only to 
think of the Augustan Age at Rome, the 
Tudor period in England, and the reign 
of the Grand Monarque in France, to 
see that this form of government is by 
no means to be despised. It involves, 
no doubt, the idealization of some very 
ordinary man; but this is not more 
absurd, or less natural, than the ideali- 
zation of a very ordinary piece of striped 
bunting. These symbols mean what- 
ever we like to put into them. The 
weakness of a ‘strong’ monarchy is 
that the monarch holds a certain 
amount of real power, which he is sel- 
dom competent to use. In Germany, 
for example, all was in perfect order till 
one came to the top; and then all was 
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weakness and indecision. In the rare 
instances when the monarch is not an 
ordinary man, but a Napoleon, this 
type of government shows a tremen- 
dous and formidable efficiency. 

The theocratic type seems at present 
quite obsolete in Europe and America. 
Theoretically it might appear to be the 
best; practically it is almost the worst, 
having no virtue except extreme stabil- 
ity. A deified ruler must be kept in 
absolute seclusion, since he cannot be- 
have like a human being without com- 
promising his dignity. So the only thing 
to do is to shut him up. But a ruler who 
is shut up cannot govern. A good ex- 
ample is the position of the Mikado of 
Japan before the Revolution. All the 
real power was in the hands of the 
Shoguns, of the Tokugawa clan. The 
Mikado kept a phantom court, sur- 
rounded by a few high-born officials. 
A theocratic state inspires fanatical loy- 
alty, generally shown in hatred and con- 
tempt for other nations; it is stable, 
but unprogressive, and the priests, hav- 
ing no material force behind them, are 
compelled to foster and exploit super- 
stition. In most cases, however, they 
establish a concordat with the civil 
power; and we have the Byzantine type 
of government, which till lately sur- 
vived in Russia. 


V 


This brief review of alternative forms 
of State leaves us with the impression 
that Democracy still holds the field, for 
want of rivals. But it is no longer wor- 
shiped, or even highly respected. Of 
late years democratic governments have 
shown an astonishing weakness in face 
of sectional treason and anarchy; they 
can no longer appeal to the people 
at large with any confidence of sup- 
port. This is obviously a very grave 
symptom. 

Many people will say that Democ- 
racy may save itself by taking up in 
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earnest the task in which it is accused 
of having failed — the distribution of 
wealth. Andrew Carnegie was doubt- 
less right when he said to Sir Charles 
Macara shortly before his death: ‘The 
day of the multi-millionaire is over; the 
people will not stand it.’ But experi- 
ence shows that it is very much easier to 
destroy wealth than to redistribute it. 
The British Government has, in fact, 
confiscated inherited wealth in the most 
sweeping fashion; nothing like it has 
ever been done before, except after a 
violent revolution. Take the case of a 
duke who dies, leaving his heir a for- 
tune of £100,000 a year. The heir has, 
to begin with, to pay about £800,000 
in death-duties, which reduces his in- 
come to about £60,000. This income 
is again reduced by income-tax, super- 
tax, and local rates, to about £25,000. 
The inflation of the currency, which is 
of course a disguised and very dishonest 
form of taxation, diminishes the pur- 
chasing power of £25,000 to about 
£12,000. It does not seem that this 
treatment of the rich has either bene- 
fited the workingman, or mitigated his 
discontent. What it has done is to seal 
the doom of the old stately country- 
house life —a feature of English society 
for many centuries. Some of the man- 
sions of the nobility have been sold at 
a derisory price; others are derelict; 
in most of them the owners still live, 
occupying a few rooms and trying, 
with a pathetic loyalty, to keep the old 
place in repair. 

This revolution, for it is no less, is 
perhaps not to be regretted from the 
point of view of the old families them- 
selves. It is not a good thing that a 
man should be condemned to be a mere 
territorial magnate, when nature may 
have intended him to be a university 
professor, or an engineer, or a skilled 
mechanic. But Americans who have 
visited English country-houses, and 
have observed the wonderful beauty 
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of the historic mansions and parks, 
with their galleries of family portraits 
and collections of art treasures; who 
have admired the gracious courtesy of 
the true aristocrat, and the perfect 
smoothness with which his great mé- 
nage works, will feel some regret at the 
disappearance of one of the very few 
unique and beautiful things which 
England has to show to a visiting 
stranger. And I repeat that this spolia- 
tion does not seem to have done any 
good as a remedy for social unrest. 

More and more I am driven to the 
conviction that social unrest is an 
ineradicable disease of town life. The 
war is between town and country; be- 
tween the countryman, who lives under 
natural and wholesome conditions, and 
the townsman, who lives under condi- 
tions which are neither natural nor 
wholesome. Allow me to quote from 
an American writer, Mr. Alleyne Ire- 
land. ‘The average voter in a large 
town brings into politics a mentality 
utterly different from that of the coun- 
try voter. It is the mind of the property- 
less wage-earner; of the clerk, of the 
shop-assistant, of the day-laborer; of a 
man herded with other men and pro- 
foundly affected by the herd-instinct; 
of a man of weak individuality; of a 
man who spends his working hours do- 
ing things for other people, and his 
leisure hours in having things done for 
him by other people; of a man whose 
life is passed in surroundings entirely 
created by machinery, and in circum- 
stances where his free will is perpetu- 
ally constrained by the contagion of an 
artificial environment; of a man who 
knows (or at any rate, of whom it is 
known) that, if he drops dead while at 
his work, he can, in normal times, be re- 
placed in an hour by another man who 
will do just as well.’ 

Mr. Ireland goes on to show that 
such a man, whose whole existence is 
passed in the feverish occupations of 
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earning wages and spending them, who 
is never brought into contact with the 
real origins of things, and is incapable 
of realizing the mesh of causation in 
which he is entangled, naturally looks 
to government to supply him with all 
that he needs, and to redress all his 
grievances. The ‘two nations’ of which 
Disraeli speaks in Sibyl are not, as he 
supposed, the rich and the poor: they 
are the town and the country. And in- 
dustrialism has thrown the balance of 
power into the hands of that section 
which, through no fault of its own, is 
stricken with an incurable malady. 
This is what my medical friends 
would call a sombre diagnosis. It is 
very sombre indeed, as regards my own 
country, with its congested towns and 
limited rural area. It does not seem to 
be a disease which any form of govern- 
ment can cure. A Russian revolution 
would cure it in a way — by killing the 
patient. The evils of industrialism 


might, no doubt, be terminated by 


exterminating the industrialists. But 
the townsman of Europe and America 
has no mind to commit suicide, and, 
unlike the Russian, he is capable of 
sane reflection. In America he will 
probably come round to the policy 
which has long found favor in Australia 
and New Zealand: he will stop immi- 
gration from the backward races. 

New Zealand has escaped the evil of 
large cities, and has kept its population 
almost exclusively British. This policy 
has retarded the development of the 
country; and those who, like many 
Americans, are affected with a patho- 
logical worship of mere numbers, will 
think that the New Zealanders have 
not made the most of their opportuni- 
ties. The case is arguable on both sides. 
Personally, I am disposed to think that 
the old American stock, which, until 
the disastrous Civil War, was the finest 
in the world, has been too much diluted 
during the last half-century with infu- 
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sions of inferior blood. But America, 
the most fortunate of countries, may 
make with impunity mistakes which 
would be disastrous in older nations. 


In this short paper I have tried 
neither to defend Democracy nor to 
assail it. It is probably not the final 
form of State; it is easy to imagine some- 
thing better. In America, the tendency 
to make the representatives mere dele- 
gates is said to be increasing; it is safe 
to predict that few self-respecting men 
will care to occupy this position. In 
England, the most notable change is the 
loss of prestige which the House of 
Commons has suffered since the days of 
Disraeli and Gladstone, and the absence 
of public interest in its proceedings. 
Fifty years ago all the leading news- 
papers reported the parliamentary 
debates at great length, devoting sev- 
eral columns to them; and every good 
citizen ploughed his way through those 
pompous and wordy harangues, almost 
as a religious duty. Now the debates 
are very scantily reported, and few peo- 
ple take the trouble to read them. The 
Cabinet has gained greatly in power; 
the Commons have lost. This is, in a 
sense, a movement away from Democ- 
racy; and the present Prime Minister 
completely dominates the Cabinet. 
His position is at least as powerful as 
that of an American President. The 
new status given to the Dominions in 
all imperial questions is not provided 
for by the Constitution; practically it 
puts the Prime Minister, when sup- 
ported by the Dominion Premiers, 
above Parliament. 

I have made a diagnosis of the mal- 
ady from which all civilized nations are 
suffering. I have suggested no rem- 
edy, because I do not know where the 
remedy is to be found. If the disaf- 
fection of the town-dweller continues 
to grow and fester, Democracy may 
fall, and civilization with it. 
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WITH TRANSLATIONS FROM HIS DIARY AND LETTERS 


BY ALEXANDER KAUN 


ELEVEN years ago, on a dark No- 
vember night, the sage of Yasnaya 
Polyana gave the finishing touch to his 
life’s work. At the age of eighty-two, 
Tolstoy found that his indefatigable 
striving for inner harmony, for consist- 
ency between word and deed, could not 
be triumphant as long as he lived on his 
family estate. His personal simplifica- 
tion, his personal relinquishment of 
private property, his personal vegeta- 
rian diet, bore the aspect of a whim, 
condescendingly tolerated amid the 
conventional surroundings of a Russian 
‘nobleman’s nest.’ A hater of sham and 
compromise, Tolstoy felt keenly the 
artificiality of his position; and to his 
close friends he expressed his hope, a 
number of times, that God would make 
him strong enough to break away from 
the roof of cozy lies. This spiritual 
strength came to him with the ebb of 
his physical strength: during the night 
of November 10, he fled from his home, 
in quest of harmony and truth; and ten 
days later the tortuous path of his 
earthly quests came to an end. 

Tolstoy’s flight was greeted with joy 
by his friends and followers, as the 
crowning pinnacle of his significant and 
instructive life. But the circumstances 
immediately connected with this event 
were known only to a very few per- 
sons. ‘Tolstoy’s last secretary and de- 
voted disciple, V. F. Bulgakov, in his 


most interesting Diary for the year 
1910, had an enthusiastic entry on the 
morrow of his master’s exodus, which 
he concludes thus: ‘ But precisely what 
were the mental motives that im- 
pelled him to this deed? What did 
he experience in the hidden depth of 
his soul at the moment of leaving Yas- 
naya Polyana? Of this we are unable 
to speak as yet. And not a little time 
will pass before men will arrive at a 
more or less correct solution of this un- 
usually complex question.’ 

At that time it was difficult to fore- 
see that a revolution would take place 
in November, 1917, which would sweep 
aside many conceptions of space and 
time. The unfastidious Bolshevist 
commissars have shocked not a few 
sensitive natures by unearthing and 
proclaiming, urbi et orbi, various secret 
documents, treaties, and memoirs, let- 
ters and diaries. Thus we now have 
access to the contents of former state 
and private archives, supervised at 
present by a group of specialists, who 
publish from time to time their discov- 
eries. The chairman of the ‘Glavar- 
chiv,’ — which is the abridged title for 
the main Administration of Archives, 
— A. S. Nikolayev, has made public 
two sets of documents in re Tolstoy, 
found in the archives of the former 
Ministry of Education and of the 
Holy Synod, respectively. These docu- 
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ments illuminate the circumstances of 
Tolstoy’s last days, and incidentally 
enable us to fathom what Mr. Bulga- 
kov considers an ‘unusually complex 
question.’ 


II 


As is generally known, the Russian 
Church, through its governing body, 
the Holy Synod, excommunicated Tol- 
stoy by a decree issued in March, 1901. 
The decree contained a provision to the 
effect that the Orthodox Church would 
not regard him as a member ‘until he 
repented and renewed his communion 
with it.’ 

Tolstoy replied to this act in a digni- 
fied statement, summarizing his reli- 
gious views, and emphasizing his con- 
viction that his disloyalty to the 
Church emanated from his loyalty to 
what he regarded as true Christianity. 
*I began by loving my orthodox faith 
more than my repose,’ ran the conclu- 
sion of his reply to the Holy Synod; 
‘then I came to love Christianity more 
than my Church; and now I love Truth 
more than all else in the world. And 
for me Truth still coincides with Chris- 
tianity, and in the measure in which I 
profess it I live calmly and joyously, 
and calmly and joyously I approach 
death.’ ! 

The official Church, however, did 
not abandon its hope of bringing Tol- 
stoy back to the fold. A report to the 
Holy Synod, now published for the 
first time, states that Father Dimitri 
Troitsky, of Tula, ‘undertook, with 
the blessing of Bishop Pitirim, the task 
of exhorting Count L. Tolstoy.’ He 
performed his mission from 1897 till 
the very death of the Count, visiting 
him twice a year, conversing with him, 
and even partaking of meals, though 
Tolstoy ‘declined to talk on religious 

1] am using the English version of Professor 
G. R. Noyes’s admirable work, Tolstoy. — THe 
AvrHor. 
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questions.” In October, 1910, learning 
of Tolstoy’s illness, Father Dimitri 
wrote to him a letter, exhorting him to 
seek succor and healing in the Church. 
Two days later, Tolstoy replied. This 
characteristic letter appeared recently 
among the published documents of the 
Archive of the Holy Synod: — 


October 25, 1910, 
YasnayA Poiyana. 
Dear Brotuer Dimitri, — 

I am a very sinful person, and my only 
occupation consists in mending myself, in 
the measure of my power and ability, from 
my numerous sins and sinful habits. I be- 
seech God to help me in this cause, and He 
helps me. Though at the pace of a turtle, 
still I advance with his help. 

In this advancing I find the sole sense, 
purpose, and benefit of my life. The King- 
dom of God is within us, and the Kingdom 
of God has to be won by force (that is, by 
effort). I believe in this, and exert all possi- 
ble efforts for this; and here you come to 
offer me the performance of certain rites 
and the utterance of certain words, which 
would show that I consider as infallible 
truth all that which men who call them- 
selves Church consider truth, and in con- 
sequence of which all my sins would be 
pardoned — pardoned somehow and by 
someone; and that I shall be not only 
exempt from the inner, hard, — but, at the 
same time, joyous, — spiritual work of self- 
improvement, but that I shall be somehow 
saved from something, and shall receive 
some kind of an eternal bliss. 

Why, dear Brother Dimitri, do you ad- 
dress me with such a strange proposal? 

Have I tried to convert you, have I coun- 
seled you to rid yourself of that, in my 
opinion, pernicious delusion which you pro- 
fess, and into which you painstakingly lure 
thousands and thousands of unfortunate 
children and common people, perverting 
their minds? Then why do you not leave 
me in peace, a man who, by his age, stands 
with one foot in the grave, and who calmly 
awaits his death? My conversion to the 
Church-faith might have had sense, were la 
boy, or a grown-up atheist, or an illiterate 
Yakout who has never heard about the 
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Church-faith. But I am eighty-two years 
old, was brought up in the very same de- 
ception which still dominates you, to which 
you are inviting me, and from which, with 
greatest suffering and efforts, I freed myself 
many years ago, adopting a Christian, not 
ecclesiastic, point of view, which gives me 
the possibility of a peaceful, joyous life 
directed toward self-perfection, and the 
readiness for as peaceful and joyous a 
death, in which I see a return to God of love, 
out of whom I issued forth. 
With brotherly love, 
Lev Totstoy. 


To this characteristically Tolstoyan 
letter of loose, hurried, long periods, 
came a lengthy reply from Father Dimi- 
tri, which began with apologies but 
proceeded to admonish softly the recal- 
citrant heresiarch. He tactfully re- 
proached Tolstoy for presuming to 
have found the true path, and in con- 
clusion pleaded for frankness: ‘A 


candid exchange of opinions is always 
agreeable for sincere people; and there- 
fore I hope that I shan’t disturb your 


peace; but, if I do disturb it, then I say 
that there will be plenty of peace after 
death, but now we need ever more and 
more disturbance.’ 

To this Tolstoy answered, five days 
before his flight, with the following 
brief but kind note: — 


November 5, 1910, 
YASNAYA POLYANA. 

I have received your letter, Dimitri Yeg- 
orovich, and thank you for it. I perfectly 
agree with you that humility is the greatest 
and most needful virtue. As I always say, 
man is like a fraction, in which the denom- 
inator indicates his opinion about himself. 
It is best for this denominator to be zero 
(complete humility), and it is terrible when 
it is augmented to infinity. In the first case, 
man has a true significance, whatever the 
denominator; but in the second case — 
none. 

I am sending you my books For Every Day, 
in which the reading for the 25th day ex- 
presses my opinion about this greatest of 
virtues. One point on which I do not agree 
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with you is where you advocate hope in 
external help for determining one’s perfec- 
tion and one’s nonentity, in place of relying 
on one’s inner effort, which must never 
weaken, and which alone brings us a little 
closer to perfection, or at least delivers us 
from depravity: the Kingdom of God must 
be won by force. Again I thank you for 
your good letter, and greet you brotherly. 
Lev Totstoy. 


As soon as the news of Tolstoy’s 
flight became known abroad, the official 
Church instructed its emissaries to 
watch every step of the fugitive, and to 
report everything he said or did to the 
ecclesiastic authorities. Bishop Benja- 
min of Kaluga communicated to the 
Holy Synod detailed information con- 
cerning Tolstoy’s doings, from the re- 
ports of his subordinates. 

On the evening of November 10, Tol- 
stoy arrived at the Optin Hermitage, 
where he stopped at the inn of the mon- 
astery, and said to the keeper: ‘ Perhaps 
you are displeased with my arrival — I 
am Lev Tolstoy; was excommunicated 
by the Church. I have come to dis- 
course with the old monks, and to-mor- 
row I shall go to Shamordino, to see my 
sister.” In spite of his opposition to the 
established church, Tolstoy had visited 
the Optin Hermitage several times after 
1877, conversing with holy hermits and 
ascetic monks. About eight miles from 
Optin lay the convent of Shamordino, 
where Tolstoy saw occasionally his fa- 
vorite sister Maria, a nun. 

On this last visit of his to the hermi- 
tage and to the convent, his every step 
was recorded by the watchful clerics. 
On the thirteenth of November the 
Count, accompanied by his daughter 
Alexandra and his physician, Dr. D. P. 
Makovitsky, suddenly left Shamor- 
dino, boarded the train at the station of 
Kozelsk, was taken ill on the train, and 
removed, on November 15, to the sta- 
tion house of Astapovo, where he died 
five days later. 
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On November 16, Metropolitan An- 
tony and the Procurator of the Holy 
Synod telegraphed to Bishop Benjamin 
of Kaluga and Bishop Parphenius of 
Tula, and to other dignitaries of the 
Church, instructing them to hasten to 
Astapovo, and exert their efforts for 
the salvation of the soul of the sick man. 
The only cleric who arrived at Astapovo 
before the death of Tolstoy, was 
Abbot Barsonophius. From the mo- 
ment of his arrival, on the evening of 
the eighteenth, he endeavored to see 
the dying man, in order to carry out 
the instruction of the Metropolitan, 
namely, ‘to offer the ailing Count Lev 
Tolstoy a spiritual talk and religious 
consolation, with the aim of recon- 
ciling him with the Holy Orthodox 
Church.’ 

The Count’s son, Andrey, promised 
him to employ his best efforts to en- 
able him to carry out his intention; but 
Dr. Nikitin categorically refused to 
admit anyone to his patient, even the 
Countess. Yet with Tolstoy remained 
constantly his daughter Alexandra, 
Vladimir Chertkov, his biographer 
Segeyenko, and of course, Dr. Mako- 
vitsky. The Abbot’s written request to 
Alexandra for an audience was rejected. 
The Abbot’s statement is corroborated 
by Bishop Parphenius, to the effect 
that, in the words of Count Andrey 
Tolstoy, his father was, in his last days, 
‘surrounded by persons extremely hos- 
tile to the Church.’ 

On the death of the Count, at five 
minutes past six in the morning of 
November 20, 1910, Abbot Barsono- 
phius called on the widow and her 
sons, and was informed that the wish of 
the deceased was to be buried without 
church rites and ceremonies. On the 
evening of the same day, an extraordi- 
nary session took place at the home of 
the Petrograd Metropolitan, attended, 
besides himself, by the Metropolitans 
of Moscow and Kief, by the Arch- 
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bishop of Stavropol, the Bishop of 
Samara, the Procurator of the Holy 
Synod, his assistant, and secretary. 
The assembly resolved to send through- 
out Russia the following laconic tele- 
gram: ‘The Synod has decreed to for- 
bid all services or prayers for Count 
Tolstoy.’ 

Thus ended the long conflict be- 
tween the Church and Tolstoy. As on 
many other occasions, the Russian 
Church acted in opposition to the sen- 
timents of the majority of the Russian 
people. 


Iil 


In the report of Bishop Parphenius 
to the Holy Synod, there is a curious 
and illuminating passage: 


On September the 16th [1910] the wife of 
Lev Nikolayevich, Countess Sophia Andre- 
yevna, invited into the Count’s home the 
parish priest, Father Tikhon Kudryavtsev, 
and requested him to serve a Te Deum with 
consecration by water, and to sprinkle the 
house with holy water, in order, as she ex- 
pressed herself, to drive out the spirit of 
Chertkov. The priest complied with her 
request. 

Count Lev Nikolayevich was visiting at 
that time with his elder daughter Tatyana 
Lvovna Sukhotin, in the Novosilsk county, 
while at Yasnaya Polyana remained the 
Countess and some of her sons. After the 
service, Father Kudryavtsev learned, from 
his conversation with the family of Lev 
Nikolayevich, that they were indignant at 
Chertkov, who, in their opinion, had held 
Count Tolstoy for more than ten years un- 
der his strong, almost hypnotic, influence. 
In their opinion, almost everything which 
the Count had written during the last years 
was due to Chertkov’s influence. If Chert- 
kov changed or rewrote Tolstoy’s works, 
when publishing them, the Count had no 
strength of will to protest against it. In 
order to save him from such an evil in- 
fluence, the family refused to receive 
Chertkov, and decided to resort to the 
prayers of the Church, in order to drive out 
of the house the very spirit of Chertkov. 
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Vladimir Chertkov was a devoted 
friend of Tolstoy, who published abroad 
those of the Count’s works which 
were either altogether forbidden in 
Russia, or were mutilated by the cen- 
sor. Chertkov also maintained a de- 
positary in England, where he kept 
originals or copies of Tolstoy’s manu- 
scripts. He and Alexandra were the 
persons in whom Tolstoy had the most 
confidence, and whom he entrusted 
with his intimate thoughts and plans. 
In his will, signed August 4, 1910, Tol- 
stoy explicitly transferred the property 
rights in all his printed works and 
manuscripts to his daughter Alexandra. 
She found in Chertkov an eager and 
devoted co-worker during and after the 
death of her father. 

It was only natural that Countess 
Sophia Tolstoy, for forty-eight years 
the devoted wife of the Count, should 
feel hurt at the preferences her hus- 
band showed in selecting his trustees. 
She was particularly hostile to Chert- 
kov, resenting his influence on the 


Count as well as on her daughter Alex- 


andra. She contested the right of 
Alexandra to those of Tolstoy’s papers 
and documents which her mother had 
collected for years in a special room of 
the Historical Museum at Moscow. A 
controversy arose between the mother 
and her daughter, Chertkov presenting 
the interests of the latter. The case 
came up before the Minister of Educa- 
tion, before the Emperor, before the 
Senate. It appears that sympathy 
for the widow prevailed against the 
uncontestable legality of the daugh- 
ter’s claims, and in December, 1914, the 
Senate ruled in favor of the mother. 
Among the documents of this case, 
which had been kept in the Archives of 
the Ministry of Education, there is a 
long memorandum by Vladimir Chert- 
kov, presenting arguments in favor of 
transferring the papers from the His- 
torical Museum to Countess Alexan- 
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dra. He cites the testimony of fourteen 
persons, to the effect that the Countess 
Sophia had no right to keep these 
papers. Among the fourteen we find 
Countess Olga Tolstoy, Countess Ta- 
tyana Tolstoy, and Count Sergey Tol- 
stoy; which goes to show that the 
‘family’ of which Father Kudryavtsev 
reported was not quite unanimous in 
its support of the mother. Of the other 
names, it is worth noting those of Tol- 
stoy’s secretaries (Gusevand Bulgakov), 
of the secretary of the Countess (Mlle. 
Feokritov), of Professor A. Goldenweis- 
er, and of two family physicians, Dr. 
Nikitin and Dr. Makovitsky. 

It appears from most of these testi- 
monies that the Countess systematical- 
ly tried to remove her husband’s manu- 
scripts from his study to the Historical 
Museum, mainly in order that they 
might not fall into the hands of Chert- 
kov, as she stated to various persons. 
Furthermore, Chertkov expressed his 
anxiety in regard to some of Tolstoy’s 
diaries of an intimate nature, concern- 
ing which Alexandra received from her 
father secret instructions. The Coun- 
tess, who, even during the life of her 
husband, had modified his writings on 
several occasions, might be suspected 
of tampering with the contents of the 
diaries. Chertkov accused the Countess 
also of having secretly appropriated 
Tolstoy’s pocket-diary, which he did 
not show to anyone, but kept asa per- 
sonal secret.2 He further stated that, in 
the last ten years of his life, Tolstoy 
did not trust his wife with his diaries, 
but deposited them at the State Bank 
of Tula, with the explicit instruction 
that they be delivered to no other per- 
son than his daughter Alexandra. 

The morbid jealousy of the Countess 


2 In Bulgakov’s Diary, for October 7, 1910, the 
loss of this diary is mentioned. He quotes Tol- 
stoy: ‘My regular diary is read by Chertkov and 
Alexandra; but this was a most secret little book 
which I do not let anyone read.’ — Tor AUTHOR. 
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was evidently a symptom of her men- 
tal derangement. Both P. A. Bulanger, 
a close friend, and V. F. Bulgakov, 
Tolstoy’s secretary, mentioned her ill- 
ness in their testimony. Her elder 
daughter, Tatyana, wrote in a letter 
dated August 7, 1910: ‘One must re- 
gard her as altogether sick and irre- 
sponsible. . . . If you look up in the 
Encyclopedia the word “paranoia,” by 
which her illness has been defined, you 
will see how all this suits her.’ In Tol- 
stoy’s diary for August 20, 1910, we 
read: ‘ Read in Korsakov’s (book), “ par- 
anoia.” Just as if drawn of her.’ Pro- 
fessor Rossolimo, a famous psychiatrist, 
diagnosed the condition of the Coun- 
tess in July, 1910, at the request of the 
family. To Alexandra he wrote: — 


My opinion about the state of Sophia 
Andreyevna, which I expressed personally 
both to the late Lev Nikolayevich and to 
you, is that, under the influence of the de- 
clining period of her life and its concomitant 
exhaustion of the regulating mental forces, 
the basic peculiarities of the character of 
the Countess began to appear more and 
more on the surface. Her character pre- 
sents the combination of two degenerative 
constitutions: an hysterical and a paranoiac. 
The first manifests itself in an especially 
bright emotional coloring of all her expe- 
riences, in the concentration of all interests 
on her own personality, even to the point of 
sacrificing truth and fine feelings, to the 
point of utter unscrupulousness in means 
for the achievement of her aims. Her second 
constitution reveals itself in her excessive 
suspiciousness, and in its resultant wrong 
conclusions, in everything which concerns 
Lev Nikolayevich — his teaching, her rela- 
tions to V. G. Chertkov, and so forth. 


Tolstoy’s own attitude to his wife is 
clearly shown in his letter written to 
Alexandra the day after his flight: — 

November 11, 1910, 

Optrn HERMITAGE. 
. will tell you everything about me, 
dear friend Sasha. ’T is hard. I cannot help 
feeling a great heaviness. The main thing is, 
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not to commit a sin; here is the difficulty. 
Of course I have sinned, and shall sin yet; 
but if only a little less of it! 

And this is what I chiefly and foremost 
wish for you, too. The more so, since I know 
that a terrible task has fallen to you, be- 
yond your strength and your youthful age. 
I have not decided anything, and do not 
wish to decide. I am endeavoring to do only 
that which I cannot help doing, and not to 
do that which I can avoid doing. 

From my letter to Chertkov, you will see 
how I regard the matter, or rather how I 
feel. I rely very much on the good influence 
of Tanya and Seryozha [his children]. 

The main thing is that they should under- 
stand, and should persuade her, that such a 
life, with spying and eavesdropping, with 
perpetual reproaches, disposing of me at 
her will, everlasting control over me, capri- 
cious hatred for the man who is my closest 
and most useful friend, with obvious hatred 
for me and simulated love — that such a 
life is, for me, not disagreeable, but simply 
impossible; that it is I who should think of 
drowning myself, if anyone should; that I 
wish only one thing — freedom from her, 
from the falsehood, pretense, and malice, 
with which her whole being is permeated. 

To be sure, of this they cannot persuade 
her; but they may persuade her that all her 
actions toward me not only do not express 
love, but appear to have an obvious purpose 
to kill me, in which she will succeed, since I 
hope that with the third attack which 
threatens me, I shall release both her and 
myself from this terrible position in which 
we have lived, and to which I do not wish 
to return. 

You see, my dear, how badI am. I do not 
hide myself from you. I am not asking you 
to come to me as yet, but will do so very 
shortly, as soon as possible. Write me about 
your health. I embrace you. 

L. Totstoy. 


This illuminating document simplifies 
the problem, and disperses the doubts 
of Count Ilya Tolstoy, who, in his 
Reminiscences of his father, queries in 
bewilderment: ‘Could my father really 
have fled from home because the wife 
with whom he lived for forty-eight 
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years had developed neurasthenia and 
at one time showed certain abnormali- 
ties characteristic of that malady? 
Was that like the man who loved his 
fellows and knew the human heart so 
well?’ Were it not for his filial partial- 
ity toward his mother, Count Ilya 
might have found an answer to his 
question in his own book, a few pages 
farther on. On November 11, 1910, he 
asked his sister Alexandra, who was 
about to join her father at Shamordino, 
whether Count Leo was aware of the 
pain he was causing his wife. He quotes 
her answer: ‘Yes, he has considered all 
that and still made up his mind to go, 
because he thinks that nothing could 
be worse than the state that things 
have come to here.’ 

Tolstoy looked upon himself, his 
words and actions, as belonging to 
humanity, and he knew that every 
utterance of his would be recorded for 
eternity. Hence his letter to Alexandra 
is inestimable for the understanding of 
the manifold tragedy of his life. Per- 


haps still more precious may be consid- 
ered the following pages from Tolstoy’s 
diary, also found among the Archive 
papers: — 


November 7, 1910.—Sophia Andreyevna 
continues to be restless. 

November 9.— Rose very early. All night 
long saw bad dreams. The heaviness of our 
relations is increasing. 

November 10.— Went to bed at eleven- 
thirty. Slept till after two. Woke up, and 
as on previous nights, heard the sounds of 
opening doors and of footsteps. On pre- 
vious occasions I had not looked toward the 
door of my room: this time I looked, and 
noticed through the cracks a bright light in 
my study, and heard rustling of papers. 
Sophia Andreyevna is searching for some- 
thing, and reading, probably. 

Last evening she begged of me, — de- 
manded, — that I do not close my doors. 
Both of her doors are left open, so that she 
can hear my slightest movement. Both day 
and night all my movements, my words, 
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must be known to her and be under her 
control. 

Again footsteps, cautious opening of the 
door, and she passes. 

I do not know why this provoked in me 
an irresistible revulsion, indignation. Tried 
to fall asleep, could not, tossed about for 
nearly an hour, then lit a candle, and sat up. 

The door opens, and S. A. enters, inquir- 
ing ‘about my health,’ and wondering at 
the light which she has noticed here. 

My revulsion and indignation grow. I 
suffocate, count my pulse: 97. Cannot lie 
still, and suddenly make a definite resolu- 
tion to go away. 

I write her a note,’ begin to pack the 
most necessary things, just enough to de- 
part with. I wake Dushan, then Sasha; 
they help me pack. I tremble at the 
thought that she may hear the noise, come 
out — a scene, hysterics, and then I shan’t 
depart without theatricals. 

Toward six o’clock everything is some- 
how packed. I go to the stable to order the 
horses harnessed. Dushan, Sasha, Varya 
finish up packing. Night, pitch-dark; I 
lose my way to the rear court, wander into 
the thicket, get caught and bruised by trees, 
fall, lose my cap, cannot find it, with diffi- 
culty disentangle myself, go to the house, 


3 The Countess gave this letter for publication. 
I am citing it in the version of Professor G. R. 
Noyes: ‘My departure will grieve you. I am 
sorry for this, but pray understand and believe 
that I could not act otherwise. My position in 
the house is becoming unbearable. I can no 
longer live amid those conditions of luxury in 
which I have been living; and I am doing what 
old men of my age usually do. They retire from 
the life of the world, in order to live in solitude 
and quiet the last days of their lives. Please un- 
derstand this, and do not follow me if you learn 
where I am. Your coming will not change my 
resolution. I thank you for your honorable life of 
forty-eight years with me, and I beg you to for- 
give me for all the wrong that I may have done 
you, just as I with my whole soul pardon you for 
whatever wrong you may have done me. I coun- 
sel you to be reconciled to the new position in 
which my departure places you, and not to have 
any unkind feelings for me.’ 

This letter confirmed the general view of Tol- 
stoy’s flight as being an act motivated by ethical 
principles, and not by any personal reasons. On 
the basis of precedents, it is not improbable that 
the Countess ‘revised’ her husband’s note. 
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take a cap and a lantern, reach the stable, 
and give the order. Sasha, Dushan, Varya 
arrive. I tremble, expecting pursuit. 

But lo, we depart. At Shchekino we wait 
one hour, and every minute I expect her ap- 
pearance. But lo, we are in the railway car, 
have started. 

The fear passes. And pity arises for her, 
but not doubt as to whether I have done 
the right thing. Perhaps I am mistaken in 
justifying myself, but it seems that I have 
been saving my self, not Lev Nikolayevich, 
but that which at times abides in me, in 
however small a measure. .. . 

November 11.—Shamordino. . . . While 
traveling I have been thinking about some 
way out of my position and hers, and could 
not think of any, and yet, to be sure, there 
will be one, whether you want or not, and 
not the one which you foresee. Yes, the 
main thing I must think about, is how to 
avoid committing a sin. And let there be 
what will be. This is not my affair. I have 
obtained at Mashenka’s the Circle of Read- 
ing; and, opening the reading for the 10th, 
was struck by the direct answer to my prob- 
lem: I need the trial, it will be beneficial for 
me .«< 


It is worth while consulting the Cir- 
cle of Reading — that remarkable col- 
lection of thoughts by various men, 
which Tolstoy arranged into special 
readings for every day of the year. The 
material set for the tenth of November 
is gathered from the works of Marcus 
Aurelius, Thomas 4 Kempis, Pascal, 
Kant, Schopenhauer, and others, in- 
cluding his own thoughts. The keynote 
is struck by his words: ‘As the sensation 
of pain is a necessary condition for the 
preservation of our body, so is suffering 
a necessary condition of our life, from 
birth till death.’ From Schopenhauer 
he quotes the famous passage about the 
need of adversity in men’s life, lest 
they be ‘swollen with arrogance’ and 
go mad. The other passages also exalt 
suffering, and they conclude with Tol- 
stoy’s aphorism: ‘As just as the legend 
of the Eternal Jew, condemned in pun- 
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ishment to everlasting life without 
death, would be the legend about a 
man who, in punishment, was con- 
demned to a life without suffering.’ It 
is a curious coincidence, that Tolstoy 
undertook his last trial on the very 
day for which he had arranged the 
reading advocating suffering. ‘And let 
there be what will be. This is not my 
affair.” What profound resignation, 
combining the fatalism of the Slav 
with the firm conviction of the Believer, 
that the will of God must be done. 


Thus we are brought a little closer to 
the personality of Leo Tolstoy. Inter- 
est in his life is remote from curiosity 
for scandalous gossip. One must take 
Tolstoy’s life, art, and thought as one 
gigantic mosaic, no single particle of 
which is dispensable. His eighty-two 
years are revealed for humanity, en- 
tirely and instructively, through his 
largely autobiographical works of fic- 
tion, through his religious and ethical 
writings, through his letters and dia- 
ries. In all of these expressions Tolstoy 
sought the one ‘hero,’ who had attract- 
ed him since his Childhood, Boyhood, 
and Youth— Truth. Every detail in 
his life and work illuminates the diffi- 
cult road which he followed in his 
quest of this ‘hero.’ His unreserved 
candor and profound introspection 
leave not one recess of his mind hidden 
or veiled. He fixes the powerful search- 
light of Truth at his self, and we see 
revealed with even clearness his great- 
ness and occasional smallness, his har- 
mony and his discords, his achieve- 
ments and failures, his happy moments 
of peace and mutual love, and his 
multiple tragedies of being, now the 
cause, now the victim, of misunder- 
standing, enmity, persecution. And 
amid these tragedies his family tragedy, 
his personal Golgotha, is not the least 
significant and instructive. 





THE COMPENSATIONS OF POVERTY 


BY VERA TOLSTOY 


Who are the worse off — those who have 
been poor all their lives, or those who, 
having been rich, suddenly lose all their 
fortune? 

I have often heard this discussed, 
and have taken part in these discus- 
sions, but have mostly remained alone 
in my opinion. The general voice says 
that, if you are bred in poverty, you do 
not feel its hardships and privations as 
much as when, habit having accus- 
tomed you to the good things of life, 
you have suddenly to do without them. 
With this reasoning the whole question 
is exhausted for the majority. I do not 
gainsay that the transition from riches 
to pauperism is a rough one, and that, 
of course, this phase is spared the born 
poor; but I assert that there are other 
experiences of poverty, where the for- 
mer rich score over the poor of class. 

Let us analyze the transition period. 
It is the case of Humpty Dumpty hav- 
ing a great fall, and must, of course, be 
recognized as a painful plunge; but, if 
‘all the king’s horses and all the king’s 
men’ cannot put Humpty Dumpty on 
the wall again, why should Humpty 
Dumpty not do something for himself, 
and adapt himself to living happily at 
the foot of the wall? So many do. 
Having always had a bird’s view from 
the top, an outlook from below is not 
without vivid interest. 

In the beginning the fall stuns you, 
and there is this to say for it: you are so 
hard hit that you do not realize what 
has happened — there being a wide 
difference between knowing a fact and 
realizing it. You are dazed by a feeling 


of unreality, and the edge is taken off 
your suffering by the impossibility for 
you to grasp the exact meaning of the 
situation. How can you understand 
what it is to be a pauper — you, whom 
want never touched? How can you 
realize the consequences of a complete 
overturn of fortune — you, who never 
gambled, never risked, never knew 
material uncertainty or anxiety? This 
gives you a respite and slows down the 
suddenness of the mental shock — of 
the overwhelming consciousness of dis- 
astrous reality. Certainly you feel the 
material privations, the mean surround- 
ings, the new squalor and discomfort, 
the nausea of your uncleanliness. You 
feel hunger and cold, the absence of 
privacy in the shared room, the hard, 
makeshift bedding. You feel it all, but 
as in a dream. You are not yourself, 
but a phantom dreamer passing through 
a dream. You will awake, and all will 
be well. When, at last, the awakening 
comes, fitfully, gradually, an inner 
process has been accomplished in us — 
we have gained our equipoise, we can 
stand erect. 

The born poor are crushed by a life- 
time of squalor and privation. They do 
not believe in the possibility of rising 
out of the grip of poverty that has held 
them down ever since they can remem- 
ber. They may now and then revolt, 
but they do not hope — that blessing 
is mostly denied them. We, on the con- 
trary, — the former rich, — have hope: 
the hope born of knowledge of better 
things; the hope belonging to experi- 
ence, to retrospection; the hope that 
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lies in ourselves, not in mere indefinite 
surmises or expectations. We mean to 
thrive, to obtain; and that is our im- 
mense privilege, because, where there is 
conscious resolve and effort, a resolute 
fight with adverse circumstances, there 
we have also inner satisfaction, the con- 
tent of self-respect, pride in the accepted 
challenge of fate. We learn a lesson in 
real values, and it is worth paying for. 
There are all the reserves of a lifetime 
of unhampered leisure, of unstinted 
energy, to fall back upon. Else of what 
use all our privileges, our spiritual and 
intellectual attainments, if they are not 
to serve us now at the supreme moment 
of our life? Surely, noblesse oblige, and 
if the ci-devants, the martyrs of the 
French Revolution, showed their butch- 
ers how nobles die, we, the victims of 
Bolshevist crime, who have yet escaped 
with our lives, shall show them how to 
live. 

The poor as a class are hampered by 
ignorance, by false notions, by envy of 
the rich. We who have been rich know 
the exact value of riches. Much as we 
may appreciate their advantages, for us 
they offer no illusions. We know that 
what is most worth having in life can- 
not be bought or sold — it stands out- 
side the material plane. Therefore, the 
venom of envy, the aches of covetous- 
ness, such as tantalize the poor, need 
never be ours; we need not carry this 
load and be handicapped by it — we 
“an make the start in our new life un- 
shackled. And our recollections of by- 
gone prosperity, far from being a reason 
for present repinings, ought, in justice, 
to be the reason for present thank- 
fulness. We have had, we have known, 
pleasures uncountable, which more 
than half of humanity goes without. 
Ought not that make us humble and 
grateful, and compel us to reflection? 
Why, having already enjoyed so much, 
should we consider it a reason for our 
continuing always in an abundance of 
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which so many others are deprived? 
Why should we think ourselves ill- 
used by fate for having lost what we 
were allowed to enjoy for so long? 
What we have once made ours in spirit, 
by conscious appreciation, is ours for 
always: nothing can really take it from 
us but our own discontent and repin- 
ings, which mar our memories and blur 
our inner vision. The poor of class have 
never had, have never known. Theirs is 
the dull void, the aching pain for some- 
thing longed for but never attained. 
We are richer than they, — and not 
poorer, —in that we have possessed 
and lost, if only we will understand 
the object lesson our present life can 
teach us. 

Life is made up of fleeting moments 
— gone as soon as born; leaping into 
existence only to sink away directly 
into the depths of time. The present 
of to-day — to-morrow, already the 
past. We cannot hold back a single 
moment. We live in thought-pictures, 
which alone give connectedness and 
permanency to our unstable fleeting 
existence; mind-pictures, which gath- 
er up the transient moments into abid- 
ing memories. Alike the moment filled 
with the plentitude of joy, as of sorrow, 
disappears with the rapidity of the fall- 
ing star — ephemeral, both of them. 
The supreme moment of love’s first 
avowal, so vivid and real for us at the 
moment, fades with time, just as the 
indifferent greeting of mere acquaint- 
ance. If the one outlives the other, if 
the first stands forth in undying glam- 
our through the long years while the 
other leaves no recollection, it is but the 
resurrecting power of memory that 
gives enduring life to the one supreme 
moment which, in reality, was as tran- 
sient as the other. 

The longevity of a moment depends 
on the degree to which it pierces to our 
inner consciousness, and is appropriated 
there. In fact, it is no paradox to say, 
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that only that exists for us that finds 
a response in our inner consciousness. 
No luxury, no beauty, no love, can 
properly be said to exist for us, if they 
do not awake in us a conscious appre- 
ciation. The beauty we do not under- 
stand, the love we do not requite, the 
luxury we have grown indifferent to, 
are no real possessions of ours because, 
though we have them, we know them 
not, and no quantity of red tape can 
ever make them ours. No act of posses- 
sion can make us enter into our heri- 
tage, if the inner appropriation fails us. 
No law and no force can bind to us 
possessions alien to our spirit. Posses- 
siveness is a spiritual process, the result 
of spiritual assimilation. We want the 
transubstantiation of spirit before the 
alchemist’s stone can turn to gold. We 
must assimilate in spirit, be conscious 
in our mind and feelings, before we can 
claim whatsoever for our own. There- 
fore, not every one who possesses riches is 
rich, but only he whose inner conscious- 
ness is awake to the gift and blends with it. 

Are there many of whom this is 
really true? If so, then why are there 
so many discontented among the rich, 
and why is it just among them that we 
find the blasé, the ‘spleeny,’ of all sorts, 
and that there weltschmerz and toska 
hold their sway — every country having 
its special appellation and type of the 
same degenerate species of the rich? 
What numbers of these envied wealthy 
onesare sick with satiety — bored by the 
sameness of gratified whim and desires! 
Nowhere so many hypochondriacs — 
misanthropes —as among those for 
whom their great wealth is an heredi- 
tary state, a privilege of centuries. It 
is as if Nature had set a limit to the 
hoarding of unbounded wealth in the 
same hands; as if it had put a price 
to be paid, which nullifies a too great 
advantage. 

We see that families possessing un- 
usual wealth are liable to die out sooner 
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than others, and that, after a few gener- 
ations, the members of such families 
degenerate bodily and mentally. It is 
different with big fortunes earned, not 
inherited. Here the possessor has 
every chance to get enjoyment out of 
his riches, because the moral conditions 
are here present that make for a con- 
scient appreciation of the attained. 
There has been effort, struggle, strenu- 
ous exertion, a gradually developing 
understanding of the advantages gain- 
ed. Here there can be no satiety, 
no boredom; here all is movement, 
progress. 

In America, the land where perhaps 
the greatest fortunes in the world are 
made and lost, where money is in a roll- 
ing state, and not held, as with us, by 
possessors occupied mostly with their 
rent-rolls, afraid of any diminution or 
risk to their capital — in America, the 
millionaires who make their fortunes 
may well enjoy them; for have they 
not often risen from deepest poverty, 
passed through all the successive phases 
of penury, and competence, only 
finally to wrest crowning success from 
feeble fate? They can well appreciate 
the riches they have stamped with the 
value of their own personality. 

Shall we Russian ci-devant rich not 
learn something from the American 
millionaire, who loses fortunes as su- 
perbly as he makes them, overhauling 
them, perhaps, not once but twice or 
thrice in a lifetime, while with us the 
enormous sums they represent would 
probably lie barren, in safe but unpro- 
ductive seclusion? Shall we not emu- 
late some of the American pluck in los- 
ing, of their energy in gaining, and 
refuse to accept our present destitu- 
tion as irretrievable? Of course, we 
need not all of us expect to become mil- 
lionaires; neither should I say is it nec- 
essary. I dare say we can manage very 
well with a little less. The thing is, to 
do the start in the right spirit, with the 
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right thoughts. It is that which chiefly 
matters and decides, whether our life 
isto bemiserable or not. Wecanachieve 
nothing by vain regrets, and by allow- 
ing our energies to fritter away in sor- 
rowing and lamenting. If we want to 
achieve, we must take our stand 
resolutely, and act. 

We have a double work to do — one 
on the outward plane of life, the other 
in ourselves. We fail so often in our 
endeavors toward success and achieve- 
ment because we concentrate only on 
the outward effort, and ignore the most 
important one of inner preparation and 
adaptation. There is a law that rules 
our mind and consciousness, as there is 
a law that rules acoustics, and elec- 
tricity, and the like. It gives us the 
means to shut out from our conscious- 
ness the thoughts that sadden and 
weaken us, and to put in their place 
thoughts that give us strength, and 
that carry us forward by their impetus. 
Only we must have recourse to our 


spiritual faculties and power of will to 


utilize this law. We often do so intui- 
tively, but we can learn to do so with 
understanding and system; and then, 
of course, our success will be all the 
greater. 

When we are freed from the burden 
of vain repining, and have lightened 
our load of sorrow by throwing off dis- 
mal and disintegrating thoughts, we 
experience a great relief, a great recuper- 
ation of energy, and we make the new 
start, a liberated being. Buoyant in 
resolve; determined to win the race; 
heart and mind open to all the chances; 
grateful for every result — how much 
satisfaction, how much enjoyment, do 
we not glean on the way! Humble joys, 
perhaps, but how genuine. The satis- 
faction of a set purpose; the exultation 
over the first work found and of a task 
well done; the thrilling joy over an un- 
expected extra job that opens out the 
possibility for some long denied com- 
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fort. Pleasant anticipations, planning 
absorbing projects, hopes — does not 
all that tend to make our life intensely 
lived every minute, full of a vivid 
interest, which our former uniform 
existence, running in fixed grooves, 
never gave us? All is relative, nothing 
has fixed, unchanging, intrinsic value, 
but only that worth which circum- 
stances stamp into it, and the individ- 
ual is capable of deriving from it. No 
gift in the time of our riches gave us 
such pleasure as we now, in our desti- 
tution, derive from every small acqui- 
sition, from every small bargain suc- 
cessfully concluded. 

Puerilities, you may think. No, 
nothing is puerile that helps us fight 
the good fight and claim the victory; 
makes us the masters of life, not its 
slaves. Not by despising the material, 
but by assigning to it its right place of 
subordination and correlation to the 
spiritual, can material values give us 
true satisfaction; and the material 
world once approached from this stand- 
point gives us wealth of enjoyment un- 
dreamed of by those who have only the 
materialist’s perceptions. 

If thus, in our poverty, we are buoy- 
ant and strong and hopeful, instead of 
chronically discontented and fretful; if 
our soul is singing, our pulses throb- 
bing to the exigencies of a new life 
of work and exertion — then, surely, 
this is our privilege: the privilege of 
the former rich — not of the broken- 
hearted, long-suffering, exhausted poor, 
who have never known joy nor ex- 
pected it, who have been crushed from 
their cradles, and are a terrible re- 
proach to the social organization of 
humanity, asad object lesson of the 
deficiency of that system of grasping 
covetousness, of egotistical self-love, of 
force and violence, which has led hu- 
manity into the bondage of material- 
ism, of loveless competition and crime- 
stained possession. 





THE MYSTERY OF STELLA 


BY E. BARRINGTON 


This paper have I wrote for certain grave considerations which make me suppose 


at well it were one day placed in the hands of the Dean. 
may destroy it, but this time shall determine ere my death. 


Esther Johnson.) 


WueEn the Dean paid his last visit to 
London, an: 1726, he writ thus in a 
letter directed to Mrs. Dingley, but for 
her and me: — 

“Farewell, my dearest lives and de- 
lights. I love you better than ever, as 
hope saved, and ever will. I can count 
on nothing but M. D.’s love and kind- 
ness, and so, farewell, dearest Md. 
PRESTO.” 

So he signs himself, and so it seems 
the old screen will still be kept up and 
the letters to me wrote to her also, and 
in the child’s talk that pleaseth him, lest 
any in the world suspect the famous 
divine hath a man’s heart. But hath 
he? This I have not known, nor shall. 
Yet let me tell my own heart yet again 
how deep my debt to him, remembering 
the sickly child of Moor Park to whom 
he brought not alone learning but com- 
panionship, and all the joy known to 
her childhood. And Dr. Swift hath 
since been pleased to acknowledge 
that, having instilled in this poor child 
the principles of honour and virtue, 
she hath not swerved from them in any 
passage of her life. 

Yet have I not? Again I question my 
heart. "I is the most I can hope that 


1The letters in this story to or from Dean 
Swift are authentic. —Tue AuTHor. 


°T is, however, possible I 
(Writ an: 1727 by me, 


the woman hath repaid the child’s 
debt. On this I will be judged. 

A keen remembrance begins not 
much before the age of eight, nor can I 
recall a time when I did not love him. 
My mother’s time was took up in mak- 
ing her court to my Lady Giffard, sister 
to our benefactor, Sir William Temple; 
and Rebecca Dingley’s (a kinswoman 
of the Temples) in making her court to 
all; and the child Esther might run as 
she pleased, chid only when she was 
remembered. And this young man took 
pity on her. I remember very well Dr. 
Swift’s face in youth. ’T was extraor- 
dinary handsome and commanding, the 
eyes blue and piercing, the features 
strong, and a something that very early 
distinguisht him from others, so that 
great persons coming of errands to Sir 
William Temple were not seldom drawn 
into intercourse with his secretary. 

Mr. Swift was not then so prudent as 
he became later. What need with a 
child? He permitted his fancy to range 
in all he said; and seated by the lake at 
Moor Park, with this child at his knee 
looking up into his face, he would dis- 
course of things in heaven and earth, 
forgetting his hearer. For he who could 
charm all charmed himself no less, and 
often hath said to me laughing: — 
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‘There’s no company so good as 
Jonathan Swift’s—and he _ himself 
would choose it before all others!’ 

Of this I am not certain, for the Dean 
hath been and is very partial to the 
company of the great and famous of 
either sex. 

°T was thus, sitting by the lake and 
gazing down the great perspective cut 
in the trees, he saw the peasants going 
homeward up the hill, no greater than 
ants, and looking into my eyes (from 
which and my name he called me Star, 
and later, Stella), he said: — 

“What say you, Mrs. Star, if these 
folk were really no bigger than now 
they seem? What if this country were 
peopled by a race of little creeping 
Hop-o’-my-Thumbs?’ 

“O rare, rare!’ I cried, and clapt my 
hands. ‘Tell me the history of them, 
Mr. Swift, and their little homely ways 
and houses like bees’ cells for size.’ 

And as I looked up and the words 
came from him, truly all was visible 
before me. ’T is a gift Mr. Swift hath 
had from the beginning, that men should 
see what he would. And women, — O 
Father Almighty, — women! 

If I ask myself when this harmless 
love did change to a woman’s, I cannot 
tell, because with my growth it grew. 
But the first pain it brought (and sure 
pain is love’s shadow) was an: 1697, 
when I was sixteen years of age. For I 
sat by the housekeeper’s window, and 
Sir William and Mr. Swift were pacing 
the path, their voices coming and go- 
ing. Mr. Swift was now dressed as the 
young Levite he sometimes called him- 
self since he returned from Ireland a 
clergyman; and he walked with his eyes 
fixed moodily on the ground, listening 
to Sir William. 

“Why, as to that, Jonathan,’ said he 
familiarly, ‘I ever thought it behoves a 
parson to marry when he hath got 
preferment. There is room for Mrs. 
Parson’s help with the women and 
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children of the parish and ’t is meet she 
should set an example with her neat 
parsonage, and be a notable woman 
with her possets and cordials for the sick. 
Now what like is this pretty Varina 
that Dr. Holmes hath brought news of 
from Belfast?’ 

“Miss Waring,’ says Mr. Swift, very 
grave, ‘is a commendable young lady, 
but I design not for marriage as yet, 
sir, nor for a long time to come.’ 

They past out of hearing and, return- 
ing, I heard but the last part of Sir 
William’s words: — 

©T is a cruel thing for a man to raise 
hopes he means not to be answerable 
for, and I am told the young lady grows 
very melancholy upon it. True it is, 
a man must sow his wild oats even 
though he honour his cloth; but ’t is not 
well to sow them in a harmless girl’s 
acre, Jonathan. Sow them by the way- 
side, and then they come not up to her 
confusion and your own.’ 

‘A sound precept, sir; but better still 
to sow none. This shall be my care. 
As to the connection you speak of, ’t is 
long broke off, and was at all times im- 
possible, the lady having no portion, 
and myself — as you know!’ 

His brow was like a thunder-cloud 
ere it bursts; but, looking up, he catcht 
sight of me, and continued with no 
pause: — 

‘As for that matter of the publishers, 
sir — they have writ to say that they 
wait your commands anent the Letters 
of Phalaris. Asking your pardon, time 
goes, and we should be speaking of this 
and not of child’s toys.’ 

I knew by the black blink of his eyes 
that I had heard what he would not; 
and as they turned, my heart beat so 
that I laid my hand on it, as if that 
poor fence might hide its throbbing. 
And for the first time in my life I knew 
I had in this world an enemy, and that 
was this Varina; and from that hour 
mine eyes waited on him. 
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Mr. Swift was now grown very cau- 
tious. In public he addressed me as 
“Mrs. Johnson,’ or, when Sir William 
rallied him, as ‘Mrs. Esther,’ affecting 
an awful distance, which was not in his 
heart, for therein was still the tender- 
ness for his child and pupil, as he had 
used to call me. And he was good 
enough to signify to Mrs. Dingley, who 
carried it to me, that he found me grown 
to his liking; ‘beautiful, graceful and 
agreeable,’ says he, and condescended 
to praise even my black hair and pale 
face, after which I would not have 
exchanged it against the golden hair of 
Helen. But still held aloof except when 
I was in company with others. And I 
took note that, of all the ladies that 
came and went at Moor Park, there 
was not one but hung upon his talk, 
and held up her head when he came 
near, spreading out all her graces. Mr. 
Swift had always that power with our 
sex and, if he used it, ’t is but what all 
men do. Providence made us fair game, 
to our undoing and theirs. ’T is not all 
men who have this gift, and never have 
I seen one who, having it, spared to use 
it, whether from liking or policy. 

Yet he used it strangely. Iremember, 
when the fair lady Mary Fane came to 
Moor Park, — a widowed beauty and 
toast, — the look of scorn she cast from 
her fine eyes on the young secretary. 

‘I marvel, Sir William,’ says she, 
‘that you will have your servant ever 
at your elbow, so that a body hath 
never a word with you alone. I would 
not presume to censure, but certainly 
my father’s chaplain does not so intrude 
himself into company; and ’t is difficult 
for persons of quality to speak their 
mind in such underbred society.’ 

“Why, your ladyship!’ says he laugh- 
ing, ‘be gracious to my young Levite. 
He is not of the common sort of creep- 
ing parson, but I dare venture will yet 
be heard of. Simple as your ladyship 
thinks him, he is at home in all com- 
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pany, be it great or little; and I had not 
known him three year when I sent him 
to London on a secret errand — and I 
was not mistook.’ 

‘Such persons,’ says the lady, very 
haughty, ‘are paid to exert themselves 
in our service. We may expect no 
less.’ 

So it passed; but a busybody carried 
this, with other tattle, to Mr. Swift, 
who questioned me also. I looked to 
see him mighty angry, and first his 
brows frowned, and then he laughed, as 
if a thought pleased him. 

‘Said she so, the painted jade! What, 
Madam Stella, shall not a stinking 
pride be taught its place by the Church? 
I'll give the hussy her lesson.’ 

That very day my Lady Mary sitting 
to embroidery on the great terrace in 
the shade, and I holding her threads, 
she threw Mr. Swift a word as he past, 
to ask the name of the nymph that was 
turned to a bush to escape the pursuit 
of Apollo; for that was the subject of 
her needle. 

‘Daphne, madam,’ says he. ‘Have I 
your permission to look upon your work? 
Oh, fie! — this bush — ’t is a rose-bush, 
and Daphne became a laurel. Sure, a 
lady with your ladyship’s reputation 
for wit will not be in error.’ 

She stopped with the needle in her 
hand and lookt at him angrily. 

‘Sir, if you know better than Mrs. 
Weyland who drew my pattern, in- 
struct me. I am not too proud to learn 
from my — betters.’ 

She made the word an insult, and 
went on: — 

‘Have I done amiss to give Apollo 
wings to his feet?’ 

“Why, indeed, madam, ’t is Mercury 
carries the wings. In another lady’s 
I had said ’t is Cupid, but from some 
ladies love cannot fly.’ 

So it began. In a moment more she 
had bid him be seated, and tell her 
stories that a lady might paint with 
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her needle. And presently her hands 
dropt in her lap, and her eyes fixed 
on his face, and presently also I was 
dismist. 

That evening he came into Dingley’s 
room, where I sat with her to repair 
the household linen, and rattled on, full 
of wit and good humour; and when 
Dingley went out to fetch a cordial for 
him, he says: — 

“Well, Mistress Stella, did we give the 
lying slut her lesson to-day — did we? 
Sure, *t was a pure bite!’ 

And says I: — 

‘I have seldom heard your Rever- 
ence more entertaining.’ 

And he, laughing hugely: — 

“A cat may be choked with cream as 
well as fishbones, Mrs. Stella. Keep 
your pretty little eyes open, child, and 
thou shalt see.’ 

Ina week she was his humble servant. 
°T is scarce credible, but I saw her 
once lay her hand, sparkling with 
jewels, upon his, and he shake it off as 
if *t were dirt. Pity —’t is a flower 
that grows in the furrows of a heart 
ploughed up by sorrow, and my day was 
not come. 

Yet for all his caution we met some- 
times, when I would be gathering 
flowers and lavender, or fruit for Mrs. 
Groson the cook. And I knew he loved 
to talk with me. He loves it still. 
Many was the jest we had — jests with 
their root in childhood and folly to all 
but him and me. 

So came the day that changed all. 


II 


°T was a fair sunset, with one star 
shining, and I stood in the copse far 
from the house, to hear the nightingale; 
and, though I thought of him, did not 
see that he leaned against the King’s 
Beech, until he stirred and made my 
heart to flutter. 

“I watch your namesake, Stella,’ says 
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he, ‘and wonder if in that sweet star are 
plots and envyings —a Marlborough 
intriguing against his King, a Burnet 
plotting for an archbishopric, an ugly 
Dutch monsterkin on the throne — 
and a naughty rogue called Stella, that 
hath forgot her old tutor and loves him 
no more. Yet if that love should mis- 
carry, I know not —’ 

‘If it miscarry,’ says I, trembling, 
‘there will be many to succeed it. But 
I think, Mr. Swift, it cannot.’ 

‘Many?’ he answered, and up went 
his brows. ‘Such as my Lady Mary and 
such-like? But that is no love, Stella- 
kin. ’T is only thy innocence could mis- 
take it. The true name is none so pretty, 
and not for thy lips. Get thee to a nun- 
nery, child — the world is not for suchas 
thee.’ 

So I faltered out: ‘What is love?’ 

‘A thing that hath no existence be- 
tween man and woman in this world, so 
mixed is it with lust and hatred and 
jealousy. True, there is love, but it is 
not that one. ’T is the loves filial and 
paternal, and friendship, better than 
all the loves the rhymesters hang with 
their namby-pamby. The love between 
the sexes — ’t is a game wherein the 
weaker loses, and then—ve victis! 
Hast forgot thy Latin, child?’ 

And then I broke out into a great 
sobbing, as if my bursting heart would 
break; for, I know not why, but this cut 
me like a knife. And he took my hand 
with anxious kindness to soothe me; 
and at the bird’s rustle in the tree, 
dropt it and stood apart. He lived in 
the eye of the world even in such af- 
fections as he owned. But I sobbed 
on 


‘Pray, pray, don’t sob, Stella,’ he 
says. ‘This is mighty, mighty ill and 
like a child. Dry those pretty eyes, — 
prettier, gadso! than any Lady Mary’s 
of them all! — and tell me wherein I 
have offended. *T was not willingly.’ 

So, drowned in tears, I lookt up, and 
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having lookt, turned away weeping, 
and could say no more. For what skill 
had I to argufy with a man of such 
infinite parts? And yet well I knew that 
in this matter of love, I was the wiser, 
though but a simpleton. But he caught 
my hands. 

‘Have I hurt thee, Stella? I were a 
devil if I did. What ails my girl at love? 
What is it to thee? Keep away from 
that raging fire. Souse it with every 
stream of reason and honour. Heap the 
ice of the Pole on it, for it is not only 
hell itself but feeds the flame of hell 
eternal.’ 

He so wrung my hand that it pained; 
and I saw his face work like a man most 
desperately sick and ill. It dried the 
tears in my eyes, and I stood trembling 
and staring upon him, and the twilight 
was sweet about us with a smell of grass 
and growing things and flowers; a night 
for lovers—and I most miserable. | 

‘I doubt,’ — he began and stopt; 
and then, with a cry that choked in his 
throat, he put his arms about me and I 
laid my head on his breast. 

Should I blame myself for that half- 
hour? Should I blame my Dear, the 
Desire of mine eyes? ”T was but a step 
to take across the line that parts inno- 
cence from — No, no, never will I say 
guilt! °T was not guilt, if all the tongues 
of men and angels should so preach. 
*T is in the later denial of love that guilt 
lay hid. But these things I did not 
then know, and I thought in my sim- 
plicity the world changed and the fool- 
ish girl become a woman and beloved, 
and our lives together in a fair prospect 
before us. 

And suddenly — ‘Go — go!’ he cried, 
rejecting me and thrusting me from 
him. ‘Go, and never again let me 
see your face. I sicken —I sicken at 
what is done. No—no! Speak not, 
utter not, lest I strike you and myself 
dead. Leave me, for God’s pity’s sake. 
Go!’ 
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So did the Angel with the flaming 
sword drive our first parents out of Par- 
adise. I drew apart shuddering, and 
he cried after me in a loud whisper: — 

‘Let none see your face. Go in by 
the covered door, and so to your room, 
and plead headache if Dingley see you. 
Go.’ 

What woman in giving all met ever 
so sorry a return — and why? I broke 
my brain with thinking, and at that 
time found no answer. Later, I knew. 

I washed the tears from my eyes in 
the morning, and so to the housekeep- 
er’s room. And he was there, reading in 
a great book, and my heart leapt like 
the last leap of a hare with the dogs 
on it. 

“Why, Stellakin — saucy-nose!’ says 
he, laughing, but his face was pale. He 
could cheat with his words, but I saw 
his face bleacht like a linen clout be- 
hind his laugh, and I swear at that time 
he loved me, though he loved advance- 
ment better. ‘You are bright and early, 
young woman! Are you for the garden, 
to get you a stomach for breakfast? 
Well, so-so! and pray for poor Presto 
as you go; for in honour and conscience, 
his Ppt is the child of his heart.’ 

How could I endure this? I closed 
the door, and left him laughing with 
white lips. 

So went the day, and now I saw his 
drift. He would hold the little language 
of childhood for a shield betwixt us. I 
should be nothing more for ever than 
Ppt — poor pretty thing, Stellakin, the 
pretty rogue. He would not fail in this, 
but only in all my hopes. He would 
give me all but that I longed for. 

And next day a new thing. Dingley 
and I sitting together, he came upon 
us, and in all he said included her. She 
was his second Md. He was her poor 
Presto, also. I saw his will and knew he 
built a fence about himself. 

So gradually the days covered that 
sunset, and ’*t was impossible that I 
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should speak, and life went by, and still 
I studied with him, but Dingley always 
present. 


Ill 


Hath he a heart? I know not. That 
sunset was a grave between us; and had 
the corpse risen and stared him in the 
face, I think he had run mad. In my 
solitary hours, I would imagine I spoke. 
Sometimes I would kneel before him 
entreating, and he would raise me up, 
as a certain king did another Esther. 
Sometimes he would fall at my knees, 
and I would bow my head upon him, 
weeping for joy. But yet always I knew 
that, if we glanced near that secret, he 
would rise and stare upon me with a 
ghastly face, and I would see him no 
more. Yet at that time he loved me. 
To himself he will not lie in reading this. 

°T was in 1699 Sir William Temple 
died, and the household at Moor Park 
was broke up. Mr. Swift took the kind- 
est part in my settlement and the laying 
out of my little fortune. ‘And be easy 
about money, you nauti-nauti, dear 
girls,’ says he to old Dingley and me; 
‘for what is mine is yours, and were it 
my blood, ’t is all one.’ 

And so laid his plans that we should 
come to Ireland, where he had prefer- 
ment at Laracor near Dublin, and the 
prebend of Dunlavin in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. And, God forgive me, I 
asked myself if the thought to keep me 
under his guidance mingled not itself 
with all his kindness. 

So I, being twenty years old, and 
Dingley a kind bustling woman, we 
went, and Ireland was a kindly home, 
for ’t was near him, and I might see 
him. Not as I would — oh, never that! 
but as a friend, provided *t was with 
caution. For as he now mounted in the 
Church and his ambition strengthened 
on him (and sure Cromwell himself did 
not more suffer from that failing of 
noble minds), caution grew to be his 
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main thought; for he said the adventure 
of our coming looked so like a frolic 
that censure might hold as if there were 
a secret history in such a removal; but 
this would soon blow over by circum- 
spect conduct, and this too was used to 
put a distance between us. 

We lodged near him and met as 
friends. And this I thought the more, 
when Mr. Tisdall, his friend, made suit 
to me. I was cold, — what else, — for 
I thought myself a wife, if a forsaken 
one, and Mr. Tisdall imagined that Dr. 
Swift opposed his suit, objecting that 
his means did not come.up to the expec- 
tation he formed for me, who was, he 
said, in a manner, his ward. 

Poor Mr. Tisdall writ in haste on 
this, and brought me Dr. Swift’s reply 
(who had not broke the matter to me) 
and thus it ran: — 


My conjecture is that you think I obstruct 
your inclinations to please my own. In 
answer to all which I will, upon my con- 
science and honour, tell you the naked 
truth. [The naked truth! O God, if it were 
told!] If my fortunes and humour served 
me to think of that state, I should certainly 
make your choice, because I never saw that 
person whose conversation I entirely valued 
but hers. This was the utmost I ever gave 
way to. [But once — but once!] And this 
regard of mine never once entered my head 
as an impediment to you, since it is held so 
necessary and convenient a thing for ladies 
to marry, and that time takes off the lustre 
of virgins in all other eyes but mine. 


This Mr. Tisdall offered on his knees, 
declaring it must remove my last objec- 
tions, since the worthy friend of my 
childhood supported his suit. I received 
it sedately, and dismist him with the 
compunction so worthy a gentleman 
merited. Was this letter honest to his 
friend? I say not. 

Henceforth he disliked Mr. .Tisdall. 
Could I impute this to jealousy? Why 
not? Truly, there is a something Orien- 
tal in the passions of men; and if a 
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woman break through this, ’t is at her 
peril. 

So stood matters when the Doctor 
went to London, an: 1710, on his errand 
of obtaining the First Fruits for the 
Irish Church from the Crown — and 
he chosen from all others to this, for 
his commanding talent and presence, 
though then but forty-two years of age, 
and many dignitaries older yet not 
wiser. It created much envy. 

I missed him, and yet took a sad ease 
in his going. “IT was the easier to talk 
with Dingley, to play at ombre with the 
Dean and Mrs. Walls; for when he was 
in presence, my heart waited upon his 
speech, and he wounded with many a 
word and look he thought not on. And 
he writ often in the form of a Journal 
to Dingley and me, saying: — 

‘I will write something every day to 
MD., and when it is full, will send it; 
and that will be pretty, and I will 
always be in conversation with MD, 


and MD with Presto.’ 


IV 


*T was near a year since his going 
when Mrs. Coleburn came to Dublin, 
full of London talk, and her friendship 
with the great Dr. Swift, the hope of 
the Tories. Indeed, it made her a great 
woman with the clergy in Dublin, that 
she knew so much of his sayings and 
doings and in what great company he 
was got and the clutter he made in Lon- 
don. Much was true, as I knew under 
his own hand. Much was idle twattle 
and the giddiness of a woman that will 
be talking. Now, one day, she visited 
me, dressed out in the last London 
mode, and talked as I knotted, and 
presently says she: — 

‘And, Mrs. Johnson, what will be 
said, the Doctor being made a Bishop 
as he now looks for, if he bring home a 
fine young bride from London. Sure he 
lives at Mrs. Vanhomrigh’s, so often is 
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he there, and Miss Hessy is as pretty a 
girl as eye can see, in her young twen- 
ties and a bit of a fortune to boot. I 
have ever said the Doctor was not on 
the market for nothing. He is not the 
man for a portionless beauty. Hath he 
wrote of this? for all the tongues are 
wagging, and the lady in such a blaze 
with the tender passion that she can’t 
by any means smother it.’ 

‘Doctor Swift hath often writ of 
Mrs. Vanhomrigh and her hospitalities,’ 
says I, smiling. ‘Also of the charming 
Miss V. Her name is no stranger here.’ 

So I baffled the woman, and could 
see her petty malice dumbed. I held 
the smile on my face like a mask. 

‘Well, ’t is a charming creature, and 
the Doctor commends her wit in all 
quarters; and ’t is certain he should be 
a judge, for he tutors her in Latin. 
There’s many a man would gladly tutor 
the seductive Miss Hessy.’ 

When she took leave, I writ to the 
kind Patty Rolt in London. When her 
reply returned, ’t was but to confirm 
Mrs. Coleburn. Then I turned over all 
his letters — yet did not need — for 
mention of this woman, and found but 
three, though of the mother and her 
house he writ in almost every letter, but 
making somewhat too light of it. 
*T was a raging pain that he should be 
her tutor —I had thought that was 
mine only and not to recur — a mem- 
ory stored where neither rust nor moth 
might touch it. Well— what could I 
but hate the girl? And to hate is a bit- 
ter thing: it saps the life and breaks the 
strength, and so no escape night or day. 
I must then fancy his letters cooling, 
and later says Dingley unprompted: — 

‘The Doctor is took up with his fine 
friends and his business. La! — for 
sure he writes not as he did, but is 
plaguey busy. Two simple women 
can’t expect so much of his time that 
duchesses go begging for.’ 

He stayed long away, and Patty Rolt 
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writ often, discreet and willing to serve 
me; and one day comes a packet from 
her, and when I cut the seals, out falls 
a letter — his. I read it first. 


Miss Hessy, I am so weary of this place 

[’t was Windsor] that I am resolved to leave 
it in two days. I will come as early on Mon- 
day as I can find opportunity, and will take 
a little Grub Street lodgings pretty near 
where I did before, and will dine with you 
three times a week and tell you a thousand 
secrets, provided you will have no quarrels 
with me. I long to drink a dish of coffee in 
thesluttery, and hear you dun me for secrets, 
and ‘Drink your coffee — why don’t you 
drink your coffee?’ 
So he writ, and more — much more 
could I read unsaid. For him, this was 
much —I knew it. Then, another 
letter — a woman’s hand. 


It is inexpressible the concern I am in ever 
since I heard from Mrs. Lewis that your 
head is so much out of order. Who is your 
physician? Satisfy me so much as to tell me 
what medicines you have took and do take. 
O what would I give to know how you do 
this instant. My fortune is too hard. Your 
absence was enough without this cruel addi- 
tion. I have done all that was possible to 
hinder myself from writing for fear of break- 
ing my promise; but it is all in vain: for had 
I vowed neither to touch pen, ink, or paper, 
I certainly should have had some other in- 
vention, and I am impatient to the last 
degree to hear how you are. I hope I shall 
soon have you here. ; 

The two were wrapt in a sheet from 
Patty who had writ thereon: — ‘Dropt 
by the Doctor when in a giddy attack, 
visiting me.’ 

I think she was shamed. So was not 
I. As well ask the hound if he is shamed 
when tracking the deer. Had it been 
to save my life, instead of lose it, I had 
less eagerly read. “IT was clear they 
understood one another. With me, in 
his caution, Dingley must be joined 
when he writ. With her, not so. Her 
happiness was a knife turned in a 
bleeding wound. 
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So I writ him, in a letter of many 
matters, somewhat scornfully of the 
family as marveling a little that he 
whom all solicited could be satisfied 
with such inconsiderable people. In 
time he replied thus: — 


Sir A. Fountaine and I dined by invita- 
tion with Mrs. V. You say they are of no 
consequence — why, they keep as good 
female company as I do male. I see all 
the drabs of quality at this end of the town 
with them. I saw two Lady Bettys there 
this afternoon. Rare walking in the Park 
now. Why don’t you walk in the Green 
of St. Stephen’s? What beasts the Irish 
women are never to walk. 


Men hide not matters so well as 
women. They say too much or not 
enough. 

Much later he writ: ‘I found Mrs. V. 
all in combustion with her landlord. 
Her eldest daughter is of age, and going 
to Ireland to look after her fortune and 
get it in her own hands.’ 

So I was to think it concerned them 
not to be apart. Immediately I set my 
wits to discover where was her estate, 
and *t was not long ere I knew ’t was 
Marlay Abbey, near Celbridge; but the 
lady would reside in Dublin while mak- 
ing her dispositions, being Mrs. Emer- 
son’s guest, and was like to be at a rout 
at her house. ’T was long since I attend- 
ed a rout, but I intrigued to be bid- 
den as courtiers intrigue for an inch of 
blue ribbon; and in such a fever and 
anguish as I think I had died of it if not 
successful. 

So, when the day was come, I went 
with Mrs. Stoyte; and the first person I 
saw was a young lady on the stair-head 
as we went up, and Mrs. Emerson pre- 
senting her to many. A fine young Lon- 
don madam, who curtseyed to me, tak- 
ing no more heed than of any other. 

Shall I admit her beauty? I did not 
think her charming, despite fine spark- 
ling eyes and a luxuriance of brown 
hair. Her lips were full and her chin 
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round, but she looked full her age, and 
between the brows was a line that I 
would call the Doctor’s sign-manual. 
I have it myself —I have seen it in 
others — ’t is the claw-foot of care, care 
never-ending and cruel unrest, and 
hope that sickens the spirit and fades 
the bloom; and in her, though but just 
of age, the first bloom was gone that is 
like morning dew in a young girl’s eyes. 
He loves to tyrannise over women and 
show his familiarity by a certain bru- 
tality of address, and the line comes not 
slowly. 

I caught sight of her person with 
mine in a long glass — she in her sea- 
green sacque flowered with pink, and 
myself in gray, — ‘an angel’s face a 
little cracked,’ — that was the best he 
could say for Stella! She gave not a 
thought to the faded Dublin lady that 
would have given all but her eternal 
hope to read in that girl’s soul. Oh, the 
mask of the human face behind which 
none may look! 


V 


So she went, and after a year he re- 
turned, now Dean of St. Patrick. He 
was kind, but ’t was a kindness that 
stood apart and viewed itself carefully 
lest it diminish my due. *T was easy 
seen he was engaged in thought. Well 
— shall a woman expect more from a 
man in the world’s eye? Let her be 
humbly grateful for the crumbs he lets 
fall. 

Also for the crumbs from her rival’s 
table; for Miss Hessy following, and 
now an orphan, was established soon 
after at Marlay; and whether I would 
or not, I knew when the Dean’s rides 
took him that way, my Mrs. Prue being 
courted by his man Samuel, and all 
he did trickling through that channel. 
°T was at this time also that copies 
were handed about of his poem ‘Cade- 
nus and Vanessa,’ and ’t was the very 
top of talk and admiration. Many 
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might guess who was the lady, and the 
Dean was mighty angry, and said 
*t was but a jest, and no friend to him 
who took it otherwise. He asked me 
with a feigned carelessness if I had read 
it, and I, replying carelessly that I 
thought it extreme fine and could wish 
he would write oftener in that vein, he 
smiled and looked pleased and so it 
passed. But again and yet again I 
conned the lines: — 

’T is to the world a secret yet 

Whether the nymph to please her swain 
Talks in a high romantic strain, 

Or whether he at last descends 

To act with less seraphic ends. 

Or, to compound the business, whether 
They temper love and books together, 

Must never to mankind be told, 

Nor shall the conscious Muse unfold. 

I knew the meaning of that passage 
where others guesst. I read it by the 
light of a sunset many years gone, and 
lived in hell. 

*T was when Mr. Dean was next in 
London, came a letter to me. 


Madam, I have great and urgent reason 
to wish the honour of meeting you and a 
half hour’s conversation. Any place you 
may condescend to appoint will be perfectly 
agreeable and the favour prized by 

Your obedient humble servant, 
EstHER VANHOMRIGH 
(who would not ask it unless it concerned 
Mrs. Johnson as nearly as herself). 


I broke my brains thinking, should I 
or should I not? Nor can I now unravel 
all the motives at work. But in two 
days’ time I writ: — 

Madam, I have a difficulty to come at the 
reason for your request, but am compelled 
by courtesy to appoint three o’ the clock at 
the rooms of Mrs. Dew, my old servant, at 
Kidder Street, No. 12. Your obt humble 
servant, 

EstHerR JOHNSON. 


Strange our names should be alike! 

She was the first at the meeting. Ien- 
sured this, delaying my chair at the cor- 
ner of Kidder street till I saw her enter. 
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The room was small and poorly de- 
cent, and her hoop and mine filled it. 
She curtseyed low, as did I, and though 
she aimed at composure I could see her 
lips work. The line between her brows 
was eight years deeper, her face pale, 
the bloom faded, and her mouth droopt. 
Had she been any other, I had pitied 
her. His friendship is fatal to my sex, 
though I have wore it like an honour. 
For me, I was composed. It’s not for 
nothing I have spent my life in that 
school — she was a newer pupil. 

Being seated, I asked her to favour 
me with her commands, and she came 
straight at the business with a kind of 
directness pitiable enough. 

‘Madam, all the world talks of the 
goodness of Mrs. Johnson. I am not 
long a resident of these parts, but am no 
stranger to your merits. "T is my con- 
fidence in them causes this explanation. 
May I ask pardon for plain speaking?’ 

‘Madam, if the subject is one I can 
admit of, speech cannot be too plain.’ 

‘So I have been told. Accept me 
therefore as a plain-dealer, madam, and 
have the goodness to read what I can- 
not speak. But first,’;—she put her 
hand to her throat as if she might 
swoon, and so closing her eyes for a 
moment, opened them clearly on me, — 
‘Madam, between a certain gentleman 
and myself have been love-passages 
tending, as I believed — hoped — to 
marriage. A passion that, with due 
regard to honour, hath been the ruler 
of my life hath brought me to Celbridge 
as I did think for the happiness of both. 
Being arrived, I have the happiness to 
see this gentleman often, and he hath 
had the goodness to say that no person 
hath ever been so- loved, honoured, 
esteemed, ADORED by him as your hum- 
ble servant. Yet I am told that a for- 
mer attachment doth so constrain his 
honour that little can be hoped.’ — (Her 
voice broke.) ‘Madam, will you read 
this paper, and say Yes or No?’ 
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I opened it, and thus read: — 

Madam, of your angelic goodness be 
pleased to answer, are you indeed the wife 
of one I name not? If it be true, I will 
utterly withdraw my intrusive presence. 
In pity, answer me. 

It seemed many minutes I sat with 
this in my hand, and she dropt on her 
knee at my feet, looking up in agony. 
Time passed and I heard my voice 
as if it were another’s, and strange to 
me. 

‘Madam, am I expected to disclose 
my secrets to one of whom I know not 
if she tells truth? What are you to the 
Dean, and what proof do you give of 
what you are, that I should answer?’ 

She said very low: — 

‘I had not thought of that. But ’t is 
very true.’ And, trembling and looking 
fearfully about her, she put her hand 
inside the whalebone of her bodice and 
drew out letters. ‘I thought not these 
would be seen by any, but buried with 
me when I die; but ’t is impossible you 
should know me for honest, and because 
honour speaks in your face — read 
these.’ 

I took them, trembling inwardly. 
She, poor wretch, was newer to her 
trade, and was like to faint. I knew the 
writing. 

I will see you tomorrow, if possible. You 
know it is not above five days since I saw 
you, and that I would ten times more, if it 
were at all convenient. — Cad bids me tell 
you that, if you complain of difficult writ- 
ing, he will give you enough to complain of. 

‘Cad’? Then I remembered — ‘Ca- 
denus and Vanessa.’ So — she might 
call him by a little familiar name, but 
I, never. I stopt there. 

‘Madam, have you thus writ to 
him?’ 

‘Always of late, madam. With a 
dash before it, as here you will see the 
cause.’ 

She pushed a letter into my hand, 
eager, as I thought, to convince not 
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only me but herself of his regard. And 
thus it read: — 


I wish your letters were as difficult 
(cautious) as mine, for then they would be 
of no consequence if dropped by careless 
messengers. A stroke thus — signifies all 
that may be said to Cad at beginning or 
conclusion. 

‘So,’ says I, ‘a stroke means endear- 
ments. Otherwise ’t is difficult to con- 
clude these sentimental letters.’ 

‘Madam,’ she broke out, ‘it means 
more than tongue can tell. And since 
you still doubt, have the condescension 
to read this letter of my own which he 
returned to me in rebuke. *T will show 
you our terms.’ 


— Cad, you are good beyond expression. 
I thought that last letter I writ was obscure 
and restrained enough. I took pains to write 
it after your manner. I am sorry my jeal- 
ousy should hinder you from writing more 
love letters. Pray tell me, did you not wish 
to come where that road to the left would 
have led you? I am now as happy as I can 
be without seeing — Cad. I beg you will 
continue happiness to your own Heskinage. 

I read, and was silent — reading this 
letter by the light of a dead sunset. I 
never dared so write. There was that 
between them that he had never shared 
with me, and yet all his old caution, as 
with me. I thought not, however, so 
much of his feelings as of hers, for I 
think his care for women is but skin- 
deep at best. He was ever willing to 
take the tribute of their hearts — nay, 
of their lives; but should they incom- 
mode him, or trespass across the line he 
hath marked — this careless liking is 
changed to hatred, and he will avenge 
himself brutally on the weak creatures 
that love him. 

Who should know this but I—I 
who have lived beside him and retained 
his friendship only because I have in all 
things submitted to his will — silent 
to death? Had I anything to lose to this 
unfortunate woman? No, I had lost 
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all many a long year ago. She still had 
hopes; I, none. Why torture a wretch 
so miserable? 

She kneeled before me, pale as a 
corpse. "T'was, sure, the strangest meet- 
ing. I could scarce hear her voice. 

‘Madam,’ says she, ‘I have put my 
life in your hand; for if Mr. Dean knew 
that I had come here — that I had 
dared — O madam, he can be cruel to 
women!’ 

I strove to collect my thoughts; then 
heard my own voice as a stranger’s:— 

‘Madam, to your question, the an- 
swer is No. There is no marriage be- 
tween Mr. Dean and me. I have no 
claim on him that obstructs your own.’ 

She looked up like one in a stupor of 
amazement — so dazed and white that 
I repeated my words. Then, suddenly, 
she gathered herself into composure 
like my own, but her poor lips trem- 
bled. I saw in her my girlhood long 
dead. 

“If I say I thank you, madam, with 
all my heart and soul for thus opening 
your mind to a most miserable woman, 
I say little. What is left of my life shall 
be a study to deserve your compassion. 
What would you have me do?’ 

I replied: ‘I think you will not fail in 
what honour and conscience dictate. 
°T is not for me to say. ’T is between 
you and Mr. Dean. And now, madam, 
will you give me leave to withdraw, for 
this hath been a painful meeting for us 
both.’ 

“Not before I bless you with all my 
broken heart,’ she cried, and took my 
hand. ‘For I will now tell you that, for 
all these letters, I know he loves not me 
nor any. I may please him better than 
another in moments, but there’s no 
security. He hath a contempt for 
women that scorches, and to hurt them 
—but ’t is not this I would say. I 
feared to find an exulting rival when 
I came to you, madam, and instead 
I find an angel of compassion. Sure I 
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read it in your eyes. In this life we shall 
meet no more; but in my prayers you 
will be present, and I beseech you, as 
the last favour, to give me an interest 
in yours, that I may know myself not 
utterly forsook. My one sister is not 
long dead — I am utterly alone in the 
world.’ 

She could not continue, but kissed 
my hand, and her tears fell on it. I told 
her that this meeting should remain 
secret, but she needed not assurance. 
We embraced, and so, curtseying, sepa- 
rated, she departing first. A good 
woman, if I have known one. ’T is of 
good women men make their victims. 
When I reached home, I found her 
paper still in my hand. 

I must now be brief. Mr. Dean 
returned, and all was as before; but I 
wearied yet more of the child’s play 
and prattle he still continued for my 
amusement. He was much engaged 
with writing. I thought him ill at ease. 

I was seated by the window on a day 
he will recall, when he entered pale and 
furious. 

‘What hath gone amiss?’ I cried, 
starting up. 

‘This,’ says he, in a voice I scarce 
knew, so awful was it; and laid before 
me the poor Vanessa’s paper that I 
believed I had destroyed weeks agone. 
O, what had I done? ’T was another 
paper I had burned, and this had lain 
in my pocket. "IT was most certainly 
Mrs. Prue — But what matter? He 
had what for her sake and mine I had 
died to hide. 

‘Hath that vixen dared to come anigh 
you?’ he cried. ‘Hath she ventured to 
disquiet my friends, the wanton jade, 
the scheming —’ and so on, pouring 
horrid words upon her that chilled my 
blood. *T was terrible in him, that he 
could so swiftly change to these furies 
with one he had favoured and to a rage 
frightful to see. I tried to moderate 
him, to speak for her; but nothing 
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availed. Finally I rose to withdraw, 
for he would hear nothing. 

‘But I’ll break her spirit,’ he said 
with clenched hands. ‘I’ll ride to Cel- 
bridge and face her with her crime —’ 

I held him back. ‘For God’s sake, 
no. Have patience. She hath done 
no harm, and no eye but mine saw 
the paper. I pitied her — we parted 
friends.’ 

“Then you saw her? She came?’ 

But I can write no more. He tore his 
coat from me, and so down the stair 
like a madman; and I heard his horse 
clatter down the street while I prayed 
for a soul in agony, and that she might 
not think I betrayed her. 

Hours went by. He returned, still 
riding furiously, and told me how he 
had dashed the paper on the table 
before her, and how she had sunk down 
speechless when he so spoke as sat- 
isfied even his vengeance. And so 
continued : — 

‘But I am resolved. Such sluts, such 
tongue-snakes shall not cross my path. 
You have been obedient, Stella, through 
good and ill report, and merit reward. 
I will speak with the Bishop of Clogher 
and he shall marry us forthwith, 
though privately. And we will live 
apart, for I cannot bend my will to live 
with any woman; but Stella shall know 
she is my wife, and the knowledge pierce 
that ’s heart.’ 

So, at last, the words I had once died 
to hear came and found me cold. In- 
deed, I despised them, though still I 
honour my friend. I mused, while he 
leaned against the window, breathing 
heavily and waiting my reply. 

“It comes too late,’ I said. ‘There 
was a time when it had been welcome, 
but not now. Also, my sympathies are 
engaged in a quarter where I think a 
little mercy had become you. With 
your permission, Mr. Dean, this is a 
subject that shall detain us no more.’ 

I pickt up my knotting as Dingley 
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entered. He stared upon me and went 
out, nor was it ever again mentioned. 

After, she writ me a word: ‘Madam 
and my friend, I know ’t was not your 
doing. That needs no words. I am 
very ill, and were it possible we should 
meet, *t would be my solace, but ’t is 
impossible. May the happiness the 
good should enjoy attend you, as do 
my prayers. Your grateful humble 
servant, E. V.’ 

I answered thus: ‘Madam and my 
friend, God be with you in life and 
death. The question you put to me I 
shall for ever answer as then. Comfort 
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yourself, for sure there is a world that 
sets this right, else were we of all men 
most miserable.’ 

She was dead in three weeks, of a 
broken heart. For me, my own hour 
draws on. I have writ this paper, yet 
think to destroy it, and know not what 
is best. No happiness lies before him 
in old age, for ’t is a plant he pulled up 
by the roots for himself and others — 
alas! how many. Should I then cause 
him to suffer more? He hath had the 
mercy of my silence for a lifetime. 
°T is not so hard to be silent in the 
grave. 


(Stella died in the year 1727.) 


CLEARNESS 


BY FANNIE STEARNS GIFFORD 


I HAVE loved clearness. Sea-tide over shoal — 
Sky before sunrise, purer than its star — 


Green light of ferns — a spring’s steep silvery bowl — 
Blue halo of a candle-flame — the far 
White emptiness round midnight moons. 


All these 


I have loved, hoarding. And clear simple minds — 
Children with thoughts they do not know are dreams — 
Men with straight eyes that no bad shadow blinds — 
Women whose laughter has no barb. It seems 

Such are most precious of Life’s largesses. 


Only the blurred and tangled things I fear. 


O Death, I shall not care how strange you seem — 
How far from Life — if you are only clear: 

Not the sick crowded darkness of a dream, 

But clear — clear — clear — like dawn’s cold verities! 
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BY HANS COUDENHOVE 


It occasionally happens, in the hot 
parts of Africa, that one’s attention is 
attracted by the following occurrence. 
One may be sitting, say, in front of 
one’s tent, or on the verandah of one’s 
house, when one suddenly notices a 
quantity of the ordinary, harmless 
brown ants, which are to be met with 
everywhere, approaching in disorderly, 
headlong flight, many of them clutch- 
ing their pupe to their thoraces, like 
babies, just as the women of German 
villages, in the Thirty Years’ War, 
might have clutched their babies to 
their breasts when they fled from their 
homes at the sounding of the dreaded 
cry of alarm: The Swedes are coming! 

One would imagine that a superior 
human being, unless he happened to be 
an entomologist, would bestow but 
momentary attention on the distressed 
insects, and, after a passing glance, 
return to his occupation. Not so, how- 
ever, the experienced old African. He 
will rise, in greater or lesser haste, ac- 
cording to his temperament, call his 
servants, and say to them: ‘Siafu are 
approaching; look about everywhere, 
and stop them if you can.’ 

The servants need not be told twice, 
however easy they may take life as a 
rule: they will start running, and search 
the surroundings of the tent or house in 
extending circles, until one of them will 
sing out: ‘There they are!’ and as 
likely as not these words will be ac- 
companied on the spot by jumps into 
the air, kicks, and clappings of the 
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palm of the hands on the naked feet 
and calves — a behavior which, to the 
uninitiated, would appear unaccount- 
able as well as ridiculous. He has met 
the avant-garde of the enemy’s column! 

Siafu is the Swahili name for the 
smaller of the two common kinds of 
warrior ants. The larger of the two, 
conspicuous by its odious smell during 
the rainy season, although a sharp 
biter, is a guantité négligeable compared 
with its smaller cousin, whose ferocity, 
determination, and pluck are unim- 
aginable. Their bite is very painful — 
that of the soldiers, with their dis- 
proportionately large heads and man- 
dibles, particularly so; and so blood- 
thirsty are they, that, rather than let 
go, they will suffer their bodies to be 
severed from their heads. The bite, 
however, is fortunately non-poison- 
ous, and leaves no ill after-effects when 
the assailant has been torn off; but this 
does not prevent the Siafu from being 
a very real danger to living beings. 
Caged birds and mammals are killed, 
if not rescued in time. I remember a 
case in which they killed, during the 
night, a caged wildcat! I have known 
them to kill pigs in their sties, by 
crawling into their brains through the 
snout. It has happened that babies, 
who had been temporarily deposited 
on the ground by their mothers and 
left alone, have become their victims. 
The little brother of a servant of mine, 
in the Tahita mountains of British 
East Africa, was killed in this way. 
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This sort of death, as is generally 
known, was a capital punishment for 
certain crimes, in use with many native 
races. 

Although the European ant, as re- 
gards ferocity, cannot be compared 
with the African warrior ant, it, too, 
was used occasionally, and not so long 
ago either, as an instrument of torture. 
During the Polish insurrection in 1863- 
64, the insurgents killed prisoners by 
hanging them from trees, head down- 
ward, into ant heaps; and the same 
horrible torture was, until not many 
years ago, a favorite way of retaliation 
used in Slavonic countries by poachers 
against obnoxious gamekeepers. 


The rapidity with which Siafu 


spread over the body of animate beings, 
whether man or beast, is amazing. 
Old residents in Zanzibar will remem- 
ber the sensation that was created 
when the wife of a foreign consul, 
walking with her husband on the Mu- 
art minoja, — the ‘Rotten Row’ of the 


African Ceylon, — having inadvert- 
ently stepped into a procession of war- 
rior ants, was so rapidly infested by the 
enemy that, wild with pain and dis- 
gust, she tore off her outer dressing 
until she stood there, coram publico, in 
night attire. It was, fortunately for the 
poor lady, not the fashionable walking 
hour. 

People are apt to lose their heads 
completely under these circumstances, 
the moral effect being at least as strong 
as the physical one. A friend of mine, 
who lived near Lake Victoria, once told 
me how a guest of his, who was sleep- 
ing in the same room, near the window, 
was attacked by Siafu in the middle of 
the night, and already covered with 
them when he awoke. He jumped out 
of bed, tore off his pyjamas, and started 
dancing about, yelling for his boys to 
come and pick off the insects. But 
when they arrived running, he, in- 
stead of standing still, began boxing 
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their ears, whereupon they, believing 
that their master had gone mad, ran 
out of the house again, terrorized, leav- 
ing him to shift for himself. My friend, 
heartless fellow, told me that he nearly 
died with laughter, as everybody else 
would have done in his place, I suppose. 

It was in Zanzibar that the writer’s 
own first acquaintance with Siafu was 
made. He was walking in the coun- 
try with a friend, an old resident, when 
the latter suddenly called out: ‘Ants! 
Ants!’ 

‘Do they bite?’ the writer naively 
asked. 

“You will soon know!’ was the reply. 
And, indeed, a few minutes later, he 
had gained experience for a lifetime. 

H. G. Wells has foreshadowed a sin- 
ister possibility — the evolution of the 
African ant to tiger-size! One imag- 
ines the path across the continent of an 
army of a million tigers, so fierce that, 
rather than release the cow they have 
seized, they will allow their heads to be 
cut off ! 

Siafu are worst just before the rainy 
season, when, in dry, hot weather, they 
go in search of water, and during the 
rainy season, when their underground 
dwellings become flooded. They do not 
walk during a heavy downpour; but 
their appearance is generally the pres- 
age of rain. 

There are several ways of preventing 
Siafu from entering a house in the day- 
time, when timely notice of their ap- 
proach has been gained. That most 
commonly used, and of slowest effect, 
is the strewing of ashes in their path 
and the beating on the head of the 
column with firebrands. So great is the 
Siafu’s pluck and determination, that 
the rear keeps moving on and on, while 
the head is being destroyed — advanc- 
ing over the bodies of the slain; and it 
is not until the ranks of the column are 
entirely disorganized, that the separate 
individuals will alter their course. 
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But, fortunately for mankind, if 
those invincible warriors fear not 
death, they have their idiosyncrasies in 
point of smell, like Henry of Navarre, 
who fainted at sight of a rose. One of 
these aversions is known to all native 
tribes from the Juba to the Limpopo; 
they cannot stand the smell of a smoul- 
dering rag, but it must be the rag of a 
garment which has been long worn by 
man. This remedy is fairly effective: 
the rags are twisted into a kind of rope, 
and pieces of it are deposited, with due 
regard to the prevailing wind, either 
in such places as the column, on its 
way to the dwelling-place, is likely to 
pass, or all round the latter. They are 
then lighted. Sometimes, when these 
rags have been deposited round about 
the house, or tent, a native, running with 
a stick which he presses firmly down, 
connects the different pieces by a line 
marked on the ground. The object of 
this does not seem quite clear, but some 
natives consider it to be an essential 
part of the defense. 

It is amusing to recollect, in this 
connection, that the late Maurus Jékai, 
the great Hungarian novelist, states in 
one of his books, that a sure means to 
make a herd of cattle stampede is to 
smoke, to windward of it, a pipe into 
which the ‘sediment’ of an old hat has 
previously been scraped! 

The natives of the Livingstone Range 
use the bulb of a plant which they call 
kirago: they chew it, and then spit in 
front and on the head of the advancing 
enemy. This remedy is very effective. 
The natives who use kirago also say 
that warrior ants will not pass where 
kirago has been planted; but I have 
never had occasion to test the truth of 
this assertion. 

All these measures make it compara- 
tively easy to avoid being rushed by an 
army of Siafu during the day; but the 
question assumes a much more serious 
aspect when the fiend, having avoided 
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detection during the daytime, suc- 
ceeds in penetrating into the habita- 
tion, or the stables, at night, either by 
entering through such apertures as 
offer or by burrowing. Natives, when 
their huts have been thus invaded at 
night, simply bolt, and spend the night 
elsewhere. But Europeans, unless they 
happen to live in houses with several 
rooms, have, as a rule, nowhere else to 
go, and have therefore no other choice 
but to help their servants fight the 
invader, or else go for a nightly walk 
of several hours’ duration — an alter- 
native which, in the rainy season and 
on moonless nights, is anything but a 
pleasure. 

To get rid of Siafu in a house, wheth- 
er of mud and wattle or of brick, is a 
complicated affair, unless you happen 
to live in a country where kirago grows, 
and where the natives are familiar 
with its use. In a house with a thatched 
roof one has to be exceedingly careful 
when handling firebrands or ashes; be- 
sides, in the nature of things, unless 
they happen to strike an open door or 
window, these predatory pests pene- 
trate into a house only in driblets; and, 
in proportion as you destroy those that 
appear, others take their place. I have 
emptied a 300 centigramme bottle of 
sulphuricacid, practically without effect, 
on the head of an army of Siafu, which 
was entering through interstices in a 
mud wall. 

It is sometimes a good plan, in a 
tent, to remove from the path of the 
ants all things that might attract them 
and stop their march: they then may 
simply march through. When they 
come up, as also happens, through the 
chinks between the bricks of a badly 
cemented brick floor, the difficulty in- 
creases, as the only way to reach them 
is through those very chinks — a nar- 
row channel; they then keep making 
unexpected visits at all hours of the 
day and night. In a case like that, 
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Cooper’s or MacDougal’s Sheep Dip 
and Jeyes’s fluid, are the only remedies, 
provided they are used unsparingly. 
The same applies to those occasions 
when the ants have dug up from under- 
neath, in stables. 

It also happens, occasionally, that 
either part, or the whole, of the invad- 
ing army climbs the wall of a house and 
settles in the thatched roof for a time, 
the duration of which depends on the 
amount of prey that they find there. 
Nothing can be done in such a case but 
to wait patiently until they leave, and 
destroy, in the meantime, the small de- 
tachments which climb down the walls 
inside. I remember one time, when 
this happened to me. I had a cat, with 
three kittens, living on the roof, to 
reach which she had to climb a tree and 
then jump across. She carried her chil- 
dren down, one after the other and 
saved them all; but I had to pick out 
Siafu afterward from the skins of the 
lot, including the brave mother. 

All the remedies above mentioned, 
however, are only makeshifts without 
permanent effect, as the ants will al- 
ways return, from time to time, to a 
place once visited. There is only one 
radical way to avoid this, and that is 
to find out, by following their path, 
where their nest is and destroy it. 
This establishment lies, as a rule, a few 
feet below ground, among the roots of 
trees. It is necessary first, to uncover 
as far as possible this dreadful sink of 
iniquity, — one dark, seething mass of 
the most bloodthirsty creatures in crea- 
tion, — which looks like a single huge, 
glossy, twitching and shivering mon- 
ster coiled up. Then, where this is 
practicable, quantities of boiling water 
are poured upon it; where it is unprac- 
ticable, owing to the distance from 
house and water, heaps of dry wood are 
piled into the openings and then set 
fire to. A great many are killed, and as 
many, perhaps, escape; but the nest is 
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invariably deserted within a few days; 
and, if it was the only one in the neigh- 
borhood, one may be safe from similar 
visitations for years to come. 


If 


White ants, as everybody knows, are 
not really ants, chiefly because, owing 
to the beautiful long wings of their fe- 
males and males, they have been classed 
in the order of Newroptera, to which 
ants do not belong. Nevertheless, they 
are very hymenopteric in their habits 
and in the constitution of their mon- 
archies, and their appellation, ‘ants,’ 
is certainly not a case of lucus a non 
lucendo. 

As objectionable pests and sources 
of annoyance, they run their warrior 
cousins very close, although blood- 
thirstiness does not form part of their 
character. They stand, in relation to 
the warrior ants, as a gang of thieves 
working in the silence and darkness of 
the night would stand in relation to a 
band of highway robbers and murder- 
ers. All the same, their workers, when 
your skin happens to come into contact 
with them, inflict severe pain; but it 
appears to be a secretion rather than a 
bite, as they do not get hold with their 
mandibles; also, the pain is instan- 
taneous, like the burning of a very 
virulent nettle, and spreads over the 
whole area of the contact. All animals 
carefully avoid treading among white- 
ant workers. Unlike the females and 
males, which, when they have shed 
their silky mantle of wings, are merely 
ugly brown beetles, these workers, of 
two sizes, are extremely pretty insects, 
with amber heads and thoraces of 
pearl; imitated in these materials, they 
would make beautiful breastpins and 
hatpins. 

These workers have a peculiar habit: 
although they avoid, as a rule, the 
light, and prefer moving and working 
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in darkness, one frequently meets 
them, during the rainy season, in the 
forests, trekking along in single file. 
Sometimes two lines are marching par- 
allel to one another, in opposite direc- 
tions, at a distance of one to two in- 
ches; whenever two ants meet abreast, 
they stop, bow head and thorax deep to 
the ground, and then continue, each 
on his way. 

But, however courteous the ter- 
mites may be in their intercourse with 
their own kith and kin, the fact re- 
mains, that, in their relations to man- 
kind, they are incomparable destroyers 
of property; they are even an element 
distinctly inimical to culture, as well- 
to-do planters in the Tropics, who could 
afford to adorn the walls of their coun- 
tryseats with pictures of value are 
deterred from doing so by the cer- 
tainty that termites respect an original 
painting no more than a chromo, and 
that a single night is sufficient for the 
destruction of both. 

When invading a house, termites al- 
ways move underground and then dip 
up in the night like a Jack-in-the-box. 
Sometimes, they emerge underneath a 
mat, which is soon hopelessly spoiled; 
sometimes underneath a box; and, 
unless one looks under the boxes every 
day, the contents, say, books, may be 
hopelessly destroyed below, while the 
top still looks intact. It is true that 
they give a warning signal, but it is of 
so weak a kind that, unless one lives in 
a tent, or in a very small room, or un- 
less they happen to make their final 
preparations just underneath one’s 
bed, it must always be missed. This 
signal is a sound which closely resem- 
bles the noise that a basket of small 
seed would make if it were emptied on 
a hard polished floor: it is the danger- 
signal; if you hear it in one night, you 
know that, in the course of the next 
night, the white ants will appear — 
never in the night during which the 
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noise is first heard. This latter detail, 
confirmed by the writer’s experience, 
is well known to natives; they say that 
the white ants, in the night of their ar- 
rival, first want to make sure if every- 
thing is all right, and that it is only 
when they are satisfied on this point 
that they emerge in the night that fol- 
lows. To move along the walls and 
gain the rafters, they make ingenious 
covered ways. In these, however, per- 
sonally, I have never met any but the 
smaller kind of workers, never the 
large ones, who would appear to move 
inside the walls, as they, too, undoubt- 
edly reach the roofs of houses. 

White ants yield easier than warrior 
ants: sheep dips, Jeyes’s fluid, paraffin 
poured into the holes through which 
they come up, always chase them away 
pro tem., and their visits grow less and 
less frequent, unless by misfortune the 
house has been built just above their 
city. In the latter case, there is no 
help, and they will soon gain the roof, 
and slowly destroy the wooden parts. 
I have known of solid brick buildings, 
with corrugated iron roofs and cement 
floors, which had finally to be aban- 
doned and pulled down because they 
had inadvertently been erected over a 
nest of termites. 

Tolstoy has written, in The Invaders, 
this beautiful sentence: ‘All evil feel- 
ings in the heart of men ought, it would 
seem, to vanish away in this intercourse 
with nature — with this immediate ex- 
pression of beauty and goodness.’ 

One may be allowed to doubt whether 
the great philosopher, if destiny had 
taken him to tropical Africa, would not 
have caused to be erased from future 
editions of his book the last two words 
of the sonorous phrase. For nothing 
in the world conveys more forcibly to 
one’s understanding Mother Nature’s 
ruthless extravagance, and absolute 
disregard of the individual, than the 
annual nuptial flight of the termites. 
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A scourge to African mankind as ter- 
mites are, it is impossible, for anyone 
but a native, to ignore the pathos — 
the word is used deliberately — of these 
hymeneal festivities. As most people 
know, every year, at the beginning of 
the rainy season, the males and the fe- 
males of the white ants emerge winged 
from their underground dwellings, gen- 
erally during the afternoon, and fly out 
into the mild light of the evening for a 
short flirtation and honeymoon, which 
does not last much longer than the day 
itself, followed by a return to the earth, 
the shedding of the wings, hastened by 
roundabout movements of the insects 
themselves, and, in due course, by the 
organization of new monarchies under 
the sway of the now pregnant queens, 
who soon develop into monstrous re- 
ceptacles of eggs. One supposes that 


the occasion must be one of rejoicing for 
the two sexes, which crawl out of their 
tunnel, trailing their long silky wings 
behind them, accompanied and _sur- 


rounded by a highly excited crowd of 
amber-headed workers. Others, how- 
ever, rejoice in anequal degree, and these 
are the legions which prey on them! 
There does not appear to be a single 
creature indigenous to Africa, from the 
Negro downward, which does not appre- 
ciate the winged termite as a delicacy. 
Natives catch them in cunningly devised 
traps, devour them alive, devour them 
dead, raw or fried or roasted, or dried in 
the sun, or pounded to a paste. They 
pack them in bags like beans, alive or 
dead, and sell them on the market. It is 
a surprising fact, not only that termites 
which have been tightly packed in a 
canvas bag for a whole night are still 
alive in the morning, but that those 
among them which have not shed their 
wings are still able to fly; it shows 
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what a wonderfully elastic texture those 
wings are made of. 

Besides natives, monkeys, apes, dogs, 
cats, mongooses, and lizards, all kinds 
of ants feed on termites voraciously, al- 
though they leave the workers religious- 
ly alone. Even the large black warrior 
ant, which carries away the males and 
females without difficulty, when it in- 
advertently finds itself face to face 
with a worker, immediately turns tail 
—a behavior which gives support to 
the opinion that the latter’s defense 
lies in a secretion rather than in its 
mandibles. 

And the birds! It is amazing how the 
news spreads among them, that a flight 
of termites is taking place at such and 
such a locality, often completely hid- 
den by trees! 

Yet they all get the news, and birds 
turn up, of the existence of which in 
the district one had no idea — rare and 
strange species, like those equivocal 
human apparitions which emerge, no- 
body knows whence, in large cities, at 
times of stirring events. On these oc- 
casions, the birds — which would ap- 
pear to form a sort of truce among 
themselves; for I have frequently no- 
ticed birds of prey in the assembly — 
sit down on the trees surrounding the 
termites’ heap, and, whenever one or 
more insects rise on the wing, a sharp 
competition for the capture ensues. 
It all looks just like a game, in which 
the participants are so keen, that they 
even lay aside, to some extent, the fear 
of man — of the white man. 

I have never seen any written com- 
putation of the probable proportion 
between slain and survivors; but the 
percentage of the latter must be infin- 
itesimal. Naturalists call this ‘the 
keeping up of the balance of life.’ 
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BY BRICE P. DISQUE 


Tue first time I entered a peniten- 
tiary,— or state prison,—I faced 
some twelve hundred men in gray uni- 
forms, and addressed them as their new 
warden. The inmates had been assem- 
bled in the chapel, in order that they 
might see and hear the man under 
whose command they were to live. 

As I had been a regular army officer 
all my life since leaving school; as I 
had no political friends, and only one or 
two others of any kind, in the state, 
the announcement of my appointment 
as warden —one of the attractive, 


if not the best, appointive jobs in the 


state 
press. 

I did not even then know why the 
Board of Control, not a single member 
of which had been among my acquaint- 
ances, had selected me. The offer of ap- 
pointment was cabled to me at Manila, 
where I was on duty with my troops. 
The Governor had not been consulted 
and, when advised of the appointment, 
frankly said he did not approve; but 
the members of his Board of Control 
were not politicians and he bowed to 
their judgment and confirmed the ap- 
pointment. That portion of the press 
which can think of such jobs only as 
rewards for the faithful had told their 
readers that my army record was that 
of a harsh, cruel disciplinarian; in fact, 
I was a cold-blooded martinet, who 
would soon require the output of an 
iron foundry to supply balls and chains. 
The inmates would again appear in 
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caused much comment in the 


striped uniforms, and the rawhide would 
be worked overtime. 

No scene of my entire life has left 
such an impression upon me as that 
first meeting with those men who had 
come under my charge. Those twelve 
hundred upturned, pale faces showed so 
clearly that the souls back of them were 
again facing sentence, that I had diffi- 
culty in getting started. 

My talk was along the same lines 
that I had so frequently employed in 
addressing the soldiers of my troop 
whenever any new work was to be 
undertaken. Men always perform bet- 
ter when they understand what is to 
be done, and how, when, and why. 
They can act so much more intelli- 
gently, and since no manager can fore- 
see all the details, it renders it so simple 
for the subordinates to use the human 
intelligence, which most of them pos- 
sess, when anything slips a cog. 

Well, it was an experience of a life- 
time to watch the general and gradual 
change in expression — first confusion, 
then doubt, then hope, and finally con- 
tentment, as far as that expression can 
be registered upon the faces of convicts. 

I made no promises and offered no 
threats. I aimed to establish a man- 
to-man recognition of a relationship 
through which future events could be 
interpreted and understood. The grati- 
fying response of the men when [I fin- 
ished left no doubt in my mind that I 
was understood and would have the 
cooperation of the vast majority. 
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I have been referring to an event in 
the Michigan State Prison, at Jackson, 
in December, 1916. My predecessor 
had rendered splendid services, and 
when I undertook to succeed him, the 
prison at Jackson had been improved 
far beyond the average American insti- 
tution in almost every phase of its 
management and methods. This made 
my job doubly difficult; and I was one 
hundred per cent novice in penology. 

The war came; the War Department 
offered me an assignment, and I re- 
turned to the army after directing the 
affairs at Jackson Prison for nine 
months. Those nine months do not 
qualify me to speak as an expert; but 
I can speak with at least that much 
more experience than the average man, 
who is wondering what is wrong. 

I relinquished that job at Jackson 
with the greatest regret. I went there 
because I had confidence in the possi- 
bility of showing the way to another 
and better method, the beneficial effects 
of which I believed would be felt in 
every factory, office, school, and home 
in America. I left Jackson believing 
that great things could be accomplished 
and with some very definite ideas as to 
how it could be done. 

Fundamentally, I believe it wrong to 
regard a prison as a place of punish- 
ment. It is absurd for a judge or jury, 
who probably never saw the accused 
before his trial, to fix the period of his 
incarceration. It is just as ridiculous 
to release a thief, pickpocket, forger, 
robber, burglar, or any other criminal, 
just because he has served a fixed num- 
ber of years, as it would be to release 
a raving maniac because he has been 
in an asylum a certain period of time. 

I believe that it is not possible to 
treat a man as a caged animal for 
months and years, and then expect him 
to conduct himself as a normal being 
after sudden release, permitting him to 
circulate freely in society. 


No convicted criminal should be set 
free, regardless of his offense or the time 
he has been held in restraint, until he has 
been prepared to earn a living, has ac- 
quired habits of industry, has the desire 
to become a useful member of society, and 
has proved to the satisfaction of the head 
of his institution that he has the will- 
power to realize that desire; and finally 
until suitable employment has been found 
for him, in a place where he has oppor- 
tunities equal to other men. 

The reputation, success, and worth of 
the head of a state prison should be 
measured by the number of men that he 
graduates out of his institution who prove 
they are qualified to remain outside. 

The head of a penal institution is more 
important to the progress of society than 
the president of a university. His task 
is more difficult: he must be more re- 
sourceful; he must have a combination of 
culture, education, business ability, and 
personal character of the highest order; 
all backed up by a physique that will carry 
him through continuous experiences such 
as will break the health, vision, and opti- 
mism of most men. 

The time has come to do away with the 
title of ‘warden’ and the designations of 
“prison, “penitentiary, and the rest, and 
to start a new and enlightened era with a 
‘President of State Industries.’ 

In 1910 there were 2823 penal insti- 
tutions in the United States, from which 
476,468 persons were discharged. The 
records indicate that more than sixty 
per cent of those discharged soon find 
their way back into prison. Of course, 
many of the remainder repeat their 
crimes, and do not get caught. 

Measure the cost if you can. Prob- 
ably more than sixty per cent of the 
cost of our police forces, criminal courts, 
jails, prisons, losses due to theft, mur- 
der, and so forth, is avoidable. 

Certainly, this is a subject worthy 
of the time and effort of our best 
minds. 
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II 


I approached my problem at Jackson 
with a wide-open mind. I knew that I 
had been in contact with men all my 
life, here and there, who had committed 
crimes, probably as many and as seri- 
ous as the men under my charge at 
Jackson; but they had not been caught. 
My first decision, therefore, was to 
treat the inmates just as I would any 
ordinary individuals who had work to 
do inside the prison, except that, since 
it was my sworn duty to keep them 
inside, I had to enforce such regulations 
as would accomplish that result. 

I knew that a sound and healthy 
body is essential to mental health and 
development, and, naturally, I gave 
this subject my first attention. I was 
shocked by the pale complexions of 
those faces that I saw the first day. By 
the very simple expedients of ventilat- 
ing the cell blocks, exercising the men 
out of doors, and giving them a forty- 
minute period of complete relaxation 
in the open air after the noon meal each 
day, the great majority, in the course 
of two weeks, were so much improved 
in appearance and cheerfulness, that 
members of the Board were surprised 
on their next visit, and commented 
upon it. 

The next effort toward better health, 
mental and physical, was to give the 
men the freedom of the yard on Sun- 
days and holidays, instead of keeping 
them in their cells. Then they were 
encouraged to read all newspapers and 
magazines, and restrictions on corre- 
spondence were removed, as to volume. 
Later on, a scientific diet was provided 
in the mess hall. 

As soon as possible, the bathing facil- 
ities were increased, so that each man 
could have his daily shower bath; and 
it was so close to his bunk that he could 
get there without dressing, put on his 
night clothing, and get to bed. 
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Later on, a tuberculosis colony was 
started on a farm about four miles from 
the prison, and every man who had 
that disease was sent to live there. 
These men were not guarded, but were 
on their honor not to run away. Suit- 
able fresh-air dormitories were pro- 
vided, and the medical officer visited 
the colony daily. The least disabled 
cared for the farm, live stock, cooking, 
and other necessary work about the 
place. 

The sick report of the inmate popu- 
lation fell to an average of 1.3 per cent 
of the whole. 

When I went to Jackson, the institu- 
tion was on a self-supporting basis, 
having been brought up to that condi- 
tion by the admirable work of my pred- 
ecessor. All inmates who were able to 
work were paid for their services, the 
pay ranging from ten cents to $1.50 per 
day. Considering that this was in addi- 
tion to shelter, bed, heat, light, cloth- 
ing, food, use of library, entertainment, 
schooling, religious services, and medi- 
cal attention, it was not a poor rate of 
payment. But any rate of payment 
was opposed, and relentlessly fought, 
by powerful interests from several 
directions. 

Approximately half of the inmates 
attended school regularly five evenings 
each week, and I need only say that 363 
of the students — more than one fourth 
of the entire population of the prison — 
were enrolled in the first, second, and 
third grades, to indicate one cause of 
crime: ignorance. 

It was my purpose to continue and 
perfect the system which I found in 
operation, and of which I thoroughly 
approved. 

The prison owned approximately 
3000 acres of farm land, and I pur- 
chased 2000 more. There were some 
nine colonies of farmers (convicts) liv- 
ing permanently on the farms and oper- 
ating them —an average of 350 men 
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were so employed. The farms were 
equipped with modern machinery, and 
afforded all phases of agricultural train- 
ing for the men. 

We had hundreds of cattle, hogs, 
chickens, horses, and sheep, and 200 
colonies of honeybees. We operated 
three dairy barns, of fifty cows each, 
and bred excellent strains of horses, 
cattle, hogs, and chickens. 

Our farms provided for our mess-hall 
requirements in the way of eggs, milk, 
butter, meat, fruit, and vegetables; and 
a very fine cannery packed thousands 
of cases of peas, beans, beets, corn, 
kraut, and fruit, all of which was either 
used in the prison kitchen or sold to the 
public at attractive prices. 

Other industries under the entire 
ownership of the prison and constitut- 
ing a part of the warden’s business 
responsibility were: — 

A monument works, in which some 
fifty or sixty men were profitably em- 
ployed carving granite monuments, 
made to order. 

A brick-and-tile works, where com- 
mon building-brick and farm-drain tile 
were made in large quantities. 

A tannery, in which the hides from 
steers butchered for the kitchens were 
made into belting and leather, for use 
in the making of inmates’ shoes. 

Then there was the twine factory, 
making 14,000,000 lbs. of binder twine 
each year, and profitably employing 
over 300 men. 

In service departments, necessary to 
the maintenance of all the above, we 
had the laundry, tailor-shop, shoe-shop, 
machine-shop, creamery, power-house, 
planing-mill, and carpenter-shop. The 
engineer, with his drafting rooms, gave 
excellent opportunities to a consider- 
able number of men. The inmates’ 
store, the factory offices, the general 
storehouse, and the business offices, 
were all largely manned by inmates, 
and the labor turnover was low. 
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It must be a poor business man who 
cannot pay expenses under such labor 
conditions; and our statement for the 
fiscal year, ending June 30, 1917, 
showed a net profit of $156,000. 
This after paying all the expenses of 
the institution, making proper allow- 
ances for depreciation of buildings and 
machinery, paying wages to all in- 
mates, providing them with food, cloth- 
ing, schooling, shelter, medical service, 
entertainment, and religion, and also 
after paying the salaries of all officers 
employed. 

The operating profit for July, Au- 
gust, September, and October, 1917, 
was over $300,000; and there is no 
reason whatever why the institution 
should not make a good big net profit 
each year, and give a reasonable part 
to the inmates, to add to their stake 
when they are discharged, or to distrib- 
ute to their dependent relatives while 
they are in prison. 


iil 


From the above it might seem that 
the problem of prisoners and prisons 
had found its solution. 

There were no idle men; all were em- 
ployed at a useful occupation, all par- 
ticipated in the profits, and had a fair 
incentive to give an honest effort; their 
health was improving; over twenty-five 
per cent of them were almost free men, 
working on farms several miles from 
the main prison; some 200 men lived 
in a dormitory, in large rooms of three 
or four beds each, had their toilet facili- 
ties in each room, and could talk and 
play games, as any normal men might 
care to do. The spirit of the men was 
good, and everywhere there was as 
good a feeling as we ordinarily find 
among large numbers living in restraint. 

But we were a long way from a solu- 
tion of the prison, or crime, problem. 

The officers were not very useful in 
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setting examples to the inmates, and it 
was extremely difficult to interest the 
right class of men, — intelligent, cour- 
ageous, and strong natural leaders, — 
to take employment as officers. 

Every now and then some fellow 
would get into trouble, just as they do 
in churches, colleges, or business houses. 
He was already in prison; sometimes 
his sentence was for life. What are you 
going to do with a man facing ten years 
or more in prison, who sticks his knife 
in the side of a fellow convict? Or sup- 
pose he only strikes another man with 
his fist, and he is given a good talking 
to, and shown how he can get along 
better if he attends to his own business 
and keeps out of trouble; and within 
twenty-four hours he is caught break- 
ing another convict’s skull with a brick 
— what are you going to do? The only 
criticism I have to make of Mr. Tan- 
nenbaum’s article is that he parades all 
the punishments before his readers, but 
he does n’t give any answer to that 
question. 

In my opinion there are but three 
possible methods of dealing with such 
cases: — 

If the man is sane, healthy, and 
merely a trouble-maker, he should be 
paddled until the impression left upon 
his memory will be sufficient to deter 
him when he is again tempted to take 
advantage of his superior strength, to 
injure another. Sometimes a dark cell, 
or bread and water, get better results 
than the paddle. But that is the only 
language such fellows understand; and 
if you want peace in a prison-yard, and 
to protect the decent fellows, you have 
got to talk the language that the bully 
understands until he learns a more 
polite one. 

Possibly the man is mentally weak 
and unbalanced. If so, he belongs in a 
sanitarium, and should be sent there 
and not punished. 

Then we have the hardened, con- 
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firmed, deliberate criminal, who has a 
good mind, appreciates the gravity of 
his acts, and, doing so, would kill a man 
for twenty-five cents. That sort of a 
chap, when found out, belongs in a 
separate place, from which there is no 
chance of escape, and in which he can- 
not interfere with the great majority 
of convicts, whose regeneration seems 
hopeful. 


This brings me to one of the big 
steps which I believe must be taken in 
the solution of the crime and prison 
problem: — 

Under existing laws and customs, our 
courts convict and sentence with very 
little knowledge of the character or 
mentality of the man. Very little, if 
anything, is known of the environment, 
opportunities, or underlying reasons for 
the criminal tendencies of the man. I 
have seen men convicted of the same 
crime, in the same state, by different 
courts, and sentenced to six months in 
one case and two years in another. If 
there was any difference in the degree 
of the offense, the man who got six 
months was the worse offender. 

One judge made a specialty of ‘soak- 
ing them’ for that particular crime, and 
the other one had no particular feeling 
about it. 

One of those convicts might have 
been a deliberate and hardened crimi- 
nal, and the other might very easily have 
been an accidental offender, who would 
never again become involved. The two 
are thrown into the common hopper, to 
serve as many months or years as they 
might draw from the lottery. 

It would be difficult to devise a less 
scientific or more harmful method of 
dealing with a vital human problem. 
Men commit crime from various mo- 
tives, and accidentally. All who do so 
immediately become dangerous to soci- 
ety, and upon proof of guilt they should 
be rendered harmless by setting them 
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apart, for the protection of society. As 
soon as they are no longer dangerous 
they should be returned to society. 
With crime always increasing, it is not 
sound reasoning to discuss the deter- 
rent effect of long sentences. They do 
not deter, to any great extent. As 
stated above, sixty per cent of those 
who have served sentences go back to 
serve other sentences. 


IV 


I believe that men convicted of crime 
should be committed to a state institu- 
tion, just as the insane are committed 
to an asylum — to remain until cured. 

The management of the state insti- 
tution, charged with the custody and 
safe-keeping of criminals, should be of 
such character as to enjoy the respect 
and confidence of the community, and 
should be capable of developing and 
testing the convict, and determining 
when he may be released without 


danger to society. The entire responsi- 
bility for the length of time a man 
should remain confined should rest with 
the management, and it should be held 
responsible for the conduct of men after 


release. And, as stated above, the 
reputation and success of the manage- 
ment should be made to have a direct 
relation to the percentage of men re- 
leased who become useful members of 
society. 

In order to protect against possible 
unfairness and incompetency on the 
part of the management, any man, 
after serving one year, who believes 
that he is being held longer than is 
proper, and who can convince any state 
court that there are good grounds for 
such belief, should have access to a 
jury selected for the purpose, before 
whom he can present his case and to 
whom the management must give its 
reasons for detaining him. If the jury 
agree with the applicant, it should 
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have the power to release him, and by 
so doing become responsible for his 
future behavior. 

The average pardon board is not fit 
to perform the functions assigned to it; 
and my experience leads me to the 
belief that it is one of the worst and 
most dangerous instrumentalities con- 
nected with our present penal system. 

With the matter of sentences ar- 
ranged as outlined, I would then like 
to see all sane convicts sent to a central 
receiving station for observation and 
segregation. 

The authorities of such an institution 
should be qualified experts, capable of 
prompt distribution of the men to one 
of the two following classes of institu- 
tions: 

A.— Hospitals for detention of men- 
tal and physical defectives. This would 
take about fifteen per cent of all con- 
victs. As cured in the hospital, the men 
would be transferred to the other class 
of institution. 

B.— Industrial institutions, equipped 
with a variety of industries capable of 
producing goods and merchandise re- 
quired by the country. 

Of those sent to the latter, about 
twenty per cent will turn out to be 
hopeless, hardened, and deliberate 
criminals. Their presence in the place 
will greatly increase the difficulties of 
developing good results. Their example 
and influence will be bad on the other 
men, some of whom may be wavering 
between weakness and strength of will- 
power. 

Additional restrictive and disciplin- 
ary measures will be necessary to guard 
them, and it will be desirable in every 
way to segregate them, just as our 
modern schools segregate the normally 
bright children from those who are dull 
and slow to progress. 

I would, therefore, send the hopeless, 
hardened, and deliberate criminals to a 
third sort of institution, in which they 
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would be forced to earn their own liv- 
ing, and from which there would not be 
the slightest possibility of escape, ex- 
cept after unquestionable evidence that 
they had qualified for the B institu- 
tions again. Not many of such fellows 
would qualify, but all should have a 
chance, and be encouraged to try. If 
they never take advantage of that 
opportunity they should remain in the 
third class for life, regardless of the sort 
of crime of which they were convicted. 

The B institutions should be con- 
ducted along lines similar to those fol- 
lowed in the Service Corps of the army. 
The men should be housed in dormi- 
tories, and required to assemble for roll- 
call morning and night. The discipline 
should be about the same as that con- 
trolling our military organizations. 
There should be large farms, and a 
variety of other industries in which the 
men could be employed to learn a trade 
or other useful occupation, of their own 
selection. The employment should re- 
sult in a profit to themselves and the 
institution. 

The population of the B institutions 
would be composed, in the great major- 
ity of cases, of men who offered good 
prospects of development to the stage 
where they could be returned to society 
with safety and with beneficial results 
to all concerned. A pickpocket might 
be kept there for twenty years, and a 
highway robber might be released after 
two years; the time-limit would depend 
upon their real progress toward a condi- 
tion which would justify their release. 

All men would be encouraged to do 
the normal things that men usually do. 
Opportunities to go wrong would be 
confronting them all the time, in ever- 
increasing degree. After a time, they 
would be sent out to the farms; and 
later on, they would be tried out where 
their duties brought them into contact 
with the city and all its temptations. 
Illiterates would have to acquire an 
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education before release. All would be 
taught the duties and responsibilities 
of citizenship. 

When there seemed no reasonable 
doubt as to the man’s desire and capac- 
ity to go it alone, he would be paroled 
for a period of a year or so, after a suit- 
able position had been secured for him. 
His conduct while on parole would be 
followed, and every encouragement and 
assistance given him to overcome those 
periods of mental depression which 
come to all men, and which are so often 
responsible for crime. 

All institutions should and could 
be made entirely self-supporting; and 
not only that, but the profits that may 
result from their operation should go 
toward paying the entire criminal ex- 
pense of the state, including criminal 
courts, special officers, and so forth. 

It has been and will be said that the 
sale of convict-made products leads to 
unfair competition with free labor and 
private industry. My answer to that 
is that at Jackson we had every incen- 
tive to get all we could for our products, 
and in no case did we under-price the 
products of private producers; but, in 
some cases, we actually sold our goods, 
on their merits, for higher prices than 
those of some of the best merchandise 
produced in the country. 

So long as the institutions holding 
men in confinement are operated under 
a plan of self-support, with a profit to 
employer and employee, there will be 
little chance of unfair competition. 

Contract prison-labor is an abomina- 
tion, and labor leaders and non-politi- 
‘al manufacturers have had just cause 
to complain of competition from such 
sources. But I never found a situation 
where, when the facts were known, 
anyone complained about competition 
of the products of the Jackson prison. 

Of course, we shall never bring our 
prison system into such a position as I 
have outlined under a system of passing 
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the jobs around as political rewards. 
Neither shall we ever secure competent 
men to manage such institutions until 
the pioneers in the effort prove to the 
public that the man in charge — and 
who deserves to be in charge — is the 
mental and social equal of any univer- 
sity president. 

Then, if we are to secure men compe- 
tent to direct great business enterprises, 
—and that is the only kind who can 
keep the average population ofa modern 
prison busy at useful and profitable 
work, — we must be willing to pay the 
market price for such men. 

If we are to judge by the present dis- 
tribution of ability and brains, man to- 
day regards financial reward as the 
great objective, and a business career 
as the route to that sort of success. But 
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behind that material reward, the real 
fellows will value far greater the self- 
satisfaction which comes from a knowl- 
edge of having influenced in a helpful 
way the progress, contentment, and 
happiness of others. 

I have permitted these observations 
to take the form of a description of 
what has been done in one prison, be- 
cause I believe that such a method re- 
moves the discussion from the realm 
of theory, and that thereby we may 
eliminate many doubters and bring the 
consideration of the subject to the next 
stage. 

Such ideas as I have expressed as to 
what that next step should be are my 
own; they have not been tried, but are 
they not worth a trial? We all know 
that the old system is a failure. 
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BY VIOLA ROSEBORO’ 


THE caprice of memory is unduly cel- 


ebrated. Its reasons are better than 
ours, if we grade importance and unim- 
portance by any ‘general consensus of 
opinion’; for we remember what counts 
to our ownest selves — even though it 
be but the picture in the bottom of our 
first porridge bowl. 

My memory holds fast — and often 
has held fast for a lifetime — numbers 
of the slightest possible transitory con- 
tacts with people usually seen but once, 
and often never seeing me at all. But 
if I clear my mind of cant, I know it 
would be strange — and worse — if I 
forgot one of a long procession of 
babies, boys, maidens, and _ plain 
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grown-ups, who all thrilled me more or 
less in their varying ways; who were all 
somehow ‘significant of much,’ and 
may mean not the less to me when I 
can least tell their message. 

As you would guess, children out- 
number all the rest among these enrich- 
ing unknowns. 

The grimiest city streets are the like- 
liest places I know for seeing children 
when they are best worth watching. 
There are staged continuously the pret- 
tiest, the darkest, the most heavenly, 
and the most humorous bits of the 
human drama, for there children are 
always living out their unconscious 
selves. 
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But it was in a seashore village that I 
was blessed with a glimpse of John; 
and John the Great is in his natural 
place heading my little string of pearls 
— pearls I bring, whatever my string- 
ing may do to them. 

A son of man built for an Homeric 
hero was John, going-on-five. Men and 
women who never in their lives unlim- 
bered to talk about thrills yet thrilled 
at the sight of John dominating the 
beach, or the village street, or, above 
all, the great harbor. He stayed as un- 
self-conscious and single-minded as a 
bull calf or a baby faun, and paid no 
more attention to the tributes of all 
ages and both sexes — for John needed 
only to be seen, to be known for a 
masterpiece. 

But on the water, alone in a little 
dory, it might happen that John would 
wake up toa passing moment’s conscious 
pleasure in his own prowess. 

Black-haired and crop-haired, clothed 
only enough to pass muster with Mr. 
Small, —our policeman, — big and sim- 
ple and strong, John was all of a piece, 
‘went together’ like a work of art, 
from his biceps and his wide straight 
gaze and the faint dark hairs down his 
baby spine, to his conduct on all occa- 
sions. He was unified like Porthos or 
Hotspur. Porthos’s well-loved name 
may turn you to fancying him a little 
Porthos; but John was not stupid — he 
was only great. Garibaldi is the only 
other so harmonious human actuality 
I have heard of. Let John get far out 
and alone on the wide water, pulling 
his oars from those darling square 
shoulders, and that speck was more roy- 
al than the great black-hulled fishing 
schooners themselves. 

Oh, yes; with a glass you could see 
just how he looked, and many a glass 
would be turned on him whenever he 
was out there; Portuguese fishermen 
and our local ‘old captains’ — all our 
sea-going population and their women 
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and those descended from the sea- 
going — have the habit of keeping a 
glass handy, and it is little they miss 
of any harbor doings. There is a stage 
whose continuous performance means 
things to their very life-cells. But even 
the dull eyes of summer-folk took note 
of John when he hitched my dory to his 
and rowed away with us both. And 
that is when he took fleeting note of 
himself. Before he started off with both 
boats and his passenger, he twisted 
around far enough to give me half a 
prideful look — and then back he turned 
and bent to his oars. 

It belonged to his lordly size and 
noble style to be magnanimous; but 
what stirred me in his magnanimity to 
Rupert was something bigger and rarer 
than magnanimity. Coming ‘down 


along,’ I saw John and Rupert ahead 
of me, John frantically dancing with 
pain, — that must be it, — and that 
big sneak Rupert watching him from 
the inner side of somebody’s little white 


gate. As much as nine years old was 
Rupert, rightfully distrusted among his 
mates; and I knew him in very unen- 
gaging aspects. John, as he danced, was 
clapping first this paw and then that to 
one ear, and kicking out and striking out 
between whiles toward the safely barri- 
caded and coolly observant Rupert. 
Hurrying up, I heard, from John the 
silent, spurts of what our fishermen 
technically differentiate as ‘language.’ 
It got no rebuke from me. Without 
waiting to know more than I saw, I felt 
for John. Rupert did not mind the 
language either; nothing about this 
trouble was any trouble of his. John 
could n’t and would n’t tell me much — 
he had other calls on his breath; but he 
met my good-will by lifting for an 
instant that comforting paw, and let- 
ting me see a shockingly bruised and 
mashed ear, a hurt that was enough 
to make a grown man dance. ‘He did 
it,’ came like a curse; and sniffing back 
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the tears, again he danced and again 
struck out at the criminal. 

I turned some language of my own on 
the inscrutable Rupert, without getting 
a word or a wince out of him; his highly 
displeasing air of detachment made 
him guilty in any case, and I felt it a 
pious deed to tell him so. 

But John had his idea of piety too. 
John who could not talk to tell me 
what happened must speak now. ‘Aw 
— ow — anyhow he did n’t go todoit!’ 
And John jerked out his defense of the 
hated one between dancings and kicks, 
kicks that gestured his feeling. 

Maybe Rupert was guilty of nothing 
worse than indifference to the torture 
he had caused; I give up Rupert; but 
did I ever see a moral triumph I liked 
better than John’s? I did not. What 
was there here beyond magnanimity? 
Fair-mindedness! To see and grant and 
stand by the innocence of your enemy 
— that is a bigger thing than forgiving 
him. 

His the impartial vision of the great 
That sees not what it seeks, but what it finds. 

Fair-mindedness was not an early 
tribal virtue, alas; and early tribal vir- 
tues seem the only ones that men have 
half-way acquired. We called John 
primitive, but the nobility that bloomed 
in him is still so rare, and flowers so 
slowly, that the white man’s civiliza- 
tion totters to-day for lack of it. Its 
nations are like shipwrecked folk in an 
open boat in a storm at sea, and still 
even the instinct of self-preservation 
can’t make them stop their mad fight- 
ing and greed. 

Men rise reluctantly even to admira- 
tion for the godly beauty of fair-minded- 
ness. They are still so bovinely muddle- 
headed that they take it for a sign of 
coldness, and a sound instinct warns 
them that heat is life. Was John coldly 
judicial? What idiocy has married 
those two words in the habits of lan- 
guage? John’s passion for justice and 


truth outburned the passions of ego- 
tism, and that when egotism, fanned 
by pain and pugnacity, burned fierce. 
Fiery judicial — that was John; and 
enough like him, and the kingdom of 
Heaven would be close upon us. 


. The idea of looking ‘at the horizon 
of circumstance,’ without regard for 
one’s personal or tribal standing in the 
midst, scares tribal instincts; but 
withal, being gregarious and codpera- 
tive by nature, men have long been 
driven earnestly to cultivate certain 
strictly limited, artificially bounded 
ideals of fairness; and to hold them up 
more or less steadily before law-made 
judges, and more steadily before sport- 
made judges. So the sporting peoples, 
above others, have achieved, in spots, a 
mental honesty far beyond the natural 
man’s. When once, out of a horse-car 
window, — yes, young folks, a horse- 
car it was, — I saw two angry truckmen 
fighting, I recognized that I was behold- 
ing one of the triumphs of civilization. 
To be sure, civilization was not needed 
to start them fighting; it was in the way 
they did it that an iron discipline show- 
ed, a mental discipline in fairness and 
squareness. Perhaps only a woman, 
who sees fist-fighting hardly twice in a 
lifetime, could have been so stirred by 
the miraculous decency of these two 
raging brutes. When I hurried to talk 
over with a man the beauty of their 
fidelity to a code, he looked blank, and 
opined that I must be wrong as to their 
possession of a code. So far out of 
nature had biting and kicking and hit- 
ting below the belt come to seem to a 
member of the New York Athletic Club. 

In the boxing nations his sex keep 
busy clamping down and drying up in 
our young, our male young, all such 
spontaneities of nature, while training 
fists to their high calling. More social 
than are the birds in teaching merely 
their own fledglings to fly, this masculine 
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concern about the making of men may 
crop up any time a man sights small 
boys—anyone’s small boys; just as any 
American will go out of his way to teach 
any child—male or female in these 
days, thank God! — to throw a ball. 

I always love these chance-born 
pugilistic drills; but the prettiest one I 
ever saw was on a grubby downtown 
back street entirely roofed by the Ele- 
vated Road. Two ‘kids,’ breeched, yes, 
but smaller than the smallest I ever 
saw selling papers, were idly and fool- 
ishly pushing and cuffing each other 
about the sidewalk. A big boy, twelve 
or thirteen, comes along, — a stranger 
lad, a white-faced tenement-house 
product, like the little ones, — and for 
the sheer love of God, he stopped in his 
tracks to give those babies a good box- 
ing-lesson. Properly grateful were the 
babies, flattered and eager and anxious 
to learn, of course. All three set to work 
with the ardent attention that blooms 
in all of us when education really starts 
us functioning. Such an intelligent 
clutch after manhood as they were 
making there in the twilight of the Ele- 
vated Road! The community was 
bludgeoning the red life out of them 
with one hand, and what it gave them 
with the other — was it as vital to 
them as this boxing-lesson and its like, 
the services and trainings which, under 
a splendid racial urge, their kind are 
always brave set to give each other? 
If, when my boxers grew bigger, they 
banded themselves with their kind in 
wicked gangs, whose the blame for the 
wickedness, whose the glory for such 
daring and resource and venturesome- 
ness as keeps us a proud people? We 
are a little too near a great war for any 
but the pathological pacifist to go back 
to foolish prattle about ‘mere animal 
courage.” 

I dare say it was thanks to no labeled 
uplift work that I once beheld a little 
Italian bootblack start a fist fight — 
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for cause, his bearing assured me. His 
tongue still had a foreign twist to it; 
but he set down his box and attacked 
an Irish rival in a style that showed 
excellent manual training — and licked 
that scion of royalty, too. I thought of 
the knife his father carried; and after 
plenty of shame over the way we treat 
his kind, for once I was a bit cheered 
for my country. 


But more beautiful than any fighting 
are such juvenal enterprises as you can 
see along our water fronts in summer- 
time. I have watched one ten-year-old 
on the North River whom Columbus or 
Nelson or Stevenson would have been 
glad to keep an eye on. He had con- 
trived to nail three or four driftwood 
boards together — ramshackle they 
looked, but withal he had done no 
slouch of a job; he was no fool; on his 
raft he had more or less secured a soap- 
box, and bare-headed, bare-legged, 
ragged, and kingly, he mounted that 
soap-box, and, I give you my word, 
with a bit of board he paddled himself 
a fourth of the way to Jersey! The 
water sloshed all over his raft; but, I 
repeat, he was no fool; when he got too 
near the track of the big vessels, he 
paddled back to shore. 

I stayed to see that much, but not 
long enough to see him land, come 
down to earth; for long he hung off 
shore, silent and exalted, not ready to 
drop to the prose of speech, even though 
his mates were eagerly waiting for him, 
with a half-veiled worship that spelled 
fame. It was a heady draught, that 
fame, but he had known a headier out 
there alone on the vast bright river. 
There was one of the breed who first 
proved the world was round by sailing 
round it. 

Oh, what is there in our romantic 
race more blood-stirring and _heart- 
warming than the way boyhood holds 
to the oldest romance of all, the romance 
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of adventure and danger, the romance 
of barbarism? If anyone could release 
in music the emotions of a feeling heart, 
when even little-mannered French and 
Italians play Red Indian, you would 
hear a far-lifting lilt of a tune. 


And these barbarians — sometimes 
they show a little higher than the 
angels. There was the Boy with the 
Baby. 

It was a sweltering hot summer, long 
ago. We have not suffered such heat 
now for many a year. At sunset time, 
day after day, for near a week, getting 
out for a breath myself, I passed the 
Boy with the Baby. Ten or twelve 
years old he was, and though he could 
not play, he kept with a dozen rough 
mates about the same age. The gang 
preémpted a stretch of pavement for 
their unruly fun, and the wilting law let 
them make themselves a nuisance. In 
packs they drove on and off the side- 
walk and milled up and down it, and 
pedestrians betook themselves to the 
other side of the street. 

But threading his way securely 
among them, went the boy who cradled 
carefully, carefully in his arms, a silent, 
motionless, waxen, death-doomed little 
baby. It was doomed, but, like the 
mother who sent him there, he yearned 
to ease it with a breath of that street 
air, though the heat came up from the 
softened asphalt as from a stove; he 
brought it from worse. Love curved 
his arms, and love measured his steps, 
and the pity that knifes the heart bent 
his cropped head now and again, to 
search the baby’s awful and patient 
mask. But he was a dozen years old, 
and it was something to watch the other 
boys play. He could do it only because 
the other boys, down in their dumb 
hearts, so felt for him and the baby 
that they united to work a miracle, 
a highly troublesome miracle. They 
made sure that in all that running and 
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pushing and scrimmaging the boy with 
the baby should not get bumped. They 
were a committee of the whole, evening 
after evening, to see that no one forgot, 
that no one took too big a chance. So 
up and down, up and down the block he 
went, as one protected by enchantment, 
while the others weaved around him 
and shoved each other and lost points 
in their game for him, for him and the 
dying baby — and not one note of con- 
scious righteousness anywhere! They 
knew babies, those boys; and, alas, 
dying babies were not strange to them. 

There was education for you — 
made too bitter costly; but though they 
must pay a shameful excess price, yet 
the old first discipline still worked, and 
that care for our young, which first 
made us human, made them near 
divine. 


Time was when, for exercise in town, 
I rode a wheel. A ‘strange ingenious 
compound of dullness and danger,’ this 
activity was made tolerable only by go- 
ing to Central Park very early on sum- 
mer mornings. Since then, Central Park 
has changed as much as I have. Then 
it was a beautifully cared-for place; 
Tammany provided an army of voters 
with work in the Park, and it was such 
an advantageous way of corruption! 

One June day, getting out there close 
to six o’clock, I seemed to have to my- 
self all that dewy green world, where 
leaves danced with little wandering 
winds and the sunlight fell straight 
across the world and the moving shad- 
ows were long. But I was not the only 
refugee from the stark city-desert. 
Going between the Mall and the sunken 
fountain, I saw two dots down there on 
the fountain’s piazza: a boy as small as 
even the tenements ever turned loose 
on the world, and by the hand he held a 
little sister, smaller yet — his charge. 
To see them was to feel a little smiling 
humor warm one’s breast. They looked 
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like those kindly comic pictures of 
street children which diminish them to 
the size of a caseknife. All alone out 
there, they seemed hushed, spellbound 
with all that beauty. And then I, 
trundling along unseen above, saw 
little brother, softly, absently, lift little 
sister’s hand and kiss it. 

Exquisite? No tenderness of color 
and curve and perfume can make any 
flower that blows better than a symbol 
of that passing caress. How can the 
world stay so wicked when divinity so 
haunts us? 


But when the world ceases to be 
wicked, some wonderful throbs will be 
lost. Heaven will have to pay for its 
heavenliness by never knowing any- 
thing like my Black Tiger Father. He 
was a Sicilian; and if he were a Black- 
Hander he made that notion look unim- 
portant, probable but insignificant, in 
the blaze of his own personal power for 
wickedness. 

I am habitually skeptical of time- 
defying, exclusive, and constant pas- 
sions. That a creature dependent on 
food and drink should burn up years in 
sleepless hopes of revenge, or in yearn- 
ings for love, or in dreams of a novel 
application of hydraulic pressure, does 
not square with my knowledge of life’s 
honest carnality. But I once saw a 
caged leopard, who did indeed seem 
forever entranced in a dream of murder. 
A fearful uplift carried him beyond the 
stale circus smells and his narrow cage 
and the base crowds, and he sat still, 
with half-shut eyes, and dreamed of 
killing, killing us all. But when one 
certain man came in sight, while the 
creature never moved, you could see his 
passion gleam higher. 

“You'd all be safe till he got me,’ 
was his keeper’s hushed, half-hypno- 
tized reflection; and he was sympathetic 
enough to hope that the way the beauti- 
ful tragic beast ‘was so taken up with 
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his feelings helped him pass away a 
weary lot of time.’ 

‘Amen,’ said I. 

The leopard, too, is one of the beings 
I shall not forget. 

On one side of his soul the Black 
Tiger man was own brother to the 
leopard. It grips the heart to think 
what cruelties, what wrongs suffered in 
helplessness, had shaped him. Such 
hates as his and the leopard’s are born 
only of helplessness. Now he was out 
of his terrible, beautiful, peasant-starv- 
ing Sicily, but his nature was hard-set. 
He, though, was not all of a piece, like 
the leopard: below the hate, the core of 
his being was something never to be 
seen, never to be guessed, but by the 
chance that there, on the open Third 
Avenue car, his own beautiful little crip- 
pled daughter, a child perhaps eight, 
perhaps ten years old, lay prone like 
a baby in his arms, the shapely little 
dark head upon his breast tight clamped 
in an iron brace. 

T guess her age, but she had been born 
further along than are the offspring of 
younger, cruder races. She was all 
Italian, and a racial grace and gayety 
and play of mind brought out the gra- 
cious nature of her. She was wonderful 
as she lay there — coquetting with low- 
toned jests and little laughs up into her 
father’s face. You felt that you could 
hear his heartstrings crack over her. 
I don’t know how he lived at such a 
tension of devotion. And now this love 
sharpened his abiding hatred of the 
world in general. It was bitter as death 
that we should see his stricken starry 
One. Yet he must smile down answers 
to her sallies—anything to give 
her a moment’s pleasure. And a cruel 
God added this wrong to the intolerable 
rest — that from the facing seat we 
looked on and lived on! We did not 
need to understand the child’s words, 
to be spellbound by her; and he drew 
the gaze like a magnet. But, of course, 
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one tore one’s eyes away the best one 
could — and, beside the child, it was 
like being forbidden to look at Tomasso 
Salvini in a greater part than he ever 
played. 

Ah, well, God was better to them 
both than the father could take in — 
one puts no such insights into mysteries 
beyond the light sweet wisdom of that 
merry, scourged little daughter. But 
thanks to his love and his pain, the 
Black Tiger was all alive; more life 
surged through him there on the Third 
Avenue car, than suffices to keep many 
a respectable citizen responsible for his 
bills for fifty years; and beneath all our 
babyish illusions about the sweet and 
the soft, that is what we really want — 
to live. 

A life intense and full enough makes 
men half grasp a vanishing perception 
of the meaning of death. 

Glad did I live and gladly die, — 
but there is more there than even the 
poets have snared in their nets. All is 


awry in the actual; but look from afar 
at the plan and there glimmers death’s 
noble and unfathomable rightness. 


With the Dreadful Man we are back 
in the Park. The Dreadful Man would 
hardly get that name from me now; but 
I was a girl then, and again it was early, 
so no one else was in sight, and it was 
too plain that he was going to speak 
to me. 

I had a natural and also a mother- 
taught trend to friendliness with fellow 
beings; but the Dreadful Man was an 
uncouth and dirty young shambler, of a 
kind whose youth can look alarmingly 
brutal. I was rowing a boat, and he 
leaned over a bridge that I must pass 
under. He looked at me, he waited for 
me to come near. There was nowhere 
else to go but under that bridge Oh, 
well, I could get out of earshot in a 
moment! I rowed on, my eyes down- 
fixed on some fluffy yellow goslings who 
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were riding those waters in the gayest, 
silliest illusion that they owned the 
earth. Then came the expected — the 
unexpected voice, eager, warm, fairly 
curling in curves of delight, — ‘Lay- 
dee, Lay-dee — see them little ducks!’ 

I had been marking that I saw noth- 
ing else—the more reason why I 
should meet his yearning need of com- 
munion about the marvel and delight- 
someness and funniness of those arro- 
gant swimmers. He was ‘getting’ them 
better, getting more of the paradisaical 
joke of them than was any other appre- 
ciator of goslings in the world at that 
minute; and the experience lifted him 
to the simple brotherly manners of the 
New Jerusalem or a barroom. 


In the Park I once made a friend. 
For my sins the world rushed in between 
us, and we knew each other but an 
hour; but we got to the best that the 
seers have told about friendship. There 
are others and others of these cherished 
unknowns, but none I love like him. 
I must have asked his name, but that 
was so external to our intimacy that I 
did not remember it when I got home. 
I had forgotten to come down to that 
detail. But I can pledge the perfect 
accuracy of every word I quote from 
him. I could not do that precisely 
about any other of such remembered 
speeches — except the Dreadful Man’s. 
I made a record of my friend at once, 
because I wanted to keep the very 
turns of some of his talk. 

I stood on a bridge over the bridle- 
path looking about. 

“What is it? What you looking at?’ 
came a friendly little voice at my el- 
bow — friendliness making it eager. A 
shabby little boy was looking up at me, 
with dark eyes like those of a faun 
that had learned to say its prayers. 

‘Oh, at everything.’ 

*°T is nice, is n’t it?’ And he sniffed 
the spring air and looked about him in 
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the most sympathetic comprehension 
of why everything was worth looking 
at. 

“There’s trees here has nuts on,’ — 
he confided this awesome sweet wonder 
hushedly, — ‘nuts like you buy.’ 

When I said I must go on — ‘Which 
way you going?’ he asked anxiously, 
and was cast down at the answer — 
one of us must go East, one West! 
I, the shallower-hearted, cheerfully 
proposed to say good-bye, but, God 
bless him! he found that intolerable; he 
brightened with his decision that he 
could get home to West 67th Street by 
‘going a piece’ with me toward Fifth 
Avenue. At that I rose to the decency 
of abandoning my goal too, and we 
went off to see the animals. 

That experience brought him to 
heaving a great sigh of satisfaction. 
‘I love animals,’ he breathed; ‘I mean 
all animals — even — even a _ hippo- 
potamus.’ 

We sat a while under a beflowered 


arbor of wistaria, expanding with the 


same emotions. The perfect blooms 
were shattering and carpeting the place; 
I picked some up and we toyed over 
them together. 

‘They walk on ’em, walk right on 
"em, he plainted, under his breath; 
and when I said I wished I could carry 
some home with me, he longed to find a 
way. He was returning from school, — 
circuitously, — and turning aside, he 
surreptitiously searched his lunch- 
basket for a piece of paper that might 
help me harvest some of this treasure. 
But his paper was greasy; you could 
not give a lady a greasy paper, and his 
hope passed unmentioned. 

We wandered on, and he pointed out, 
with a connoisseur’s discernment, where 
the bushes opened underneath and 
over-roofed the best ‘houses.’ And he 
was agog with the prideful romance of 
showing me, hidden away behind a 
tool house, a little bench, a regular 
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park bench, only way under size, a 
little boy’s park bench — a profoundly 
gratifying miracle of a bench. Then he 
must turn homeward, and I went with 
him — but the moment of parting 
drew near. 

I begged him to come and see me, and 
I gave him my card with my address. 
“One Saturday or one Sunday, one of 
those days,’ he would come; his prom- 
ises were murmured while half his 
attention clung to the care of the card. 
“I must n’t get it dirty, I must n’t,’ he 
told himself, and finally hesitatingly 
wrapped it in a grimy snip of a hand- 
kerchief. The Lord knows what far 
reach of distinction or devotion it sym- 
bolized to him; but he found it precious, 
and in a moment must pull forth the 
wad and look at it again. Shyly, eyes 
on me and then askance, ‘Do you 
always give these to little boys?’ he 
asked; and I am glad now that I could 
emphasize that I never gave one to a 
little boy before in my life. 

A feeling silence was broken when 
the 65th Street entrance and our part- 
ing came close. ‘The enduring factors 
of life are deep and trembling things,’ 
and at last he must loose his heart 
about them; abrupt and sharply moved 
was his cry: ‘I get mad at the other 
boys! The trouble with me is I try to 
be a better boy than I can be!’ 

“What has friendship so signal as its 
sublime attraction for whatever virtue 
is in us!’ 

No, I never saw him again. Maybe 
without favoring winds, the cares of 
this world and the deceitfulness of sur- 
faces would have come between our 
hearts another time. We had our hour. 
But I don’t think of him and his nature 
and his soul less as the years go by, and 
I wish a too conventional respect for his 
manhood had not kept me from kissing 
him. The other boys were not by, and 
if I had, we should both have been the 
happier. 
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BY ARTHUR POUND 


In The Bronze Woman the plutocrat’s 
wife says: ‘Social unrest! Indeed, if the 
laboring classes want more rest, why 
don’t they take it?’ Escorting a more 
charming, but equally sheltered, repre- 
sentative of the fortunate class to lunch- 
eon, I once met a picket line of cooks 
and waiters at their moment of impact 
with the police. 

“What are they fighting for?’ asked 
my companion. 

‘Their jobs,’ I replied. ‘Cooks’ and 
waiters’ strike.’ 

‘Strange,’ she observed, ‘that any 
one should fight for the chance to stand 
over a cookstove.’ 

Later, in a ‘serve-self,’ I tried to en- 
lighten her; but it was love’s labor lost. 
Indeed, I am sure the job is something 
of a mystery to most of us— an impene- 
trable mystery to those who never have 
known insecurity, and hardly better 
understood by those who live by and for 
their jobs every day of their lives. 

In a list of the things men fight for, 
the job ranks well toward the top. 
Many a man who must be drafted to 
fight for his country rushes to the de- 
fense of his job with clenched fists. 
Tame men, who have to be spurred by 
oratory and propaganda to throw them- 
selves into great causes, come up bris- 
tling like terriers for the job’s sake. Men 
who actually hate their jobs neverthe- 
less fight for those jobs, risking broken 
heads and jail sentences. No fiercer ha- 
tred can be roused in human breast than 
that which flares in the heart of the 


common man against his enemy on the 
job — the ‘scab.’ I once heard a union 
leader give his complete opinion of the 
scab, and, for searing hate, it outdid 
war profanity. 

A man will leave his job on strike, for 
reasons which appear absurd to the 
calm observer; and yet will rage like 
mad at whoever steps into his shoes. 
In his calm moments he may subscribe 
to the theory that every man has a right 
to work; but he never concedes to any- 
one else the right to work at a job that 
he considers his, by reason of recent oc- 
cupancy and willingness to return un- 
der certain conditions. 

He who depends upon a job vests 
himself with a proprietary interest 
therein. Instincts remaining immune 
to legal distinctions, he speaks of ‘my 
job,’ when he may be tossed out of it 
within the hour. No ordinary human 
ever doubts that he is entitled to the 
means of life; therefore, the wage-em- 
ployee instinctively assumes proprietor- 
ship over that which is essential to his 
life. In industrial civilization the job is 
essential to the common man. His de- 
fense of his job, his reaction against the 
invader who comes between him and his 
job, is as instant as his defense of his 
life, his home, or his woman. His job, 
indeed, is the first line of home-defense. 
Job gone, the home is in sore danger; 
unless another job can be found before 
the savings go, the home is ruined. 

Moreover, unless he can keep the job 
up to standard, he cannot keep his home 
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or himself up to standard. The job is 
the measure of his social fitness, of his 
standing in the community; by it the 
common man rises and by it he falls. 
Hence the apparent anomaly of a man 
fighting for that niche in the workaday 
world which he walked out of is no 
anomaly at all. The striker leaves the 
job not of his own free will, but impelled 
by a conviction that the job needs im- 
proving. It is still, in his view, his job; 
but not worth keeping on existing terms, 
except as a last resort, under pressure 
of necessity. When he strikes, he ex- 
pects to return. 

Carleton Parker goes the whole way 
to accepting the job-man’s point of 
view. The job, he says, is the worker’s 
property, because the latter has nothing 
else. That is sophistry; property is 
based on possession, not lack. And the 
jobless worker has something else: his 
time, his arms and legs, muscles, nerves, 
powers of will and mind, all of which 
may be taken into the market and sold, 
as preliminary to the setting-up of an- 
other job on such terms as the market 
offers. Property, on the contrary, is tan- 
gible, transferable. Two men can trade 
properties without the consent of athird; 
they cannot so trade their jobs. The job 
in short, is not property, but is, instead, 
a personal relationship, which, like so 
many others, is fast becoming a social 
relationship. 

In a time of depression, large num- 
bers of jobs vanish into thin air. With- 
in a week, a thousand jobs may depart 
from a community, because of the mar- 
ket’s unwillingness to take the produce 
of the jobs at the terms offered. The 
employer must retrench; to delay brings 
danger of bankruptcy. The men so laid 
off have n’t their jobs, and the employ- 
er has n’t them, and cannot hope to re- 
create them until he can induce the mar- 
ket to take his accumulated stocks. He 
would much prefer to have his plant 
working full time; each slack day costs 
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him, or his corporation, dearly for de- 
preciation, interest charges, and over- 
head expense. But for the life of him 
he cannot revive those jobs until the 
market, properly courted, comes to his 
rescue. Until then, all he possesses is 
the mere shell of the vanished jobs — 
the work-places, standing-room, and the 
tools of production upon which the mar- 
ket of consumers enforces temporary 
idleness. 

So the job, having departed from 
both employer and employee, awaits 
the commanding touch of the market 
before it can live again. What, pray, is 
the market? Nothing other than so- 
ciety — the totality of persons and in- 
stitutions in the trading area. The job 
depends, therefore, upon consumption; 
if jobs belong to anyone, they belong to 
society. Which is equivalent to repeat- 
ing, in another way, that jobs are not 
property, because society owns nothing. 
Individuals, and their various associa- 
tions of record, own everything appro- 
priable that is worth appropriating. 
Thestate, our most inclusive associa- 
tion of record, is held loosely account- 
able by society for order and general 
well-being; but until the state can force 
folk to live according to regimen, con- 
suming thus and so, and not otherwise, 
the job remains at loose ends — in the 
air. 


II 


The free job — free in the sense that 
it exists as a result of bargaining be- 
tween free men under the law — is a re- 
sult of freedom in the larger sphere. It 
was not present in serfdom, but came 
into being with freedom; and all efforts 
to harness it involve a diminution of 
freedom. The unions, when they try 
that, encroach upon the liberties of both 
employers and union members; the em- 
ployers, when they try it, trespass upon 
the liberties of individuals; and the state 
that tries it edgesaway from liberty. To 
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stabilize the social order, progress in 
that direction may be necessary; never- 
theless, it isan infringement of personal 
liberty, and every prospective advance 
in that direction ought to be judged 
from that point of view — as an inva- 
sion of freedom. 

The right to work means one thing to 
John Doe, and something else to his 
neighbor. Capital and labor — each 
has its interpretation; the spokesmen of 
both often talk nonsense; there are 
rogues and dullards on both sides of the 
fence. But certain aspects of the case 
are clear as day. No rights can long re- 
main vested, when the corresponding 
duties are refused. If labor insists on the 
right to strike, it cannot logically insist 
on the right to work. Labor, it seems to 
me, should cleave to the right to strike, 
because the exercise of that right has 
brought the masses real boons; but if 
it does so, it must cease claiming that 
work for pay, on the materials and with 
the tools of others, is a right. Work on 
such terms is not a right, but a social 
privilege. Some day it may become a 
right: there are tendencies working in 
that direction now; but the process can 
be completed only by men voiding other 
rights that they now hold dear, and as- 
suming as duties inhibitions that they 
now hold to be intolerable. 

Both strike and lockout are weapons 
inevitably called into play when em- 
ployer and employee contest, to deter- 
mine the conditions of jobsafter bargain- 
ing fails. Use of one cannot be denied 
fairly, unless the other also is denied; 
neither, in my opinion, can be dispensed 
with while men remain free alike to 
work and to own. However, let it be 
noted that neither strike nor lockout is 
used until bargaining has been invoked 
and has failed, either because one side 
would not bargain, or because the bar- 
gain, once begun, was not completed. 

Moreover, neither strike nor lockout 
is applied unless the applier is convinced 
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that he can win by so doing. No body 
of men ever yet went on strike for pure 
principle, in a cause they knew to be 
hopeless; and no employer ever locked 
out men simply to make good a point in 
policy. This is a rough world, but as 
yet its inhabitants fight for objectives 
instead of excitement. The railway 
unions stayed at work in November, 
1921, simply because a majority of 
their leaders became convinced that a 
strike at the date advertised would be 
lost. Their eleventh-hour decision not 
to strike was merely good generalship, 
with nothing of altruism or accommo- 
dation to public needs in it. But better 
generalship would have been (1) to lie 
low, like Br’er Rabbit, for a better op- 
portunity; or (2) to say, ‘We yield to 
save the public inconvenience’; which 
would have been as untrue as most pro- 
paganda, but time-serving and face- 
saving —a proclamation for political 
purposes only. 


Iil 


Evolution toward industrial security 
involves inevitably some diminution of 
industrial freedom for individuals; each 
generation must choose between having 
more of the one and less of the other; 
both cannot be maintained coincidently. 
The drift now is toward security and 
away from freedom; the social order 
gains at the expense of individualism; 
but thus far the fringe of freedom shear- 
ed off has been of small value, because 
reality departed from it before the knife 
began to cut. When individuals find it 
increasingly difficult to produce inde- 
pendently of others; when many are un- 
der necessity to toil on materials and 
at machines owned by a corporation, 
which, in turn, is owned by numbers 
of scattered stockholders, there is no 
paramount advantage in retaining, un- 
disturbed, arrangements effective when 
individualism in toil was real, and per- 
sonal independence easily maintained. 
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To put the case concretely; the labor- 
er who could escape from the pay roll 
to free land was in a far different situa- 
tion from his successor, who finds the 
national domain practically appropria- 
ted and farm lands selling above the 
sapitalized value of their earnings. The 
freedom of the first producer was abso- 
lute: he could go or stay; the other’s is 
relative: he can go only under favoring 
circumstances not easy to control. The 
first might resent an interference which 
the other would welcome, provided it 
brings compensation in the matter of 
security. And, likewise, an employer 
who is keen to defend his right to ex- 
ploit an expanding market as he sees fit 
may welcome restraint, when he sees 
trade slowing down, and realizes that 
the untrammeled instincts of enter- 
prisers inevitably lead to over-produc- 
tion, which threatens his own security, 
along with that of his employees. Fed- 
eral control of credits, which, in the 
last analysis, means control of business 
and a more stabilized production, was 
not badly received by ithe business 
world. 

The fringe of industrial freedom is 
now dead tissue, though once tingling 
with life. The causes of decay in that 
tissue are many; but prominent among 
them must be listed the growing influ- 
ence of automatism, standardization, 
and interchangeability in fabricating 
goods. Machinery has increased the in- 
security of the common man’s position 
in the wage-system, by increasing the 
number of potential competitors for his 
job. The balance between security and 
individualism has been destroyed, with 
the result that personal freedom in 
work-relations no longer seems worth 
fighting for, and a new balance must be 
struck. When personal skill was a prime 
factor in industry, the individual arti- 
san occupied a fairly safe position, be- 
cause substitutes were few —a security 
which had its inevitable offset in the 
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fact that, since shop-practices were not 
standardized, he had difficulty fitting 
in elsewhere, and so was more or less 
tied to the job. The point is that, if he 
was tied to the job, so likewise was the 
job tied to him. The management dis- 
liked to see him get out of town. 

Note the contrast with the present. 
To-day, he who does ordinary work in a 
plant highly automatized is in poten- 
tial competition with every idle man in 
a far-spread labor market; and, unless 
the task is arduous indeed, with many 
women, also. The skill-barrier has been 
trampled down so completely by the 
Iron Man, that whoever possesses or- 
dinary intelligence and strength can 
take the machine-tender’s place after 
short instruction. The common man’s 
grip on his job has loosened. If he 
does n’t like the place, let him get out; 
plenty of persons can fill his shoes, in 
short order. And if he must be laid off, 
there is no need to worry about keep- 
ing a string on him until happier times. 
Out with him; and never mind what be- 
comes of him. Let the man, the com- 
munity, and the state fret over that. 

I do not mean to say that all employ- 
ers, or any considerable proportion of 
them, are so ruthless; some of them 
have gone so far as to risk insolvency 
out of human, non-economic considera- 
tion for their help; but that is the power 
which automatic machinery puts into 
employers’ hands — power which the 
less ethical will be prompt to use; pow- 
er which competition may force even 
the most ethical to use, in order to keep 
his corporation solvent. 


IV 


The increasing influence of automatic 
machinery promotes industrial insecur- 
ity in another way, — by speeding up 
market-gluts, — as a result of which 
jobs vanish as if by magic and are grad- 
ually reéstablished. The first English 
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factory equipped for interchangeable 
manufacture — that at Portsmouth, in 
1805 — at once multiplied the produc- 
tivity of the individual producer of 
ships’ blocks by ten. From that time 
on, we have gone along multiplying 
man-power as measured in goods; and 
there is apparently no limit at which 
the process, economically, can be stay- 
ed. In spite of tremendous efforts to 
educate backward peoples in wants, 
and to force goods into use in trading 
areas not accustomed to them, — efforts 
which created part of the background 
of the World War, — market-gluts and 
their resultant depressions are recur- 
rent phenomena. 

I know that plenty means cheapness 
and extended use; nevertheless, it is 
apparent that the social, political, and 
financial fabric of civilization is not 
sufficiently sensitive to accommodate 
itself to these increases in production 
rapidly enough to avoid vast and poign- 
ant distress. Recurrently, production 
runs ahead of consumption; population 
increases, but not swiftly enough; wants 
increase, but not fast enough; the stand- 
ard of living rises, but not far enough. 
The patient, society, unable to digest 
such enormous masses of goods, be- 
comes nauseated and needs purging. 
Doctors rally to the bedside; neverthe- 
less, recovery is slow. All sorts of per- 
sons suffer in these fits of social sickness, 
but those who suffer most are they who 
customarily labor for wages with the 
tools of others. Given the ballot, it 
is inevitable that they should use it to 
combat such difficulties. 

From the standpoint of national 
economy, a capable and willing man 
out of a day’s work is a calamity. Mul- 
tiplied by millions, the situation is a 
threat against the state. There was a 
time when England said to her unem- 
ployed: ‘Emigrate.’ Then she kept 
them up out of the rates; now she com- 
bines state relief and doles. No one 
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dares to hint that starvation is expect- 
ed of the unemployed. Some reaction- 
aries may think it; but they dare not 
say it. In such a pass, the government, 
torn between threats of insolvency and 
revolution, must find jobs — a task for 
which the state is by its nature unfitted, 
and which America, more favorably sit- 
uated, may avoid. Not that we would 
behave differently under like extremity; 
but, by taking thought, we may escape 
the extremity, at least until our popula- 
tion becomes considerably more dense 
than it is to-day. 

Fortunately, the automatic machine 
and public education provide an amel- 
iorating influence. As wages tend to- 
ward a common level, and capital grad- 
ually loses its entrepreneur function, 
considerable progress will be made to- 
ward a relative equalizing of incomes. 
There would remain, of course, incomes 
derivable from rent and interest; but, 
for all that we can see to the contrary, 
super-taxes will discourage such accu- 
mulations and gradually shred away 
large wealth-holdings. As wages are 
leveled, not absolutely but relatively, 
so also are incomes likely to be leveled 
relatively. This involves, of course, a 
reduction in society’s power to produce 
capital by saving — a serious sacrifice, 
no doubt, but one which apparently 
must be made, in order to permit the 
producer to consume more nearly the 
equivalent of his product. If produc- 
tion and consumption were exactly 
equal, there could be neither glut nor 
dearth; but, even in a static world, 
capital would be destroyed in use, and 
must be restored, in order to keep 
labor effective. 


V 


This hazily forecasted change in- 
volves time, perhaps more than the pas- 
sions of the post-war era will permit. 
Meanwhile, the virtues of both strike 
and lockout will continue to be abused, 
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and government will continue to burn 
its clumsy fingers in the fires of class- 
discord. I detest programmes, and 
would avoid even the appearance of 
prescribing definite remedies. But if 
you insist on a programme, — and the 
ordinary person will not be content 
without some positive direction, — 
then, without any fear of the conse- 
quences, I recommend the codperation 
of working shareholders in corporations 
animated by zeal for the group good, 
but adhering to the sound practice of 
rewarding workers according to their 
economic significance in production and 
their thrift in contributing capital to 
the enterprise. Where feasible and ad- 
vantageous, such groups should ensure 
their continuity by possessing a grip on 
the land — now, as ever, the source of 
man’s subsistence and his haven of ref- 
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uge in all ages. Some, at least, of the 
millions who now live in fear for their 
jobs from one day to another, could 
thus anticipate the day when the fur- 
ther organization of life and industry, 
by methods impossible to foresee, will 
combine reasonable security for rank- 
and-file producers with all the freedom 
compatible with such tenure. 

The job is a social grant, as well as a 
lease on life; and, unless all signs fail, it 
must eventually gain social guaranties. 
But whatsoever these guaranties are, 
they must be bought and paid for at a 
price. Our bitter quarrel over the job is 
founded on a false assumption of pro- 
prietorship over a relationship which 
eludes appropriation. Soon or late those 
vitally concerned are going to realize 
that truth, cease fighting, and begin to 
negotiate. 


‘PHILOMENE’ 


BY I. L. MUDGE 


‘ Elle est avec les anges.’ — 

Thus wrote the Mother Superior, on 
the death of our old French-Canadian 
servant in the convent that had re- 
ceived her after twenty years in our 
employ. 

‘Philoméne is dead.’ I whisper it to 
myself, staring at the letter through a 
mist of tears — old pictures beckoning 
from a single sentence, in which a par- 
cel of life is tied up and dispatched. 

Philoméne! Unique now among an- 
gels, as on earth among women! Con- 
federate of my childhood to whom I 
was always ‘la petite,’ and she to me 
both changeless and immortal — who 


never picked up a word of English, or 
kept it secret if she did; and whose aim 
was to pass unnoticed, but not unob- 
servant, and through loyalty and the 
favor of the saints to secure a comfort- 
able berth in heaven. 

She came to us when I was a baby in 
the town of X in northern Que- 
bec. My mother found her while on a 
summer visit to the Lower St. Law- 
rence. In one of those wild little vil- 
lages named after some saint or other, 
which, like beads on a sagging thread, 
dot the winding road around the capes 
and bays of the north shore above Ja- 
dousac. Here promontories, like re. 
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cumbent emperors, lean back upon the 
forest-crowned mountains, with the 
mighty river rippling to their knees. 
There are no half-lights; no mists to 
link up earth with heaven. The sun 
showers in triumphant splendor from a 
vault of matchless blue. Hundreds of 
feet below the Homeric headlands, the 
river stretches, glittering like a bowl of 
diamonds, to its purple rim on the hori- 
zon. It is a landscape designed by 
Titans and filled with intoxicating air. 
Storm tiaras hang flashing above the 
imperial hills, till they crush down, with 
frightful violence, on their brows. 

The more inaccessible the district, 
where a village dwindles to a handful 
of log dwellings on the outskirts of 
virgin bush, the greater simplicity is 
found, embellished only by an old- 
world courtesy now unhappily all but 
extinguished with the advent of rail 
and motor. Children, barelegged, 


would fly to meet the stranger’s wheeled 
approach. 


Raspberry-stained palms 
lurched them over the snake-fences, all 
in a row, to bob and cry, ‘ Bonjour, 
madame; bonjour, mademoiselle,’ as 
your high caléche, like a swung cradle, 
careened and hurtled past them down 
the stony road to the ravine, with white 
handkerchiefs and hair curlers at every 
window, for a glimpse of ‘les Etrangers.’ 

Every French-Canadian village is 
dominated by an imposing church, 
with a glittering tin steeple and an im- 
perative bell. It determines the duties 
and diversions of the parish, its fast 
days and festivals. The flock are de- 
voted, and their curé has the largest 
house, with a carved porch and blinds, 
and a wooden statue of the Virgin on 
the grassplot, and in the rear a grove 
of sugar maples, to distinguish him 
from the frame shacks by which he is 
surrounded. His gig sparkles on Sun- 
days, as his amazing pony tackles the 
precipitous hills with the gusto of its 
breed. He is usually more shrewd and 
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hearty than esthetic; affairs parochial 
occupy his thought, so that he does not 
notice the wind-swept buckwheat on its 
garnet stem, nor where the marguerites 
have turned the fields to foam. They 
are taken as a matter of course, and the 
scarlet mountains in October and the 
silver cascade in the deep ravine. But 
he will look up and shake his head at 
an abrupt hill confronting him, like a 
vast stark pincushion, punctured only 
by starveling stems that shiver in re- 
membrance of the forest fire. And 
when the rock heaves a naked shoulder 
through the road, and precipitates his 
soliloquy to the ditch, pulling his brave 
horse from its knees, with a chuckle 
and a ‘Ho! marche donc!’ he expresses 
his philosophy of things. 

And some dark night, through rain 
and tempest, you ’ll hear his buckboard 
tearing by, — a lantern flashing and a 
bell ringing on the wind, —and all 
who hear kneel down and pray for the 
departing soul to whom he is flying 
with the Holy Eucharist. 

Little wooden farmhouses, here far 
scattered among desolate hills, could 
tell of incredible temperature in the 
long icy winter, when visits are infre- 
quent and familiar roads forsaken for 
white tracks dimpling over fields and 
fences, and sleigh-bells jingle in the 
frosty air. 

But, in summer, caléches are lively 
with good-humored folk, who rattle in 
through one another’s gateways with a 
grinding flourish, and tie their horses to 
the woodpile. If it is Sunday, they 
sway volubly upon varnished rockers 
set out along the narrow back veran- 
dahs, and smoke the home-grown 
weed. And the young women, when 
they are not in mourning, wear bright 
pink and sky-blue cashmere, with a 
rhinestone cross on a neck ribbon. 

Should building funds run out be- 
fore the house is finished, front steps 
are dispensed with, as a luxury, and 
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you enter through the kitchen, leaving 
the front door, often of mustard with a 
blue sill, looking down in a depressed 
fashion to where its feet should be. 
Flowering geraniums block the seldom- 
opened windows on either hand, and 
gaze enviously at the magenta dahlias 
that fringe the cabbages outside. Be- 
hind the house are the pig, the wood- 
pile, and the clothesline, with dozens 
of infinitesimal garments stretched 
upon the breeze that comes over a field 
of blackened tree-stumps and wild 
raspberry, odorous with pine and sawn 
timber, from the forest edge. 

The lot of the French-Canadian 
woman in the backwoods is an unenvi- 
able one. Her life passes between stove 
and washtub, in an unaired kitchen, 
pulled hither and thither by her swarm- 
ing progeny. Her duties are as the sands 
of the sea, and vary from the weaving 
of homespun blanket and rag-silk carpet 
in winter, to the vegetables in sum- 
mer, the pig, and the milking and bak- 


ing of bread in outside ovens. In spring 
sucre d’ arable must be made, and wild- 


berry jams in September. And, all 
seasons through, there is ironing, and 
water to draw, and a cradle to croon to 
slumber. The prevalence of consump- 
tion keeps her in mourning for a van- 
ished relative; she is sallow and stunt- 
ed, with shadows beneath her eyes. 
But with hospitable hands and honest 
smile she greets you and refers all catas- 
trophes to the Will of God. 


Of such stock came Philoméne. One 
of nineteen children, most of whom had 
petered out before the age of twelve, 
she struggled hard, working to ma- 
turity, ignorant of her precise age — 
one of those who, between thirty and 
fifty, register no material alteration. 

She was not beautiful, and framed 
her quaintness in a staid severity of at- 
tire — fortunately for us, in that it 
precluded followers, men not being per- 
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ceivers of spiritual grace beneath a 
plain exterior, in women. There was 
not much, however, in her small un- 
shaded eyes that could distract them. 
Her hair receded from her forehead, 
taut and shiny, lest a stray lock de- 
scribe an alluring curve above the 
ears, which stood out like doors ajar. 

Yet something humorous and elusive 
clung about her ways, — an elfin qual- 
ity, — intensely feminine in her small 
vanities. Her walk was a combination 
of stump and shuffle, due to wearing 
shoes immeasurably too small. Stand- 
ing the greater part of the day, start- 
ing with Mass at five in the morning, 
her resultant sufferings were at times 
intense. 

But her smile — who shall describe 
it? Who do justice to that momentary 
distortion of the features where good- 
humor, incredulity, and cynicism strove 
for superiority, and joined issue in a 
quaint grimace. Starting with sup- 
pressed twinkles at the eyelids, it 
somehow got out of hand on the per- 
pendicular lines between the nose and 
mouth, twitching nervously lest, in 
their broad departure, the teeth slip 
out and be lost. Something peeped at 
you and hid, and popped out again de- 
lightfully; and when you thought you 
had it, it was gone; and if the joke was 
irresistible, it set her face on fire, and 
nimble tears ran down to quench the 
glow. 

“Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu!’ she would 
cry, wiping her eyes with a dish rag, 
“mais — c’est amusant!’ 

She ate little and slowly, with due 
deference to the teeth that were but 
guests in their abode. Outside the 
kitchen window waved the green 
boughs that she loved, and in winter 
the wild snowflakes quivered on the 
pane. Squash she mixed with sweet 
potato, and poured molasses upon 
both. Pain doré made a supper, with a 
cob of steaming buttered corn. Tea 
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was stewed till it was black and bitter, 
then sweetened well, and boiled again! 
And hot maple syrup over buckwheat 
pancakes almost made her wish to slip 
a fast-day. 

When dawn pressed its ice-gray face 
against the rigid pane, she lifted the ei- 
der down and went to Mass. Crunch, 
crunch, crunch, — the creepers on her 
goloshes, — hail nor snow prevailing, 
she crept solitary along the marble 
streets in the black, semi-arctic weath- 
er, clutching a woolen cloud tightly 
round her neck, and a wee fat devo- 
tional book to her bosom. 

Once only she missed, in fifteen years. 
It was the sole occasion we heard of 
when the other sex was in her pursuit! 
She gave him her purse, — to avoid un- 
maidenly disputes,—and bent home- 
ward from the corner of the street, 
sobbing, startled, and forlorn! 

‘Téglise,’ she would murmur, with 
her head on one side, deprecatingly, as 
if it were the name of a lover, a kind of 


bridling whisper on her reverential 
tongue. It was her solace in grief, the 
source of all her joy, the spring of secret 


emotional excitement, a harbor in 
shipwreck, and frequented, as often as 
health, strength, and duty permitted; 
and that a great part of this time was 
spent in intercession for us heretics, 
we were well aware, and quite com- 
fortable about it. Her earnings had 
given a brother a theological career, 
and, later, a handsome funeral. But 
he continued being expensive after he 
was dead, for, though she paid for 
innumerable Masses to lift his soul 
from Purgatory, yet the consumma- 
tion seemed eternally protracted! 

She never thought for herself, be- 
cause there were saints for every dif- 
ficulty! And should they not measure 
up to requirements, she could fall 
back on the priest. The first claimed 
her unremitting service, the last her 
pence. The Virgin guarded her um- 
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brella in the church porch, and St. 
Anthony would find her thimble. And 
though solitary, she was not lonely, 
as those who have no God. Some spirit 
kept her company. You may be sure 
of that. 

This propinquity of saints, however, 
had a certain awkwardness, in that 
she would not wash herself en bloc, 
as it were, though scrupulously clean 
in her attire and person, but only en 
morceaux — it being her proud boast 
that the good God had never seen her 
undressed! 

When my mother, initiating her into 
household ways, flung open the bath- 
room door with, ‘Now, Philoméne, 
you can have a bath as often as you 
please,’ —‘Jamais, madame, jamais,’ 
came the scandalized reply. 

Though she was godliness itself, yet 
her ideas of truthtelling were rudi- 
mentary, and her prevarication saved 
me often a predestined spanking. 

‘Good old Philoméne, excellent crea- 
ture’ —I nearly clapped my hands, 
doubled up in the pantry cupboard, — 
my ear gummed to the hinge, — on her 
earnest asseveration that I had never 
even been seen there; whereon my 
mother’s light footsteps searching for 
yesterday’s macaroons would turn and 
melt away unconvinced! 

It should be stated, in extenuation 
of this reprehensible characteristic, 
that I was her ‘petite,’ and oftener 
‘pauvre petite’ the superfluous adjec- 
tive evoked merely an excuse for the 
adroitness which had saved me from 
disgrace. The exercise of wit, however 
dubious, was a matter of self-congratu- 
lation to her; and should she consider 
herself in mortal sin upon occasion 
there was ‘l’église,’ to which she re- 
paired for absolution in not exceeding 
twenty minutes. O consummate, self- 
less, and commiserating liar! How 
often since, I have bewailed the want 
of your good offices. Perhaps now you 
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are prevaricating with the saints. 
Forbear, lest they discover me and I 
am undone! 


She had a habit — an exasperating 
one. And that was sniffing — not be- 
cause of a cold, but as an all-compre- 
hensive mode of expression: the most 
recondite feelings found an outlet here, 
failing mobility of gesture or fluency 
of tongue. 

It was a short intake of breath 
through the nostrils, which represented 
a variety of emotions. She sniffed 
when pleased, very airily and tripping- 
ly; twice heavily, with eyes fastened on 
you, when she was impressed. It be- 
came a snort for disapprobation, and 
rapid and regular on the scent of some 
excitement. They were light and 


dainty sniffs when she was sentimental, 
and profound and slow at prayers, 
when meditation glued her lips. 

In short, a most invaluable barometer 
for her mental weather. 

Of course there were the ordinary, 


everyday, what we children designated 
as ‘corn-broom’ sniffs, indicative of 
nothing but her physical whereabouts 
and natural dislike of her arch-enemy, 
dust. 

On evenings too cold to venture out, 
she sat in the kitchen, her back against 
the hot-water coils, and her stumpy 
slippers drawn up on the chair rungs 
from the razor-like draught that trickled 
in under double doors and turned the 
felt bordering white. Her little rough 
hands would catch on the coarse wool, 
as she bent like a black insect over 
interminable knitting for small neph- 
ews, with her sleek hair swirled into a 
tight button on top of her head. 

Then, straightening her aching back, 
she would pull out a rosary and begin 
her prayers. 

But at this juncture, rising softly 
with a surreptitious sniff, she would set 
the door ajar that led into the dining- 
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room. This latter opened into the 
drawing-room, separated only by por- 
tiéres. Here I would be found, whip- 
ping ragtime from a banjo. It seemed 
to stimulate the bead-telling in some 
obscure fashion, for her monotonous 
droning continued unabated, if not ac- 
celerated, in the kitchen, by the negro 
melodies in the parlor! 

Both found distraction along differ- 
ent ways. But the coon songs were 
irresistible. 


Something in the thunderstorms that 
broke up the stifling heat of our short 
summers drew out a latent grisliness in 
her disposition. Superstition clothed 
her in deadly fears — yet she did not 
dislike being terrified, or to terrify! 

When the sun had slunk through a 
chink in heaven, and closed the gates 
with thunder, her step was heard upon 
the kitchen stair. There was unwonted 
vigor and forgetfulness of corns in the 
stumping shuffle that ascended to close 
the shutters of the house, bringing 
them to with ominous claps, her green 
eyes glinting with excitement scarce 
suppressed, which made me hold on to 
her and follow her about imploringly. 
A sense of importance obliged her 
to gaze like a Delphic oracle upon 
the sky, conscious of my awe-struck 
dependence. 

‘(a va mal!’ she would snap, with 
a furtive gleam, sniffing the coming 
storm. If my mother was out, she took 
me on her lap in the darkened room, 
and between one sky-explosion and the 
next, when the blinding rain was shot 
with sudden flares reminding her of the 
cloud-bursts in her mountain home, 
told me terrible tales of lonely happen- 
ings and village tragedies. It was to 
divert my attention, I suppose, from 
the immediate present; for I would sit, 
paralyzed with fear, watching her lips 
and holding tightly to her hand. 

Something almost of admiration in 
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my fascinated gaze provoked her, upon 
one occasion, to eclipse her former 
stories. For when I had begged God to 
spare us both after all the ironmongery 
of heaven had fallen on the roof, she 
nursed me and dried my eyes; and, 
when I was quieter, told me of a young 
girl who, being struck dead in a week of 
unnatural heat, had been buried too 
quickly. When they exhumed her, 
she was found to have — here Philo- 
méne dropped to an appalling whisper 
— ‘mangé son epau!’ 

Never shall I forget the thrill of 
horror evoked by this gloating elf, the 
shriek in the chimney, and the blinds 
rimmed with viperish light. 

She did not like children or animals. 
She liked snow-shoveling. It was her 
passion and delight, as it was mine. 

At night our hearts beat in unison, 
though in separate chambers, when a 
voracious blizzard suddenly swooped 
down upon the city, roaring for admit- 
tance and hurling clouds of foaming 
snow above the housetops. The fren- 
zied onslaught on the pane spelled 
hours of happy snow-shoveling, and 
scarcely could I sleep for excitement, 
waiting for the day. On rare occasions, 
I was allowed out in the backyard with 
Philoméne at night. There we would 
dig for an hour, and start a roofless 
tunnel to the fence, to admit the milk- 
man in the morning. Oh! the rapture 
of it, the savage joy in battling with 
the elements! Furred to the nose-tip, 
ears tied down with lappets, and feet 
padded into moccasins with news- 
paper. A frightened moon, glimpsed 


through a blinding snow-curtain, went 
spinning down the icy sky. We would 
bend in unison, and _ straightening, 
stamp and leap into the air and groan 
delightedly. 

*‘Mais-c’est-fret, from Philoméne 
(she meant froid), with a tremendous 
sniff from a nose, a mere sliver of scarlet 
in the scrouging wind that snatched 
her words and flung them on the night. 

It sent a dagger through our furry 
backs, and turning vengefully, we 
would hurl a shovelful of snow upon it. 
It died shrieking in derision, to return 
surreptitiously when we were weak 
with exercise, and putting steel fingers 
between our chattering teeth, shake us 
into tissue paper. Breath came short 
and fast; the skin cracked as by the 
lash of whips; eyes gummed into a 
fringe of ice-balls, and the jaw became 
immovable. 

Then the whole universe was turned 
to snow, peopled only by two bear- 
like grotesques still active under a 
frozen moon. 


Now the snow-shovel is rusted and 
the rosary laid aside; and the needles 
still that her chapped fingers plied 
through the rough wool which dried 
her secret tears. 

Was she happy? No one knows, for 
the retiring soul was well served by its 
enigmatical mask. 

But now, perhaps, the Blessed Vir- 
gin, to whom so many prayers for my 
heretical soul ascended, will keep her 
comfortingly near, sitting on a bit of 
her blue robe, with her Pain doré. 
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BY CHAUNCEY B. TINKER 


THERE is a certain kind of reader who 
vexes himself and teases the critic with 
the question whether the author of a 
great classic really put into it all that 
an enthusiastic reader asserts that he 
finds. Is it a conscious art, or has all 
the greatness, all the subtlety and 
meaning of it, been thrust upon it by 
the critic? A suspicious reader can usual- 
ly be set right by passages in which the 
author himself has spoken of his art. A 
critic is as little likely to see more than 
he was intended to see as a stream is 
likely to rise above its source. If any- 
body doubts whether Boswell meant to 
produce the effects for which he is fa- 
mous, let him gather up everything 
that the man said about his art, about 
Johnson’s theory of biography, and, 
above all, everything that he said about 
his own books, and he will convince 
himself that Boswell’s effects were all 
calculated. 

I have set down elsewhere the char- 
acteristics which, in my opinion, dis- 
tinguish the Life of Johnson, and ac- 
count for the supreme position to which 
it has been universally assigned. That 
analysis I do not propose to repeat. It 
may suffice to say that Boswell’s general 
notion was to defy the very powers of 
oblivion and to preserve his friend as 
complete and as vivid as he had been in 
the flesh. With a sufficient amount of 
assiduity from a sufficient number of 
people, such a result, he thought, might 
almost have been attained. Perhaps he 
was right. Perhaps, on the other hand, 
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he failed to reckon with the fact that 
not everyone who might feel inclined to 
record Dr. Johnson had the genius of a 
Boswell for doing it. 

In all Boswell’s complacent references 
to himself, in the whole range of his 
pomposity and self-conceit, he never 
once called himself that which in fullest 
truth he was—a genius. I doubt 
whether Boswell ever guessed that he 
was a genius. His fault was vanity — 
conceit, if you will — rather than pride. 
I mean that he loved to talk about him- 
self, loved to dream of becoming a ‘great 
man,’ strutted and put on airs, but nev- 
er, so far as I am aware, really over- 
estimated his own powers or his own 
achievement. He was modest in his own 
despite, though having no intention 
whatever of being so. In the group of 
quotations about the Life of Johnson 
that follow, there is much vanity and a 
great deal more of self-assertion than 
there should be; but there is nothing in 
all his references to himself that can for 
a moment compare with Macaulay’s 
famous summary, to which, I fancy, 
every critic would now assent: ‘Homer 
is not more decidedly the first of heroic 
poets, Shakespeare is not more decided- 
ly the first of dramatists, Demosthenes 
is not more decidedly the first of orators, 
than Boswell is the first of biographers. 
He has no second. He has distanced all 
his competitors so decidedly that it is 
not worth while to place them. Eclipse 
is first, and the rest nowhere.’ And 
again, ‘He has, in an important depart- 
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ment of literature, immeasurably sur- 
passed such writers as Tacitus, Claren- 
don, Alfieri, and his own idol Johnson.’ 
Had Boswell read such sentences as 
these about himself he would have 
swooned away with amazement. 

The three passages which I here 
adduce were all written in the early 
months of the year 1788. The first of 
them is from a letter to Bishop Percy, 
thanking him for the assistance which 
he had given. 


Procrastination, we all know, increases in 
a proportionate ratio the difficulty of doing 
that which might have once been done very 
easily. I am really uneasy to think how long 
it is since I was favoured with your Lord- 
ship’s communications concerning Dr. John- 
son, which, though few, are valuable, and 
will contribute to increase my store. I am 
ashamed that I have yet seven years to write 
of his life. I do it chronologically, giving 
year by year his publications, if there were 
any; his letters, his conversations, and every- 
thing else that I can collect. It appears to 
me that mine is the best plan of biography 
that can be conceived; for my readers will, 
as near as may be, accompany Johnson in his 
progress, and, as it were, see each scene as it 
happened. I am of opinion that my delay 
will be for the advantage of the work, though 
perhaps not for the advantage of the author, 
both because his fame may suffer from too 
great expectation, and the sale may be 
worse from the subject being comparatively 
old. But I mean to do my duty as well as I 
can. 


Some six weeks later he wrote to 
Temple: — 


Mason’s Life of Gray is excellent, because 
it is interspersed with letters which show us 
the Man. His Life of Whitehead is not a life 
at all; for there is neither a letter nor a say- 
ing from first to last. I am absolutely cer- 
tain that my mode of biography, which gives 
not only a history of Johnson’s visible prog- 
ress through the world, and of his publica- 
tions, but a view of his mind, in his letters 
and conversations, is the most perfect that 
can be conceived, and will be more of a Life 
than any work that has ever yet appeared. 
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In April he wrote to Miss Anna Se- 
ward (the Swan of Lichfield), in refer- 
ence to the various works on Johnson 
that had appeared, Hawkins’s Life, 
Mrs. Thrale’s Anecdotes, her Letters of 
Samuel Johnson, Tyers’s biographical 
sketch, Towers’s essay, Last Words 
of Samuel Johnson, and More Last 
Words: — 

What a variety of publications have there 
been concerning Johnson. Never was there 
a man whose reputation remained so long in 
such luxuriant freshness as his does. How 
very envious of this do the ‘little stars’ of 
literature seem to be, though bright them- 
selves in their due proportion. My Life of 
that illustrious man has been retarded by 
several avocations, as well as by depres- 
sion of mind. But I hope to have it ready 
for the press next month. I flatter myself it 
will exhibit him more completely than any 
person, ancient or modern, has yet been 
preserved, and whatever merit I may be 
allowed, the world will at least owe to my 
assiduity the possession of a rich intellectual 
treasure. 

It will be seen from the last sentence 
that Boswell made a distinction in his 
own mind between the importance of 
the principles which he had discovered 
and the particular biography which he 
had written; and in drawing this dis- 
tinction the present writer may hope to 
avoid the charge of inconsistency. He 
had full confidence in the method which 
he had adopted, and counted on it to 
help him write ‘more of a Life than any 
that has ever yet appeared’; but that 
he had not only found the method but 
also written the classic example of it, — 
that he was, to speak temperately, as 
illustrious a writer as Johnson, — this, 
luckily, he did not see. Plainly, it is of 
his ‘assiduity’ rather than his genius 
that he boasts. 

To Boswell, I suppose, the task seem- 
ed to make a special demand upon one’s 
assiduity. The work that had required 
genius (which, let me add, is a great 
deal more than an infinite capacity for 
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taking pains) was over and done with. 
Boswell’s genius, as distinct from mere 
industry, had exhibited itself in origina- 
ting such a plan, in the whole concep- 
tion of Johnson as the hero of a drama 
of almost national proportions; in his 
realization of the importance and inter- 
est of Johnson’s talk, and in getting it 
on paper. He was annoyed, as every au- 
thor is, by the people who were afraid of 
him, afraid that he ‘might put them in 
a book.’ People hesitated to meet him 
after the publication of the Life, and 
wondered whether their every word 
would be written down by this deputy 
of the Recording Angel. He had some- 
thing like a quarrel with his friend, Sir 
William Scott, because that gentleman, 
in inviting him to dine, had seen fit to 
caution him not to embarrass the guests 
by writing down their conversation. 
Boswell thereupon declined the invita- 
tion. Sir William wrote to him, explain- 
ing the ‘principle’ of his request, and 
apparently pointed out that the per- 
sons who feared to meet Boswell were 
thinking of the lot of the minor charac- 
ters in the Life, who had served only as 
foils to Johnson. Boswell, in accepting 
the apology, made the following dec- 
laration of his own principles, which, it 
will be seen, was intended as a sort of 
official utterance: — 


If others, as well as myself, sometimes ap- 
pear as shades to the Great Intellectual 
Light, I beg to be fairly understood, and 
that you and my other friends will inculcate 
upon persons of timidity and reserve, that 
my recording the conversation of so extraor- 
dinary a man as Johnson, with its concomi- 
tant circumstances, was a peculiar under- 
taking, attended with much anxiety and la- 
bour, and that the conversations of people 
in general are by no means of that nature as 
to bear being registered, and that the task 
of doing it would be exceedingly irksome to 
me. Ask me, then, my dear Sir, with none 
but who are clear of a prejudice which you 
see may easily be cured. I trust there are 
enough who have it not. 
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It is clear from this that Boswell 
deemed himself more than a mere real- 
ist who was registering life just as it is. 
It was not sufficient to make records. 
It was essential first to find your ‘great 
intellectual light.’ That was the work 
of genius, as it was the work of genius 
to conceive the tremendous plan of let- 
ting the reader accompany Johnson on 
his ‘progress through life.’ 

Such was the work of genius, but the 
task of taking infinite pains remained. 
He was almost submerged by his own 
material, not to speak of the material, 
good and bad, that poured in upon him, 
every scrap of which must be tested for 
its authenticity as well as for its inher- 
ent interest. The marvel is that he did 
not give up the task. Indeed, the 
thought occurred to him, for he wrote 
to Temple: — 


You cannot imagine what labour, what 
perplexity, what vexation, I have endured 
in arranging a prodigious multiplicity of ma- 
terials, in supplying omissions, in searching 
for papers buried in different masses — and 
all this besides the exertion of composing 
and polishing. Many a time have I thought 
of giving it up. However, though I shall be 
uneasily sensible of its many deficiencies, it 
will certainly be to the world a very valuable 
and peculiar volume of biography, full of lit- 
erary and characteristical anecdotes (which 
word, by the way, Johnson always condemn- 
ed as used in the sense that the French, and 
we from them, use it, as signifying particu- 
lars), told with authenticity and in a lively 
manner. Would that it were in the booksell- 
ers’ shops. Methinks, if I had this Magnum 
Opus launched, the publick has no farther 
claim upon me. 


One of the evidences of the greatness 
of the book is the fact that so little has, 
in the course of a hundred and thirty 
years, been added to our information 
about Johnson. If we except Miss 
Burney’s Diary, which Boswell tried in 
vain to tap, no record of first-rate inter- 
est and no really novel view of Johnson 
have been discovered. Dr. Hill pub- 
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lished two volumes of Johnsonian Mis- 
cellanies, uniform with the Life, which, 
if they serve no other purpose, cause 
the work of Boswell to shine by contrast. 
Every scrap about Johnson has been 
gathered up and given to the world, — 
I have myself taken part in the work, 
—and the world has quite properly 
neglected it, preferring Boswell. 


II 


Immediately after the appearance of 
the Tour, Boswell began his prepara- 
tions for writing the Life. His first task 
was to collect Johnson’s letters and 
such reminiscences of him as seemed 
authentic. He made application by let- 
ter to Bishop Percy, the Reverend Dr. 
Adams of Oxford, Francis Barber (who 
had in his possession papers of the high- 
est value to a biographer of Johnson), 
Anna Seward, and, no doubt, a score of 
others. The material which he received 
from such contributors he often wrote 
down in their presence, or revised the 
written record in their presence. It is to 
be regretted that we have no accounts 
of any of these sessions, for they would 
have revealed the biographer at one of 
his most characteristic and important 
tasks, which must have exercised all the 
powers of insinuation and tact which he 
possessed. 

He thought at first that he could fin- 
ish the book by the spring of 1789; but 
the care of Auchinleck, the death of 
Mrs. Boswell in the early summer, and 
his ill-advised candidacy at the General 
Election for an ad interim membership 
in Parliament, conspired to prevent it. 
Moreover there was his ‘master,’ Lord 
Lonsdale, upon whom it was necessary 
to dance attendance, and who frequent- 
ly summoned Boswell to his table to 
provide amusement (of no literary kind) 
for his retainers, or ‘Ninepins.’ 

Yet, in spite of all interruptions, he 
had nearly completed the first draft be- 
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fore the year was out, and by February, 
1790, he could say that it was fairly in 
the press. The printers of the eighteenth 
century were a long-suffering genera- 
tion. They-actually began the printing 
of a book before the author had com- 
pleted the manuscript. When they had 
received enough copy to fill up a sheet, 
the type was set, and proofs were pulled 
and sent to the author for correction. 
When he returned them, the sheet was 
printed and folded, and the type in the 
form distributed. The printer’s devil 
hovered between the compositors and 
the author, bearing proofs hot from the 
press and appeals for more copy. It is 
only by imagining sucha state of affairs, 
alien enough from those of our day, that 
we can understand the circumstances 
of Boswell’s life in 1790 and 1791, when 
his ‘great work’ was passing through 
the press before he himself had comple- 
ted the rough draft of it. He gasped 
sometimes at its ever-increasing magni- 
tude — baulking at first at the thought 
of two volumes. 

His chief assistant in the work — a 
man who has never received his due for 
his generous and friendly service — 
was Edmond Malone, the Shakespear- 
ean scholar. Malone, as a member of 
the Literary Club, had known Johnson. 
He respected Boswell’s genius. The 
friendship of the two men is said, by a 
somewhat doubtful anecdote, to have 
been cemented (if not actually formed) 
in 1785, in the printing-house, where 
Boswell found Malone examining with 
admiration one of the proof-sheets of 
the Tour to the Hebrides. Malone’s la- 
bors on the Life began with the revision 
of the rough draft of the manuscript 
which Boswell read aloud to him in the 
quiet of Malone’s ‘elegant study.’ Of 
the copy that was sent to the printer no 
sheet is known to exist; but we have 
two sets of proof-sheets, both of which 
were scanned, in whole or in part, by 
Malone. 
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These proof-sheets are a fascinating 
study. Their owner, Mr. R. B. Adam 
(a Johnsonian scholar of no mean stand- 
ing) has repeatedly provided me with 
opportunities for examining them. 
The first of the two sets covers only 224 
pages of the first volume, of which three 
signatures (I, K, and L) are lacking. 
The set consists exclusively of the sheets 
for which Boswell had demanded a sec- 
ond ‘revise,’ or corrected proof; so that 
the lack of the three signatures may 
merely indicate that, in these cases, no 
revision was asked for — that is to say, 
that Boswell had but one proof of those 
particular sheets. This entire set of 
proof-sheets is quite new to the world 
of scholars, though it may have been 
known to ‘collectors’ in England. Mr. 
Adam acquired it in March, 1920. 

The other set of proof-sheets, bought 
for £127 by the elder Adam in 1899, is 
practically complete. These proofs were 
sold when the Auchinleck library was, 
in part, dispersed; they passed from the 
hands of the salesmen, Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson, and Hodge, to Mr. Adam, 
who added them to his already famous 
collection of Johnsoniana and Boswel- 
liana in Buffalo. There they were ex- 
amined by the great editor of the Life, 
Dr. George Birkbeck Hill, whose study 
of them may be found in the first volume 
of Johnson Club Papers, published by 
Mr. Fisher Unwin in 1899. This set of 
proof-sheets also lacks one or two sig- 
natures, — why, I do not know, — the 
loss of which has been made good by the 
insertion of the corresponding pages 
from the first edition. 

Whether still other proof-sheets may 
be found, it is difficult to say. Certain- 
ly there was never more than one com- 
plete set. One or two more of the earlier 
sets of ‘revises’ will probably turn up; 
but there is, I think, no great doubt 
that Mr. Adam’s library now contains 
most of the proof-sheets that ever exist- 
ed. It is probable that, as Boswell pro- 
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gressed in his work, not more than one 
proof was necessary. One sheet in the 
set, marked as approved for the printer, 
bears the message in the compositor’s or 
‘reader’s’ hand, ‘More copy, please’ — 
a plain indication that only one proof 
was then being shown. 

Apart from merely verbal changes in 
the interests of style, the important al- 
terations in these proof-sheets are of 
two kinds: (1) insertion of new matter 
in the text; and (2) excision of ‘old’ 
matter, already set up in type. Of 
these the latter is by far the more im- 
portant. We are not specially interest- 
ed to know when a given paragraph or 
sentence was introduced into the work; 
whereas a suppressed passage may — 
nay, probably does — contain informa- 
tion more piquant than that of the con- 
text, and may give us new facts. For 
example, it is not significant to know 
that the paragraph about Johnson’s 
faith in the supernatural was an inser- 
tion after the printing had begun; but 
it is interesting to read Boswell’s opin- 
ion of Goldsmith’s attire, which was 
first inserted, and then struck out: ‘His 
dress [was] unsuitably gawdy and with- 
out taste.’ In writing of Mr. Wedder- 
burn’s Scotch dialect, it is first said, 
“Though his voice produce not a silver 
tone, but rather a hard iron sound, if 
that expression may be used,’ — this 
remark Boswell struck out of the proof 
as, presumably, too personal. 

But, in general, the excisions are re- 
markably few. The additions are much 
more numerous, and are usually put in 
to lend color and variety. For example, 
when Dr. Adams suggested to Johnson 
that he engage as assistant in a projec- 
ted task, the French Dr. Maty, Bos- 
well wrote, at first: ‘Johnson declared 
his disapprobation of this in contemptu- 
ous tones’; but altered it to read: ‘ ** He! 
(said Johnson,) the little black dog! 
I’d throw him into the Thames.”’ Here 
evidently was a remark which Boswell 
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decided, on second thoughts, it was safe 
to risk. So, again, the illustrations of 
odd definitions in Johnson’s Diction- 
ary were added in the first proof. 

The writing on the proof-sheets is in 
at least four different hands. Boswell’s 
own comments are not infrequently of 
that highly personal character which 
distinguishes whatever he did — ‘Let 
me have another Revise sent to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds in Liecester [sic] 
Square, where I dine, and it shall be re- 
turned instantly.’ ‘I am sorry the com- 
positor has so much trouble.’ ‘I shall 
see this at the Printing house to-mor- 
row morning before it is thrown off. 
Tuesday.’ ‘This Remains till an answer 
comes from Dr. Warton.’ Few books 
have been read for the printer with more 
scrupulous care. 

Malone saw the proof-sheets of three 
quarters of the book. His advice was 
generally intended to make the style 
smoother. For example, on page 84, he 
writes of Johnson’s poem, ‘Friendship,’ 
which Boswell had introduced without 
sufficient explanation: ‘Something sh 
be s? about its appearing in this year 
& having been given by Mr. Hector.’ 
On page 124, he comments: ‘Too ab- 
rupt’; and addsa sentence of his own to 
serve as introduction to Dr. Johnson’s 
letter to Birch. By an odd error, Dr. 
G. B. Hill assumed that Malone’s hand- 
writing was that of the ‘reader’ at the 
printing-house, and thus he missed the 
significance of some of the corrections. 
It was Malone, for example, who sug- 
gested to Boswell that he should sup- 
press the mention of Johnson’s hands as 
‘not over-clean,’ in the famous scene 
which depicts Johnson as squeezing 
lemons into a punch-bowl, and calling 
out, ‘Who’s for poonsh?’ ‘“He must 
have been a stout man,” said Garrick, 
“who would have been for it.”’ This 
remark, too, was canceled at the same 
time. 

Five of the signatures (or folded 
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sheets of eight pages) are marked by 
Maloneasapproved for the press. These 
are Rr— Xx, and they contain no cor- 
rections in Boswell’s hand. I judge 
that they were corrected by Malone 
during some illness or indisposition of 
Boswell’s. It is to be feared that the 
joy of seeing his book in proof some- 
times led our Boswell to convivial in- 
dulgence in port, making the correction 
of his pages well-nigh impossible. At 
any rate, signature H (pp. 50-56) shows 
plain evidence of such incapacity; for 
he has made four distinct attempts 
to alter ‘the scantiness of his circum- 
stances’ to ‘Johnson’s narrow circum- 
stances,’ and has barely succeeded on 
the fourth attempt. 

After November, 1790, Boswell had 
no further help from Malone, who was 
obliged to go to Ireland. A third hand 
appears in the proof-sheets when Ma- 
lone’s is no longer found. It may be 
that of Mr. Selfe, the ‘reader’ at the 
printing-office, but I do not think so; 
for Selfe read the proof-sheets after 
they were returned by the author. The 
hand I cannot identify, but it is that of 
a learned man. 

Some day there will probably be 
found a copy of the Life more interest- 
ing than any which is at present known 
to exist. I refer of course to Boswell’s 
own copy. It may, perhaps, still be in 
the possession of the representatives of 
the Boswell family. I do not know. 
The Boswell family have persistently 
repulsed all scholars who have had the 
temerity toapply to them for assistance. 
But they have already sold Boswell’s 
own copy of the Tour, which is said to 
contain annotations by the author on 
nearly every page. When the author’s 
copy of the Life is found, his annota- 
tions will enable some future critic of 
Boswell to complete this history of the 
composition of that work. Meanwhile, 
the reader no doubt feels that he has al- 
ready had enough. 








POEMS 


THE VENTURE 


I NEVER see a map but I’m away 

On all the errands that I long to do, 

Up all the rivers that are painted blue, 
And all the ranges that are painted gray, 
And into those pale spaces where they say: 
‘Unknown.’ Oh, what they never knew 

I would be knowing — were it not for you 


I would be off to-morrow with the day! 


Then, since I am at anchor at your door, 
Befriend the wistful stranger; make me free 

Of all your little country and its store 

Of unknown things and wonders — spread for me 


The chart and let me venture, till I find 


The secrets of your beauty and your mind. 





II 


MIRRORS 


TueEss little verses that I make for you 
Are little mirrors, in them you may see 
Your very self — or what I swear to be 
Your very self. And if you never knew 
You are a bird, a flower, flame and dew, 


Then gaze in all these mirrors, made by me, 


Make friends of all these truths — they may be true! 


My verses are a cup, I have expressed 

The wine that is yourself — the golden brew 
That is distilled in all my thought of you; 
The cup is full, it sparkles, it is pressed 
Against your lip of laughter — you must taste 


How heady is the vintage that you waste! 


JEAN KENYON MACKENZIE 





LARRY 


BY A. H. SINGLETON 


THE evening of the second Cailey 
turned out very wet; in spite of which, 
the children flocked in and squatted in 
front of the fire, turning their little bare, 
muddy toes up to the blaze, but ready 
at any moment to shift their position to 
one more ‘convaynient’ for hearing the 
promised story. 

As it happened, old Mickey Donovan 
and Pat Holohan had, each, one to tell. 
In order to decide the question who was 
to begin, Smith took a penny out of 
his pocket and tossed it up. ‘Heads!’ 
cried Pat, and ‘heads’ it was; so he lost 
no time in taking possession of the chair 
reserved for the story-teller, and began. 

‘The story I have for yees is wan that 
I heerd when I was in the County Wex- 
ford ever so long ago. I won’t say it’s 
true, for bedad there is n’t a scrap av 
truth in it; but it ’s a rale owld story for 
all that. 

‘Oncest upon a time, an’ a very long 
time ago it is, too, — there was an owld 
woman, an’ no wan belongin’ to her 
only a boy called Larry, an’ he was lit- 
tle betther nor an idjit. Well, wan day 
in summer, nothin’ would sarve Larry 
but he must go out into the worrld an’ 
thry to arn a little money to get thim 
over the winter. His mother did n’t 
like to let him go, for fear he’d do some 
fool thing; but he was that set on it that 
at last she give her consint, an’ away 
goes Larry, quite plazed wid himself, an’ 
all his mother could say was that she 
hoped he’d larn some sinse out in the 
worrld. 

‘Well, he walked on an’ on till he 
comes toa farmhouse. “Maybe they’d 
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give mea job here,” thinks he to himself; 
so up he goes to the house, an’ the far- 
mer’s wife comes out; but she said they 
had no call for a sarvint but that she’d 
let him shlape in th’ hayloft. An’ she 
give him a bit av supper and some bread 
an’ a sup av milk in the marnin’, an’ the 
next day away he starts agin on his 
thravels. 

‘He walked on an’ on, till he was near 
bet out, and at last he comes to a hill, 
an’ on the side av th’ hill there was a 
big rock, and in the rock was a house 
an’ cow-sheds an’ a pigsty, an’ a lot av 
cocks an’ hens peckin’ about in front av 
th’ house, an’ an owld woman lanin’ on 
th’ half-doore lookin’ at him. An’ ses 
she, “What do you want, dacent boy?” 
ses she. 

*““Do ye want a sarvint boy, 
ma’am?”’ axes Larry. “Sure, I’d be 
contint wid any wages you’d give me, 
an’ I’d sarve ye well,” ses he. 

“Well, she tuk him to mind the cows 
an’ the pigs an’ a goat or two that she 
had, an’ do anny odd jobs she’d set him; 
an’ at th’ end av the half-year she’d 
give him good wages. 

“When th’ end av the half-year come, 
“Larry,” ses the Misthress, “would ye 
like to go home an’ see how yer moth- 
er’s gettin’ on?” 

***T’d like it well,” ses he. “ An’ what 
wages will ye be afther givin’ me?” 

***You’re not such a fool afther all, 
Larry,” ses the Misthress; so she cot a 
hen an’ set her on the table. “ What- 
ever ye do,” ses the Misthress, “don’t 
ax th’ hen to do annything till ye get 
home; an’ as soon as you’re home, 
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set her an the table an’ throw a few 
grains av oats forninst her, an’ ye’ll see 
wondhers.”’ 

‘Well, Larry takes th’ hen under his 
arrm, an’ away wid him for home; but 
as he was passin’ the farmhouse, he 
thought he’d ax would they give him 
another night’s lodgin’. They brought 
him in, an’ axed a power av questions 
—where he was an’ what wages he got; 
an’ when they saw th’ hen, they laughed 
an’ said was n’t he the fool to sarve half 
a year for nothin’ but an owld hen; an’ 
they had him tormentid till he set th’ 
hen on the table an’ throwed a few grains 
av oats he brought wid him in front av 
it. An’ if th’ hen did n’t start layin’ 
gould eggs as quick as she could, till he 
stopped her for fear she’d lay them all 
before he got her home. He give all the 
eggs to the farmcr’s wife, an’ she give 
him a grand supper, an’ made a bed for 
him in a spare room they had, an’ put 
th’ hen in a basket beside him the way 
she’d be safe; an’ in the marnin’ Larry 
starts off airly to show th’ hen to his 
mother. 

‘His mother was rale glad to see him; 
but when he took th’ hen out av the 
basket to show off her thricks, not an 
egg would she lay for him good or bad. 

“Well, Larry didn’t stay long at 
home, bekase no wan would believe a 
worrd about th’ hen layin’ gould eggs, 
an’ said it was romancin’ he was. So he 
sets off agin for th’ house in the rock, 
an’ on his way he stopped agin at the 
farmhouse an’ tould them there that 
the hen did n’t lay wan egg afther him 
bringin’ her home. The farmer’s wife, 
an’ the whole lot of thim, had him per- 
shwaded that it was only dhramin’ he 
was, an’ that th’ hen never laid a gould 
egg at all; it was only a common little 
hen that they was wondherin’ he’d be 
bothered takin’ home wid him at all. 

“When he got to th’ house in the rock, 
the owld woman was quite glad to see 
him an’ engaged him for another half- 
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year; but, whan he tould her about th’ 
hen, all she said was, “Do what you’re 
tould next time; I’m afraid, me poor 
Larry, that ye did n’t larn sinse yet, nor 
never will,” ses she. “Sure th’ hen ye 
tuk home is n’t the wan I give yeatall.”’ 

“But he could n’t be pershwaded that 
the people that give him such good 
tratement would do such a mane thrick 
an him. 

“Never mind, Larry,” ses she, 
“mind yerself betther the next time ye 
goes home, an’ don’t let thim be makin’ 
a fool av you agin.” 

“Well, things went on just the same. 
Larry minded the cowsan’ all the bastes 
well, an’ give satisfaction to the Mis- 
thress till the end av th’ half-year; an’ 
then she ses, “Would n’t ye like to go 
home an’ see how yer mother is gettin’ 
on, Larry?” 

‘An’ he said he’d like it well. So, for 
his wages, she give him a tablecloth, 
an’, ses she, “Mind ye don’t show this 
to annywan till ye gets home, an’ then 
spread it on the table in front av your 
mother, an’ ye’ll see wondhers.” 

‘Well, Larry went on his way, an’ he 
gets a night’s lodgin’ at the farmhouse; 
but when they axed him what wages he 
got, he would n’t tell them wan word. 

““Maybe ye dremt it,” ses wan of the 
boys; an’ Larry was that mad that he 
tuk the tablecloth from where he had it 
rowled round him for fear av annywan 
seein’ it. An’ then they laughs more till 
they had him in a proper rage, an’ he 
puts it on the table, and ses: “'Table- 
cloth, do yer duty”’; an’ immajetly the 
tablecloth was covered with the grand- 
est gould plates an’ dishes an’ knives 
an’ forks, an’ the best av good things to 
ate, an’ bottles av wine an’ whiskey; an’ 
they had the grandest feast ever ye seen. 
Larry was that plazed that he give all 
the gould plates an’ iverything else to 
the Misthress in payment for his night’s 
lodgin’; an’ if they did n’t make a fuss 
over him, it’s a pity! 
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‘Well, he shlep’ well that night with 
the tablecloth that the woman rowled 
up for him undher his head for a piller; 
an’ the next marnin’ off wid him agin 
for home. 

But when he spread the cloth on the 
table, sorra the thing it wud do for him; 
an’ his mother an’ the neighbors said 
he was a bigger fool nor ever; an’ that 
annoyed him so much that away wid 
him the next marnin’ to his Misthress 
in th’ house in the rock. 

‘He stopped agin at the farmhouse; 
an’ did n’t they all laugh when he began 
to talk about the wondherful table- 
cloth an’ the gould dishes an’ all; an’ 
they said he was a terror to dhrame, 
for he had nothin’ but a common table- 
cloth wrapped round him to keep him 
warrm. They give him his supper an’ a 
night’s lodgin’, but he was away as 
soon as it was light the next marnin’, 
bekase they had him annoyed laughin’ 
at his dhrames. 

“When he got back to th’ house in 
the rock, the Misthress was rale vexed 
wid him. “Ye’ll never larn sense, Lar- 
ry, ses she, “an’ ye can’t stand a joke, 
but must be showin’ off to make the 
people think ye cliverer nor ye are. Go 
back,”’ ses she, “‘an’ take this stick wid 
ye; an’ when they axes ye at th’ farm 
what ye brought for wages this time, 
just you take out the stick an’ say: 
‘Stick, stick, do yer duty!’ an’ then 
yell see what'll happen.” 

‘Well, he did n’t delay, but away he 
starts back for the farrm; an’ when they 
wants to know what brought him back 
so soon, he had the sinse to wait till he 
got a bit to ate, an’ then he takes out 
the stick, an’ ses he: “Stick, stick do 
yer duty!” Wid that, the stick lep out 
av his hand an’ commenced to bate ev- 
ery wan av thim. Wasn’t there the 
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shoutin’ an’ bawlin’ an’ tellin’ Larry to 
make it stop leatherin’ them! 

*“Not till I gets back me hen,” ses 
Larry; an’ the stick playin’ on their 
shouldhers like mad. 

***Here she is Larry!” ses the farmer’s 
wife. “Won't ye make the stick stop 
now?” 

*“T thought it was only a dhrame,” 
ses Larry, “but I must get back my 
tablecloth before tellin’ the stick to 
stop batin’ yees.” 

‘Here it is, Larry!” ses th’ oldest 
daughter, runnin’ in wid it in her hand. 

*“T thought it was only a dhrame,” 
ses Larry; “ but now that I’ve got back 
my hen an’ my tablecloth, the stick 
may stop.” 

“Well, Larry would n’t shlape in the 
house that night for fear they’d take 
thim all off him agin; but he shlep’ in 
th’ barrn wid the hen in a basket be- 
side him, an’ the tablecloth rowled up 
under his head for a piller; an’ he kep’a 
tight howlt av the stick. But nobody in- 
terfared wid him; they was all too sore 
afther the batin’ they got; an’ away wid 
him home to his mother in the marnin’. 

“Well, to make a long story short, th’ 
hen laid so many gould eggs, an’ the 
tablecloth pervided thim with more 
food than they could ate, an’ it was n’t 
long before Larry an’ his mother got 
rich. The first thing they done was to 
buy a nate pony an’ trap an’ drive to 
th’ house in the rock, to thank the Mis- 
thress for all she done for Larry. But 
when they got there, there was no house 
at all, only th’ hill an’ the rock, but not 
a sign av annything else could they see!’ 

‘An’ what happened Larry an’ his 
mother?” inquired Patsey with interest. 

*Troth, I d’know,’ said his father. 
“There was never a worrd more about 
thim in the story annyhow.’ 





THE MOON IN LITERATURE 


BY ROGER WRAY 


THE moon is a satellite, or secondary 
planet, revolving about the earth in an 
elliptic orbit inclined 5° 8’ 48” to the 
ecliptic, and doing the trip in 27 days, 7 
hours, 43 minutes, 11-461 seconds. Its 
average distance from the earth is 238,- 
833 miles, and any scientist will be able 
to supply the number of odd feet and 
inches. Its volume is, roughly, one fif- 
tieth, and its weight one eightieth of 
that of our own globe. The moon is air- 
less, waterless, lifeless — a corpse of a 
world; and its principal glory is (as the 
ladies say) ‘not her own.’ The total 
surface visible to us is approximately 
twice the size of Europe, and one must 
picture it as a barren continent of peak 
and precipice, crag and crater, with 
mountains standing fang-like in frozen 
light, and valleys plunged in utter 
blackness. There is no bush or tree, no 
blade of grass or smudge of lichen; no 
sound of bird or beast; no chuckle of 
water, or whine of midge. The petrified 
silence threatens to burst the ear- 
drums. 

Such is the moon of astronomy — a 
veritable nightmare, the horror of which 
makes Dante’s Infernos appear com- 
paratively endurable. To dismiss the 
moon in this fashion is very much like 
dismissing one of Rodin’s statues as so 
many hundredweight of calcium car- 
bonate. 

The moon is a silver shield, a celestial 
halo, the lamp of heaven, a fairy god- 
mother, an enchantress, a goddess — 
Luna, Astarte, Isis, Phoebe (gentle sis- 
ter of the ardent sun), or Diana (who 
still bathes in forest pools). ‘This is the 


moon of our human acquaintance, the 
moon of Egyptian and Druidical wor- 
ship, the moon that shines through 
poetry and romance, that illumines life 
and literature. The astronomer’s con- 
ception may be the ultimate fact, but 
fact is dead: the poet’s vision is truth, 
and truth is alive. 

The moon may be (for all we know) 
the cause of tides or earthquakes; but 
the important thing about her is that 
she shares our secrets — secrets that 
are too good to tell. The moon may be 
600,000 times less brilliant than the sun. 
If so, it matters nothing. The vital 
difference between them is that the sun 
is epic while the moon is lyric. The 
textbooks assure us that the sun is 65,- 
000,000 times the size of the moon — a 
triviality hardly worth the trouble of 
calculating. The supreme point is that 
the sun is masculine and the moon fem- 
inine. The man who denies it is a mis- 
erable literalist, and deserves a profes- 
sorship at a Prussian university. 

The sun gives light; the moon gives 
illusion. The sun gives so much light 
that there is little room left for imagina- 
tion. We do not easily make legends 
about the sun; but the moon keeps alive 
that sense of the mystic without which 
we might as well be in the prehistoric 
cave or jungle. The people are on the 
side of the poets. We have folk tales by 
the hundred — of the man who tried to 
rake the moon out of the pond, of the 
exhilarated cow that jumped over the 
moon, of the moon’s being made of 
green cheese (albeit there is no life on 
it), of goats dancing on their hind-legs 
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at full of moon, of the man in the moon, 
and that sumptuous dream of fairy- 
tales — the blue moon. Popular fancy 
delights to play with the moon. Elves 
and pixies hold their revels and eistedd- 
fods in the moonlit glades; leprechauns 
roam the woods; and Puck is loosed to 
play his nocturnal pranks. Human lov- 
ers take their walks in a world of moon- 
shine. Always there is this association 
of glamour and witchery with moon- 
light; and as long as the moon endures, 
the common people will believe in that 
elusive beauty which restores the illu- 
sions banished by day. 

The full glare of daylight tends to 
make matter-of-fact. Essential dark- 
ness inspires an elemental dread at the 
abysmal nothingness of it all. But in 
the mysterious hours between the 
gloaming and the murk, one gets gleams 
and glimpses, suggestions rather than 
details. There is awakened that feeling 
of fugitive beauty and evanescent love- 
liness. Magic touches the earth, re- 


vealing the queerness of houses and 


the strangeness of trees. Imagination 
has free play with the outlines of famil- 
iar things. The whiteness of moonshine 
and the violet of dusk belong to the 
world of legends and old dreams. That 
may explain why travelers like to see 
Niagara, the Taj Mahal, and Venice, 
in the moonlight. 

We see faces in the moon. We per- 
sonify it in our poems. We deify it in 
our religions, fragments of which sur- 
vive in countless lunar superstitions. 
The scientist knows the moon only as 
1 Oblate spheroid—a sort of by- 
product of the earth, a globular mass 
that revolves with the regularity of a 
metronome. But literature reminds us 
that the moon is a big symbol, a toy 
left over from some primeval revelry, 
a lamp more magical than Aladdin’s. 

Thesun isalwaysacircle, but thereare 
as many moons as there are moods in a 
woman. Sometimes the moon is sad:— 
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With how sad steps, O moon, thou climb’st the 
skies! 
How silently and with how wan a face! 


Or, 


Art thou pale with weariness 

Of climbing heaven, and gazing on the earth, 

Wandering companionless? 
But that is a rare mood. Sometimes she 
is weird; sometimes she is pensive; often 
she is gay; many times she is dazzling 
with witchery. 

We found a poem the other day 
which represents the sauciness of the 
moon: — 

Have you heard what the young moon said to me 

As I walk’d in the morning early? 

‘Shall we make a match of it, you and me?’ 
Oh! a saucy slip of a wench was she. 
She lay on her back and laugh’d at me 

As I walk’d in the morning early. 

There may be a grammatical mistake 
in the third line; there may be an astro- 
nomical error in the first and fifth; 
but there is a distinct emotion which 
is original and true, and the poet was 
lucky enough to catch it. 

There are hundreds of moons, of 
varying phase and color, and every one 
of them suggests a different feeling. As 
certainly as the emotions of childhood 
are revived by some chance odor or 
drifting perfume, so are the moods of 
youth, with its wondrous summer eve- 
nings and winter nights, recalled by a 
glimpse of the moon. Lest the notion 
may seem somewhat too fantastic, we 
offer a few suggestions at random. 

Take the case of color, for example. 
It is common enough to hear of a yel- 
low moon. The line of a coon-song, — 

Don’t you see the great big yaller moon? — 
conjures up a picture of a plantation, 
with the ‘nigger-gals’ sitting in a long 
black row; but if we get the funda- 
mental sentiment of coon-songs, it is 
somehow associated with that ‘yaller’ 
moon. Try the experiment of blotting 
out the moon, or of substituting day- 
light, and the whole feeling is changed. 
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But a careful artist is not satisfied with 
a yellow moon. Hardy talks of a 
‘chrome-yellow’ moon, which is better, 
because the more distinctive color 
gives a more exact emotion. It gives 
one a rich feeling that evades definition. 
Hugh Walpole speaks of an ‘apricot- 
tinted moon,’ and yet again of ‘the 
pale primrose of a crescent moon.’ 
That expression, if we mistake not, does 
more than paint a picture in a single 
stroke: it paints an emotion with bril- 
liance and vividness. 

Compton Mackenzie has described 
‘an ivory moon shimmering in the blue 
dusk.’ His descriptions of the sunset- 
colors, the ‘topaz eves of May,’ the ‘sil- 
ver nights of June,’ bring back by a 
subtle spell the very feelings of youth 
spent in London. Young Michael Fane 
went to Oxford, and his chief recollec- 
tion of the city of dreaming spires was 
of the silver moonlight flooding the 
silent streets of night. The whole mean- 
ing of Oxford lies imprisoned in that 
memory. The love-story of Guy Hazle- 
wood began with a sub-lunar adventure 
on a September evening, when he saw 
the moon of dislustred gold that grew 
more and more burnished as it mounted 
above the hills. 

Oscar Wilde, another precisian in 
matters of color, describes a ‘honey- 
colored moon hanging in the indigo 
dusk.’ But in another book, Dorian 
Gray, steeped in a life of infamy and 
crime, saw the moon that grinned at 
him like a skull. That horrible fancy 
seems to lay bare the secret of his soul. 

In describing the island of the Lotos- 
Eaters, Tennyson says: — 


Full-faced above the valley stood the moon. 


We all know that moon — pale in the 
afternoon light. In the magic of twi- 
light, as children, we howled for the 
moon; the Lotos-Eaters saw it as a 
ghost of a dead world, a thing not worth 
crying for. Nothing was worth desiring. 
VOL. 129—NO. 3 
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The entrancing illusions that make life 
worth striving for had been explained 
away. Everything was vanity, futility, 
disillusion; and that faded moon gives 
exactly the touch required. But how 
different from the moons of infancy, of 
childhood and of youth! 

Mr. G. K. Chesterton describes a 
nightmare in which a man stepped into 
the open air and walked alone through 
the empty streets of London, which 
were blank with white moonshine. In- 
deed it seemed not so much moonlight 
as ‘dead daylight on some alien planet.’ 
Another feeling — an uncanny one this 
time — which comes from the moon. 
Contrast this with the feeling in A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, where Titania 
commands her fairy attendants to 

Pluck the wings of painted butterflies, 

And fan the moonbeams from his sleeping eyes. 
There is nothing uncanny here, but all 
the beneficent enchantmentof fairyland. 

In his Island Nights’ Entertainments, 
Stevenson describes a murder done in a 
tropical forest in the green moonlight. 
Those huge and hideous dolls, which 
Case employed to terrify the natives, 
had been blown up by gunpowder, and 
lay blazing in the weird light. The 
scene is bizarre enough as a setting for 
the murder, and the green moonlight 
added the last freakish touches that 
saved the story from becoming merely a 
boys’ ‘Blood.’ The mention of Steven- 
son reminds one of his poem on the 
moon; but it is too well known for quo- 
tation. 

As a final illustration, we might refer 
to Sir William Watson’s poem on 
Wordsworth’s grave: — 

The mysterious face of common things 
He mirrored as the moon in Rydal Mere 

Is mirrored, when the breathless night hangs 

blue; 


Strangely remote she seems, and wondrous near, 
And by some nameless difference born anew. 


There seems to be the essence of Words- 
worth in that picture; yet how differ- 
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ent from the moon of Stevenson’s 
verse! 

One might go on indefinitely. One 
thinks of the crescent moon on Turkish 
mosques and minarets, and the vision 
somehow conjures up the very soul of 
Mohammedanism. Or of the Arabs on 
the desert as the sun sinks and a thin 
sickle gleams in the west — a scimitar 
suspended in heaven as a symbol of the 
faith which has been kept, and a sign 
that the fast of Ramadan is ended. 
(Glory be to Allah!) 

The round moon dreams over Persian 
rose-gardens, where Omar wandered 
with his sweet companion — the moon 
of his delight that knew no wane. It 
floats in the purple twilight of Spain. 
It shines, brilliant and white, through 
the forests of India. It rises like Aphro- 
dite from the Eastern sea. It stares 
over Arctic snows, and glows golden 
over warm South Seas. The watchdog 
barks at the moon in Hans Andersen’s 
tale. Another watchdog bays by 


the Tiber while Lord Byron muses in 


the Coliseum at midnight. We see the 
moon as a silver gondola, or as ‘a bow 
new-bent in heaven.’ It bathes in blue 
lakes with golden shores, among the 
clouds of early spring; it covers the 
roads of summer nights like new-fallen 
snow; the broad face of the harvest 
moon gazes sadly over the fields of stand- 
ing sheaves; the last strip of the with- 
ered moon makes the winter mornings 
weird and wizard-like. It stirs innu- 
merable emotions, from the eerie to the 
lovelorn, from chastity to voluptuous- 
ness — all, except, perhaps, courage. 
Then, too, if we may venture a step 
further, there is a distinct moonlight 
element in art. We do not mean the 
direct treatment of the subject, as in 
Beethoven’s ‘Moonlight Sonata,’ or 
Byron Cooper’s pictures, or Ben Jon- 
son’s ‘Hymn to Diana’; but rather 
that sense of lyric enchantment which 
reminds us of the tantalizing and naiad- 
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like beauty of moonshine. It is not 
found in Russian literature. There must 
be a moon in Russia, but there is no 
hint of moon-loveliness in the stories of 
the people — only of gray dawns, cold 
daylight, and sombre nightfalls. There 
is always a feeling as of an iron bell toll- 
ing through a Russian story. But 
France is full of love and laughter, and 
the haunting beauty of things seen in 
moonlight. Maupassant’s short story, 
Clair de Lune, is probably one of the 
world’s masterpieces, and it deals spe- 
cifically with moonshine. But there is 
moonshine in most of Maupassant’s 
stories. 

Arnold Bennett’s tales seem to move 
in a strong noon light which discloses 
the details of things as they really are: 
that is why the author writes prose in- 
stead of poetry — he sees too much; he 
knows too well. The writers who aim at 
reality decline to be misled by illusions. 
But without illusion, most of us would 
find life unendurable. 

There is more moon-enchantment in 
Coleridge than in Wordsworth; more in 
Shelley than in Byron; more in Keats 
than in any of these. But best of all is 
Shakespeare. All his comedies are Mid- 
summer Nights’ Dreams. We do not 
suggest that his heroines are elusive. 
They are essentially healthy animals, 
and Shakespeare is never so happy as 
when he can dress them up as boys — 
Viola, Imogen, Portia, Julia, Jessica. 
But they have a witchery and glamour 
that scarcely belongs to our workaday 
world. By sheer power of magic, 
Shakespeare can create the very ache of 
first love. He weaves a spell of sensuous 
delight. He leads his dukes into forests 
and wrecks them on enchanted islands, 
and even in court they talk about the 
sweet sound that breathes upon a bank 
of violets. Rich perfumes snare the 
senses; wandering strains of music rav- 
ish the ears; it seems as natural to make 
love as to breathe or sing. Miranda sits 
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within her cave making love to Ferdi- 
nand; Juliet leans from her balcony, re- 
sponding to the vows of Romeo; musi- 
cians are serenading Silvia; Demetrius 
and Hermia, Lysander and Helena 
sleep in the woods; Jessica and Lorenzo 
sit on a moonlit bank while the sounds 
of music creep into their ears; Fenton 
elopes with Anne Page while fairies 
dance round Falstaff; Rosalind and 
Celia have fled to the forest of Arden. 


But where is Mrs. Grundy? Where 
are the complications of modern life — 
the financial problems, the social diffi- 
culties, the moral restrictions, the 
limitations imposed by civilization, 
etiquette, religion? The Shakespearean 
comedy is gay with elemental emotions 
and pagan merriment. It is the world 
of Puck, and Pan, and Dan Cupid; of 
Phyllis, Corydon, Amaryllis, Philomel 
— and Moonsuine! 
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BY ELIZABETH CHOATE 


Whan that Aprille with his shoures sote 

The droghte of March hath perced to the 
rote, . . 

So priketh hem natur in hir corages: 

Than longen folk to goon on pilgrimages. 


A propER pilgrimage should be made 
with dried peas in the soles of one’s 
shoes, along dusty roads, and with a 
reverent spirit lurking at the elbow, to 
sober the new green of the trees and the 
wind in the grass. But the blue mist 
that is the color of adventure called us 
to the sea, and the reverence in our 
spirits sang to the waves of the Western 
Ocean, when we started on our pilgrim- 
age to Stevenson’s high tomb. 

You have read many tales of the sea, 
and probably they have been wild and 
stirring. No doubt you have sailed 
Two Years before the Mast with Mr. 
Dana, or worked in engine-rooms with 
Mr. McFee. Perhaps, too,—and I 
hope so for your sake, — you have fol- 
lowed the old shipmasters in and out 


of Salem Harbor, and from there on 
round the world. 

I can give you no such story. 

When asked to describe ourselves in 
government papers, my friend and I 
answered the first four questions by a 
discreet use of the word, ‘Medium.’ 
The last question, as everyone knows, 
is always ‘Occupation?’ We had no 
occupation, and we earnestly hoped we 
should not have for many long months 
to come. Consequently, we scorned 
the word. But we must needs fill the 
gap somehow, and, in lieu of something 
better, wrote down, ‘Spinster.’ 

Now, however medium you may be, 
or however much of a spinster, you may 
still sigh for adventure other than upon 
the high seas of matrimony; but, of 
course, no matter how gay the glint in 
her eye, a spinster cannot hang from a 
yardarm, oil the engines, or stoke the 
fires; so that my story of necessity must 
deal with the upper decks of boats, 
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which all true adventurers affect to 
despise. However, ‘adventures are to 
the adventurous,’ and, after all, upper 
decks are not to be looked down upon. 

We began our pilgrimage from New 
York to New Zealand in a British- 
India cargo boat. She was only 4000 
tons, and her name was The Lake of 
Flowers. She had been a coast-to- 
coaster for forty years. Her past was 
a thing to dream about, for she had 
been a beauty in her time. A past it 
was of color and smells, chattering 
natives, spices, and the languid heat 
and sunshine of the Tropics. And now, 
like other belles of fashion, who, grown 
old, have nothing left but staid sobriety, 
she still held her place in the world of 
men by that which was put upon the 
face of her. Lord Inchcape, finding 


that there were many American mis- 
sionaries in India desiring passage 
home, took the old lady, arrayed her in 
coats of many colors, and sent her shiv- 
ering round the world. A pretty pass 


for a lady of quality! And oh! more 
shameful still, having carried to Amer- 
ica a cargo of silks and spices, her last 
sweet touch with the East, she must 
relinquish it at New York, and have 
her hold crammed with knobby type- 
writers for the energetic stenographers 
of New Zealand, and Ford cars for the 
potentates of Australia. 

But I must start my journey, or I 
shall never reach its end. Instead of 
waving tedious handkerchiefs and heav- 
ing heavy sighs to the last long line of 
skyscrapers down the harbor, as all 
good Americans should, my friend and 
I threw off our national symptoms and 
went on a tour of discovery round the 
boat. She found sheep on the main 
deck, all doomed to die, and looking as 
if they knew it, for we carried a native 
crew. And I found ducks on the poop. 
And between decks, and wherever there 
was a nook or cranny, coal was piled, 
tons of it, covered with tarpaulin. 
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II 


A week to Panama. A week of get- 
ting used to things, learning how to 
dress in our cabin without putting each 
other’s eyes out with our elbows, find- 
ing the cockroach that lived under the 
slats by the bathtub, watching the 
natives at their prayers and at their 
food. In the half-light of evening, 
when they spread their prayer mats on 
the hatches and prostrated themselves 
toward Mecca, you felt as if a story 
were being told and you were in the 
heart of it. When they ate, they squat- 
ted round a great wooden bowl, full of 
rice, in which they rolled pieces of cur- 
ried mutton, scooping it all up with a 
cup-shaped hand and emptying it into 
their mouths. 

A week to Panama, and in the rose- 
light of a tropical morning, we found 
ourselves in the little bay that is the 
waiting-room of the Canal. We twisted 
in and out between the boats and sid- 
led up to the coaling docks outside the 
town of Colon. A day’s hot rush for 
things forgotten. A hunt for jam and 
cakes and chocolate, and a ride through 
sweltering dusty streets. Then night 
and morning and the Canal; and, at last 
past the Peaks of Darien and out, in 
the midst of a blinding, stinging show- 
er, into the blue Pacific overside the 
world. 

Those were halcyon days, when we 
awoke to a flaming East, when we lay 
and dreamed of youth and the glory 
thereof. Halcyon days of laughter and 
gay winds, watching blue waves curl 
out in foam, and the albatross swoop 
and dare, and swoop again, tip-tilted 
to the water’s edge; long days of good 
books and invented games and sleepy 
long, long thoughts; days when we 
‘tired the sun with talking and sent 
him down the sky,’ and watched the 
orange deserts that he left behind the 
clouds, with their long lines of caravans 
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and camels trailing off to some old for- 
gotten city in the West. Evenings 
spent in a world of adventure; for, as 
night loosens the tongues of the dogs on 
land, so the dogs of the sea are led to 
tell their tales after the dark has come 
down. We were wrecked on coral 
beaches, we stole rubies in Madras, we 
made love to Burma girls, and we were 
eaten by cannibals in Malay; and on 
and on, until silence fell and someone 
suggested bed. 

We slept on deck, and my memory 
tells of soft hot nights, with the moon 
coming over the rim of the ocean, when 
we sat in our bunks and ate oranges 
sweet as honey, till the sea and the 
heavens were two black bowls touching 
edge to edge with a silver path across. 
The night wind died, and we began to 
wonder, like the Carpenter in Alice, 
whether the sea was boiling hot. 

Besides ourselves there were three 
passengers. A man who owned per- 
forming dogs, and was going home to 
Australia because he had not seen his 
family or heard a laughing jackass for 
seven years. He used to make the dogs 
perform for us on the hatches; but as 
most of their tricks required balancing, 
and as the ship leaned to every wave, it 
was n’t a great success. Our second 
companion wrote scenarios for the mov- 
ies, and when he was n’t sleeping, was 
forever trying to remember the name of 
a poem that sounded like a French 
patisserie. On the last day, he thought 
of it, and came into breakfast looking 
radiantly happy. We asked him what 
had happened and he murmured, 
‘Lalla Rookh.”’ The name with us will 
stick to him forever. Our third was an 
Early Victorian lady. I don’t mean 
that she could possibly have lived in 
the Victorian Era: oh, no; for she was 
young and pretty, and had black curls 
that stole about her face; but, unlike 
our modern maids, she wept and trem- 
bled and was afraid of mice. She had 
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been to school, but had never learned 
anything there except how to enter a 
carriage; and as she had never had one 
and never expected to have, perhaps 
it did n’t really matter that they had 
omitted to teach her how to descend. 


Ill 


Were we ever bored? Of course we 
were. Six weeks to New Zealand, and 
mutton for every meal! We used to go 
out every morning to the sheep-pens 
on the after-deck. Not that we were n’t 
quite sure they were there, — a subtle 
something that was not the perfume 
of the East came floating down the cor- 
ridors at night, so that we always knew 
we'd find them, — but we wished to 
count them and call them by name, and 
see if it were Jacob or Esau who had 
been led away to be sacrificed over- 
night. Finally, only Rachel was left, 
and daily we awaited the joy of her go- 
ing. But Rachel developed a hacking 
cough and declined into galloping con- 
sumption, and lingered on. No one 
ever knew why she was not allowed to 
sink her sorrows in the sea; but she was 
there to the last, and we bade her good- 
bye between her shuddering paroxysms, 
and felt a gentle gratitude because by 
her timely illness she had saved us yet 
one more day of mutton. 

The boat was so small, and we so few 
that we became a part of her, and were 
allowed to go anywhere. All the unim- 
portant things turned to colossal occa- 
sions. How we hated the person who 
took the largest onion in the stew! 
How thrilled we were over a fight be- 
tween the second cook and the mess- 
room boy! What excitement there was 
the day a hen flew overboard! Ah, that 
hen! I spent long hours pondering her 
fate. Would she tip upside down, like a 
ship without a keel, and perish miser- 
ably with bony yellow legs ludicrously 
waving in the air? Would she, perhaps, 
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like Jonah, find shore safe and sound at 
last, or would a wandering shark seize 
her by one stark cold toe and drag her 
down to death in the horrid depths? 
My imagination had run away too long 
ago to allow that she might end merely 
as a pathetic bunch of feathers wilted 
into the water from lack of food and 
drink. 

One black midnight, in the middle of 
the Pacific, we picked up the solitary 
light of the Island of Pitcairn. What a 
wonder that; what a miracle for man! 
For three weeks not a speck on the hori- 
zon, and then, in the utter dark, at the 
appointed hour, a single infinitesimal 
gleam, and a blacker shadow against 
the blackness of the night. A hail and 
farewell it was. A greeting, and the 
leaving of one meagre bag of mail — 
and then, off into the night again. 

We struck rough weather after we 
left Pitcairn. The sea rose up and raged. 
At night the wind tore the blankets 
from our cots, and we woke to find 
them slithering across the decks. We 
rescued them, and later woke again as 
our bunks raced each other into the 
scuppers, and our poor cold feet stuck 
out over the rail and caught an icy 
blast of wind and rain. We rolled and 
rolled and pitched and tossed. One 
kept saying to one’s self, — 


‘When the ship goes wop with a wiggle between, 
When the steward falls into the soup tureen.’ 


It was like that. We listened to the 
wild whirl of the propeller leaping high 
out of the water, and to the dismal 
crash of dishes sliding from the pantry 
shelves — and this for days together. 
And then, one afternoon when there 
seemed no end to the wind and no warm 
place in all the world, land appeared on 
the starboard bow, and we saw the 
snow-capped mountains of New Zea- 
land. Snow-capped mountains rising 
out of the sea, and afar off. 
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The sun came up the next morning 
like the hymn, ‘Rise, crowned with 
light’; for we were going into Lyttleton 
Harbor, between cliffs drenched in the 
early gold of an early sun and covered 
with the yellow gorse of spring. New 
Zealand is a land of hills — soft, undu- 
lating, friendly hills, rolling and rolling 
forever, it seems, to the edge of the sea. 
Have you ever watched a sunrise in the 
hills, the light just touching the tops 
with crimson and leaving the hidden 
parts in darkness, like valleys of mys- 
tery or death; and then the glow creep- 
ing down and on, until the world is shin- 
ing with new morning and fresh dew? 
That was what it was like going into 
Lyttleton Harbor — bare, black out- 


lines crowned with red and gold, and 
suddenly a world transformed! 

This is a hard part of the pilgrimage 
to tell about. Even pilgrims must rest 
from their journey sometimes; 


and 
resting, while delightful, can hardly 
interest a reader who, of common 
knowledge, delights in ‘alarums and 
excursions.’ We rested in a little valley 
between the hills of the North Island, 
where the sun fell hot and sweet upon 
the blue gums and rose-gardens, and 
they gave back his sweetness in their 
fragrance. We paddled up small Eng- 
lish rivers, overhung with willow trees 
and lined along the banks with wattle. 
Small boys came out and helped us up 
the rapids for a penny; and on the way 
down, we stopped for tea and hot but- 
tered scones in a little house set back 
from the bank of the river in an old- 
fashioned garden. 

One day I moored my boat there, had 
tea, and was just getting in; to float 
away downstream, when something 
hard hit me on the side of the head. It 
hurt, and I looked down — to see quite 
a large stone on the bottom of the boat. 
At first I was angry, and then I remem- 
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bered. True pilgrims always were 
stoned, were n’t they, in foreign lands? 
After that I was better pleased, and 
I picked up my paddle and went off 
without even waiting to discover the 
offender. 

We stayed in our valley a month or 
so; and then, thinking that we had tar- 
ried long enough, set off again to find 
the ‘little lazy isle’ we were in search of. 
This time we sailed from Auckland, ina 
boat even smaller and older than be- 
fore; and as the days went on, we found 
ourselves more and more like true pil- 
grims who have dangers encompass 
them round about; for cockroaches 
and little green lizards raced over our 
bunks, and rats played games at night 
on the cabin floor. 

It is nearly a week to the first of the 
islands on the way to Samoa. The 
days came and went in an orderly pro- 
cession, like the tropic clouds; and at 
the end of them, came a sight of silver 
beaches coral-ringed around green hills. 
We found white sunlight. No half- 
lights and shadows, nothing tempered 
or mellowed and golden, but white like 
something new-made, untarnished, just 
born. We found a heavy-scented heat, 
and sapphire-colored fishes in the wa- 
ter, and all the things we’d read or 
dreamed about. 

Some day I am going back to be 
queen of one of those islands of love 
and laughter. I shall have a house on 
the side of a cliff, and watch the white- 
sailed schooners going by. There will 
be a great flamboyant tree by the door, 
and yellow trumpet-flowers hanging 
from the roof. If you will come to see 
me there, I will take you to walk be- 
tween the palm trees, and show you 
long-haired pirates, in red bandannas 
and earrings, playing at dice with the 
natives as they sit cross-legged on the 
grass outside their huts, and the little 
black pigs run in and out with the little 
black children. One of the men will 


climb a tree for us, and drop down 
cocoanuts to drink. We shall have 
flowers to wear in our hair and wreaths 
to hang around our necks; and at night 
you will see the palm trees show- 
ing black against the moon, and hear 
the low singing of the natives in the 
distance. 
y 

“Smells are surer than sights or sounds 
to make your heartstrings crack.’ . . . 
You have read that, of course. We 
never really knew what it meant un- 
til we had smelt the copra they were 
loading on our boat, and wandered 
down the long street at Suva, which 
leads from the wharves to the Grand 
Hotel. Everyone who has been to Suva 
remembers that street, with the sea to 
the right and its long line of dirty 
crowded native shops to the left. I have 
walked there at midday, when the sun 
was hot and bright; and I have walked 
there at midnight, with the tropical 
rain coming down in sheets; and there 
is always the same haunting smell: the 
sea and flowers, spice and dirt and 
native; too sweet, too hot, too close, 
and wholly fascinating. 

We spent a day and a night at Suva. 
Cows had to be taken aboard for the 
islands fartheron. All night we watched 
them being lifted from the scows into 
the hold. The whole world outside us 
was asleep, but the wharves and the 
boat formed a veritable turmoil of toil. 
Oil lamps, hung from the rigging, flung 
yellow rays here and there; and in the 
deeper shadows, the dark forms of 
natives were stretched out asleep. 
Voices shouted from the darkness of the 
sheds, and were answered by shouts 
from the boat and loud laughter. There 
was the sound of cattle stamping and 
bellowing from the scows; men rushed 
hither and thither, talking and calling 
to one another; and over it all, the 
winches shrieked and groaned, and the 
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natives howled with fear and delight as 
ach cow came swinging over the side. 
Its head was downward, perhaps be- 
v~ause the rope had slipped, and an 
expression of ludicrous horror was on 
its silly cow-face as it found itself 
poised between earth and heaven and 
heard all about the very noise of hell. 

We left Fiji and continued our pil- 
grimage. Our fellow passengers came 
and went, as we stopped at different 
places to deliver or take in cargo; and 
the scene, like the passengers, changed 
from one silver-beached island to the 
next. Here, we had lunch on the beach 
and afterward lay on the grass and lis- 
tened to the waves break over the reef; 
there, we went exploring, climbed hills, 
or bargained for shells and coral along 
the wharves. Sometimes the natives 
gave us great armfuls of fruit; and 
sometimes, as we wandered down the 
sweet-smelling aimless lanes of the vil- 
lages, we saw them dancing, or heard 
them singing in the darkness. After a 
week of lotus-eating, we found our 
island lying green and quiet inside its 
coral reef, and we saw the mountain 
rising above where the Master of all 
Adventurers had said that he should 
lie, with the stars at his head and the 
sea at his feet and the deep tropical 
forest all about him. 


VI 


We pulled into Samoa Harbor in the 
afternoon, and watched the crew unload 
the cargo of big timber piles, with a sea 
running and the piles crashing into 
gangways and hatches, and the natives 
capering about, yelling with laughter. 

In the harbor at Apia there is a 
wreck blown up on the beach from the 
storm in 1889, when the Germans were 
in possession. There were American, 
English, and German boats in the har- 
bor at the time. They saw the blow 
coming, but for some reason or other 
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the Calliope, a British man-of-war, was 
the only boat able to get to sea in time. 
If you ever go to Samoa, you will be 
sure to hear how the Americans and 
Germans stood at attention and cheered 
as the Calliope steamed past; and a 
short while after were blown on to the 
reefs themselves, and sank in sixty 
fathoms of water, or were dashed to 
pieces on the merciless coral, and hurled 
away by the hurricane. A_ battered 
part of one boat remains lying on the 
top of the reef, bare to the bones, as a 
sort of sinister warning. 

When the sea went down and the 
argo was unloaded, the Samoans came 
out and got us in rowboats and took us 
ashore. As soon as we stepped on dry 
land, we started for Vailima. When the 
Germans owned the island, the gover- 
nors used to live in Stevenson’s house; 
and as we entered the front door, a 
great picture of Bismarck greeted us. 
But it did n’t seem to matter. The 
gentle gay spirit that first loved the 
place seems to be left behind in the light 
airy atmosphere of the rooms, and the 
idea of the Man of Iron sitting there 
still, stern, and silent, looking on the 
beauty and wealth his country had 
lost, would surely have appealed to a 
teller of stories. 

The house is set on the side of a hill 
looking out to sea and surrounded by 
large verandahs. It is easy to imagine 
Stevenson sitting on the upper one, ina 
lounge chair with the cushions piled be- 
hind him, just as Saint Gaudens made 
him, devising glorious sport for David 
Balfour. 

But his grave was what we had come 
to see. We delayed a little, because we 
were half afraid. We had come over 
ten thousand miles of sea, and then 
three thousand more, and it might be 
disappointing. Now that we were here, 
we doubted. The time was to be so 
short, like waiting years for one short 
minute. And then the thing of beauty 
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we had come to see might, by the stu- 
pidity of others, turn out to be cheap 
and tawdry. I wonder now why I did 
not realize that he must have made 
other people see beauty as he saw it, so 
that they could not make a mistake 
about what he would have wanted. 

You start deep down in the valley, 
below the lawns of the house; you go 
over a brown and crystal flood of water; 
and then you toil up and up and up a 
tiny slippery track, part scrambling for 
foothold after the rain, and wholly 
panting for breath in the humid misty 
heat. Up and up and up, until you can 
look over the tops of the trees, until 
your heart is bursting, and your face a 
living fire. It is as if he had planned 
that only the faithful should see him in 
the sweetness of his rest. 


Vil 


Finally, you are there. It is quite 
simple. There is a little opening in the 


trees and you see a great gray stone on 
the rounded slope that is the very top 
of the mountain. A place is cleared 
around it just a little, and the grass 
underfoot is thick and soft. On every 
side stand tall hibiscus bushes, with 
big bright flowers hanging down. The 
blossoms drop now and then, and the 
petals are blown across the stone or sift 
softly in between the grass-stems, mak- 


ing a carpet of crimson and green along 
the edge of the clearing. Two long vis- 
tas run out like giant paths: one shows 
the sea and all the ships that pass, and 
the other lets you see down into the 
heart of the rounded valleys below. 
On all sides there is the thick, sweet- 
smelling forest. It is better than one 
ever imagined — unspoiled by any- 
thing, peaceful and wild and lovely. 
Cut on the stone are the words he 
wanted: — 

Under the broad and starry sky 

Dig the grave and let me lie; 


Glad did I live and gladly die 
And I laid me down with a will. 


This be the verse you grave for me: 
Here he lies where he longed to be, 
Home is the sailor, home from sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill. 


His wife is buried beside him, and the 
words he wrote for her are on the front 
of the stone: — 


Teacher, tender comrade, wife, 
Fellow-farer true through life, 
Heart-whole and soul-free, 

The August Father gave to me. 


That is all. Our pilgrimage was over. 
We laid some wild flowers on the stone, 
and we sat for a little while beside it, 
looking out to sea. We did not say any- 
thing. But in our hearts we had a feel- 
ing of glory, as those should who visit a 
holy place. 
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BY ARTHUR E. MORGAN 


*“WatcHMAN, what of the night?’ 
That age-long cry of the human spirit 
will not be silenced. Men have patience 
and courage to wait for the dawn, if 
there is to bea dawn. But they demand 
to know whether there is a purpose, and 
whether it shall have fulfillment; wheth- 
er patience and courage shall bear 
fruit; and whether the travail of the 
human heart shall not be futile. Here- 
tofore, whenever that cry has been 
made, the answer generally has come in 
the voice of the theologian and of the 
metaphysician. On rare occasions, the 
clear message of a prophet has rung out, 
only to be confused in a babel of meta- 
physical or mystical interpretation, 
after the prophet has been disposed of 
by these others who claim a monopoly 
of the watchman’s function. 

The years pass, and still the profes- 
sional watchman goes his rounds. But 
things are not as before. His cracked 
and faltering voice, droning out con- 
ventional, inherited phrases, fails to 
carry conviction. His footstep falters. 
The pence that drop into his outstretch- 
ed hands are growing few. His clothes, 
like his phrases, are of ancient pattern. 
And when men cry out in the stress 
of tragedy, ‘Watchman, what of the 
night?’ they ignore his voice, as if there 
had been no answer. 

But now come new, strange voices, 
not wholly in harmony with each other, 
but ringing with youth, vigor, and cour- 
age. And the burden of what they cry is 
this: ‘There is to be a dawn; and toward 
it men are making slow but definite 
progress. Caprice does not rule the 
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world. The spirit of man need not be 
baffled. The' fulfillment of his deepest 
hopes is prevented by nothing but the 
faintness of his desire. There need be no 
limit to the range of intelligent imagina- 
tion in picturing the ultimate accom- 
plishment of men.’ 

These new voices are the voices of the 
scientist and of the technician. The old 
watchman stops in astonishment to lis- 
ten. Then his personality expresses it- 
self; sometimes in querulous scolding or 
indignant protest at those who usurp 
his field; sometimes, listening intently, 
a new hope and conviction come to him; 
thereafter his own message carries a 
newly lighted fire of hope and faith, 
and he begins to feel again the courage 
of youth. 


The scientist has been so preoccupied 
with discovering the laws of energy and 
matter, and of biological phenomena, 
and the technician with the practical 
application of these laws to the mastery 
of the material world, that neither of 
them has taken enough time to consider 
the broad significance of his accomplish- 
ments upon the prospects of human 
destiny. The cheer and hope they have 
brought to men have been the result 
chiefly of the incidental inference of 
their work. It is time for a conscious 
appraisal of its significance to be made. 

The destructive influence of scientific 
thought and discovery upon traditional 
incentives has been profound. The 
breaking-up of old faiths and hopes, the 
undermining of the basis of our assur- 
ances, has left in many men a feeling of 
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hopelessness akin to despair. The ulti- 
mate reasons for superlatively fine 
effort seem to be taken away until, to 
men and women of a certain outlook, 
nothing seems left but a blind, biologic 
hope that there is a purpose we cannot 
fathom, and a pagan courage to play 
the game as men, according to the rules, 
regardless of how completely tragic the 
end may be. In some cases the keepers 
of old faiths have carefully nurtured 
the impression that, outside their folds, 
men’s hopes can find no assurance. 
The highest loyalty to which men can 
subject themselves is loyalty to truth. 
Real men will be loyal to truth, regard- 
less of how discouraging the truth may 
prove to be. But if this loyalty turns 
out not to lead to despair and hopeless- 
ness; if it leads to the conviction that 
our highest aspirations are possible of 
fulfillment, and that our everyday be- 
havior will have a determining effect 
upon such fulfillment, then it is right 
that men’s spirits should have the com- 
fort of that assurance, and the stimulus 
to fine endeavor of that knowledge. If 
the discoveries of the scientist and the 
conquests of the technician (including 
under the term technician the engineer, 
the surgeon, the geneticist, the hygien- 
ist, the chemist, and such people) have 
furnished reason for faith and courage, 
and have indicated the manner in which 
the fulfillment of their hopes may come 
about, then an understanding of the in- 
ference of their work is to be desired. 


The origin of the attitude of finding 
no hope in the present life is probably 
complex and remote. Primitive man, 
through long ages, found himself almost 
defenseless before tremendous material 
forces, over which he had but a slight 


suggestion of control. Storm, flood, 
drought, pestilence, wild beasts, and 
enemy men, — and, above all, his own 
imperfect and inharmonious nature, — 
all gave scant hope for ultimate con- 


quest. What wonder that he saw in this 
physical environment no promise of 
victory? Moreover, the picture of this 
world as a temporary abode, to be en- 
dured and escaped from into a better 
existence, was a powerful influence, 
which perhaps may have been used in 
the past by ruling castes or classes to 
reduce social unrest. Men may ac- 
quiesce in lifelong disappointment if, to 
them, it is only an incident to the main 
end; where they might rebel against it, 
if they should believe this life to be an 
adequate opportunity for the fulfillment 
of their aspirations. 

Whatever may have been the origin 
of the doctrine, it has been firmly im- 
pressed upon the minds of many men 
that the highest human hopes and as- 
pirations cannot be fulfilled this side of 
the grave. Let us try to discover wheth- 
er this assumption is well founded. 
Let us demand, for the time being, that 
the future life stand on its own merits; 
that it shall not require the support of 
any exaggerated or unfounded skepti- 
cism about the present life. Let us ask 
ourselves whether there is or is not, in 
this material world, assurance that the 
human spirit can find ultimate and com- 
plete fulfillment of its aspirations. 

Much has been said in denial of such 
assurance. A number of fairly distinct 
circumstances are cited to support the 
conventional doctrine that human 
hopes are impossible of fulfillment this 
side of death. First and foremost has 
been man’s helplessness in the physical 
world. Disease and parasites ravage 
his physical body; drought and flood, 
tornado, lightning, disease, and insect 
pests destroy his herds and crops. Al- 
most as important as his physical en- 
vironment is man’s own turbulent, 
warring, tragic nature. Even if all 
physical difficulties of environment 
should be removed, man still would 
have to deal with stupidity, selfishness, 
jealousy, war, and personal strife, the 
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tragedy of love that is not returned, 
and the pain of friendships broken by 
death. The disunity of his own spirit 
still would tear him asunder with fears, 
disappointment, loneliness, the sense of 
defeat, impossible yearnings, and un- 
fulfilled expectations. 

It is common for persons who depre- 
cate the possibility of ultimate victory 
for mankind in the physical world to 
go even further. They hold that, even 
should man finally make peace with 
himself and with the physical world 
about him, the final tragedy might only 
be magnified. A prisoner on a little 
floating island, with limitations of 
space and resources already looming up 
ahead, his career here finally must end 
when this earth is no longer habitable; 
and then, whether the intervening time 
be very, very long, or very short, all the 
travail, all the fine accomplishment of 
the human spirit, must pass away, as if 
it never had been. What encourage- 
ment, what inspiration, they say, to 
take up the age-long fight, which at 


best may require thousands of years, if, 
at the end, an inert, lifeless planet, 
speeding blindly across the spaces, shall 
be the only witness to the supreme 
struggle of man’s spirit. 


This is the picture of mundane life 
commonly presented to men. Let us 
look at it critically, through the eyes of 
the scientist and of the technician, to 
see whether the present status of man- 
kind gives promise of any other answer. 

Trace human tragedy back to its 
sources, and we find it always to have 
one or more of three causes. The failure 
of man’s hopes is due either to failure to 
master environment; or to the inherited 
weakness and disharmony of human 
physique, personality, and character; 
or to imperfect education, which sets up 
false aims, false hopes, false knowledge, 
false habits, and false thinking and 
feeling, and which fails to put men into 
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possession of their inheritance of knowl- 
edge, wisdom, and incentive. Viewed 
in the aggregate mass, this barrier to 
well-being seems insuperable. Can it be 
viewed in any other way? 

When an engineer undertakes to 
span a continent with a railroad system, 
the total mass of obstacles seems in- 
superable. Great rivers which have 
beds of mud or sand must be bridged, 
deserts and quaking marshes crossed, 
and huge mountain ranges surmounted. 
What is a little group of spindling men 
against this incomprehensible mass of 
physical obstruction? But the engineer 
begins an analysis. The great project is 
made up of parts. Each part can be re- 
duced to its elements: so many shovel- 
fuls of dirt, so many days’ labor for so 
many of these spindling little men, the 
support of so many communities or 
legislators to be secured. Each element 
taken by itself can be achieved; and in 
the synthesis of all these elements, the 
whole project finds fulfillment. 

Let us apply a similar method of 
analysis to this great aggregation of 
conditions which separate man from a 
condition of perfect well-being. Con- 
sider first the tyranny of his physical 
environment. Of the probable hundreds 
of millions of years during which life 
has been developing on the earth, al- 
most complete inability to control en- 
vironment has ruled during all but the 
merest fraction of time. It probably 
has not been more than fifty- or a hun- 
dred-thousand years since man first be- 
gan to build houses, to cultivate crops, 
and to tame the wild beasts. Since 
then, his control over his environment 
has increased at a continually acceler- 
ated rate. The mastery he has gained 
in the past five-thousand years is per- 
haps greater than that of the fifty-thou- 
sand preceding, and the gain during the 
past century as great as that of the 
thousand years before. Considering 
the future by centuries or millenniums, 
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there seems every reason to believe 
that man in time will so completely 
control his environment, that infections 
and contagious diseases will be elimi- 
nated, drought and flood conquered, and 
all the variable phenomena of nature 
shall do him service or be made harm- 
less. So far as the control of physical 
environment is concerned, the hope of 
ultimate conquest is a reasonable one. 
To a person familiar with present-day 
developments, and with the prospective 
future of science and technology, the 
case does not need elaboration. 

Far more serious is the problem of his 
making peace with himself and with his 
neighbors; but here also progress is vis- 
ible. Unless there is to be some great 
retrogression of the human family, the 
abolition of war is certain. Since the 
day when every man’s hand was 
against his neighbor, through all the 
shifting history of family, tribe, clan, 
and nation, there has been a steady 
movement toward larger and larger 
units of peace, law, and order. The un- 
ion of all peoples under one government 
may conceivably be delayed for a few 
generations, or centuries; but, with the 
picture in men’s minds, and the longing 
for peace in their hearts, that consum- 
mation cannot long be postponed. 

But the reign of civil law may not 
bring peace. Great as has been the trag- 
edy of war, far greater in the aggregate 
have been the tragedies of the human 
spirit; of children lonely for the friend- 
ship of their parents; of masters un- 
mindful of their servants; of husbands 
who make drudges of their wives; of 
friends who forget. Even peace between 
all human governments, unless accom- 
panied by fundamental changes in the 
human spirit, may not bring blessed- 
ness. 

What is the probability of such 
change? With all the refinement of life 
through the centuries, has there not 
been a refinement of the capacity for 
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pain, a refinement of longing, and of the 
tragedy of vanished hopes? 

True, in the harmonizing of the hu- 
man spirit there has been no such ob- 
vious acceleration of development as in 
the case of the growing control of phys- 
ical environment. Yet in this develop- 
ment toward harmony there has been 
progress, slowly, but surely, as through 
the growth of the spirit of the Jewish 
prophets and of Jesus; while during the 
past hundred years there has been such 
sudden increase of knowledge of man- 
kind and of his evolution, seeming to 
give the key to so rapid a develop- 
ment of human qualities, that each 
hundred years in the future may mark 
as great progress as a thousand years in 
the recent past. With the statement of 
the doctrine of evolution, men found 
themselves to have originated through 
no sudden caprice of creative fiat, but 
by a continuing biological process — a 
process still under way and capable of 
conscious modification. While Darwin 
was still at work on the development of 
his thesis, Galton showed conclusively 
that the intellectual and moral qualities 
of men are profoundly affected by in- 
heritance; and Mendel, the Galician 
monk, made his great contribution, to 
be hidden from the world for half a cen- 
tury, in discovering the laws of biologi- 
cal inheritance. 

The tremendous increase in knowl- 
edge which these discoveries have 
stimulated makes it possible for us to 
have a picture of the steps which will 
lead to fundamental changes in the 
average of human character and per- 
sonality. Except for a few crude, brief 
efforts, as during the zenith of Greek 
civilization, the manner in which the 
children of men tend to be like their 
parents has received but very inade- 
quate recognition from human society. 
Some of the chief of human institutions 
have specifically tended to eliminate 
the fittest among men. War, which has 
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claimed an enormous place in human 
history for perhaps ten thousand years, 
consistently demanded the finest men 
for its toll. If his Satanic Majesty had 
appointed a biological commission to 
devise ways and means for debasing the 
human breed, he would have found 
maximum effectiveness in the institu- 
tion of war, to eliminate the strong, and 
in that of religious celibate orders, to 
do away the intelligent and the refined. 

Knowledge of the significance and of 
the control of heredity, developed by 
Darwin, Mendel, and their successors, 
gradually will take possession of men’s 
consciousness, and, like the knowledge 
of cultivating wheat and of building 
fires, never will be displaced. Some of 
the specific steps by which this knowl- 
edge will be used to affect the charac- 
ters and personalities of men, are now 
evident. It is now definitely known 


that intelligence, or mental calibre, is 
inherited. Men are born with greater or 
smaller capacity for mental comprehen- 
sion, and the biological inheritance they 


transmit, though continually modified 
by mutations, is, to a limited extent, if 
at all, increased by education and other 
environment. In determining the in- 
heritance of our future citizens, we have 
a means of unlimited scope and potency 
for determining the character and per- 
sonality of men. This isa process which, 
even if undertaken very gradually and 
extended through thousands of years, 
would represent an unprecedented ac- 
celeration in human progress. The first 
steps are so simple and so obvious that 
we can take them without any startling 
change in our social or governmental 
standards, and without in any way 
offending the sentiments of conserva- 
tive men and women. These obvious 
and simple advances may take centu- 
ries to accomplish; so that we can leave 
to future generations, trained and en- 
lightened by longer experience, the de- 
termination and application of a more 
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radical programme, which to-day would 
shock our untrained sensibilities, and 
might be unsound public policy. 


During the Great War mental tests 
were made of 1,700,000 enlisted Ameri- 
can soldiers. Obvious imbeciles and the 
very feeble-minded were rejected before 
enlistment; but of those who were en- 
listed, ten per cent had mentality not 
higher than that of the average ten- 
year-old child.!. Such limited mentality 
is totally unfit to be entrusted with im- 
portant civic or domestic responsibility. 
If persons of low mentality were a class 
by themselves, no great harm would be 
done; but existing as they do in all 
classes of society, they interbreed, set- 
ting up strains, discords, and limitations 
of character and personality of every 
kind and in every direction. The elim- 
ination of this type, whenever it ap- 
pears, would go further than we dream 
in harmonizing human _ personality. 
And no rash first step need be taken. 
There are hundreds of thousands of 
feeble-minded now at large and breed- 
ing in the United States, whose guard- 
ians are anxious to have them cared for 
in institutions; but there is no place. 
As one of the first steps of a practical 
programme, it will strain our resources 
for generations to meet the existing de- 
mand for taking the feeble-minded out 
of society. With the removal of the 
most unfit, the changing public attitude 
toward feeble-mindedness will effect 
further elimination. 

Suppose that, in two centuries, we 
should eliminate from free society all 
adult mentalities of less than ten years, 
and that during the same period an ap- 
preciation should be aroused among in- 
telligent people of the significance of 
parenthood. Thereafter the minimum 


1 The term ‘mental age’ is inadequate to con- 
vey the idea intended, and while now in com- 
mon use, doubtless soon will be superseded by 
expressions which convey more definite ideas. 
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mental age to be allowed to reproduce 
might be raised half a year each cen- 
tury. In a thousand years, the mini- 
mum mental age of those allowed to re- 
produce would be raised to fourteen 
years, and we would have a breed of 
men superior to any that has existed on 
earth. (The average mental age of adult 
Americans, as disclosed by the army 
tests, is less than thirteen years.) In 
five- or ten-thousand years of the con- 
tinuance of such a policy, average 
human intelligence would reach levels 
now undreamed of. 

It is objected that intelligence and 
character do not run parallel. I believe 
the coérdination will be found to be far 
closer than now is generally supposed. 
Moreover, the same technique that now 
is making such strides in measuring 
intelligence, can develop methods of 
measuring character and personality. 
At first, only the obviously unfit, the 
‘criminally insane,’ would be isolated. 
Ability to make distinctions would in- 
crease through the centuries. The same 
general method of eliminating the 
physically unfit, with the same cautious 
first steps, exercised with tolerance and 
restraint, would result in giving the 
human spirit sound bodies in which to 
function. The elimination of morbidity, 
of unintelligence, and of inherited phys- 
ical weakness, would go so far toward 
making harmony in human personality 
that we scarcely know what would re- 
main to be done. 

Much of human tragedy is psycholog- 
ica]. We dread and fear what we have 
been taught to fear. With the increase 
of intelligence and normality, and with 
the extension and improvement of edu- 
cation, the mental world of men will be 
freed. We know how much of the trag- 
edy of life for primitive peoples is due 
to devils and goblins and bewitchment. 
Our posterity will come to see many of 
our psychological states in the same 
light. The underlying exigencies of life 
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will be met by different mental atti- 
tudes, and their sting will be taken 
away. We come to think of some of our 
hopes as so fundamental, that their ful- 
fillment is essential to give meaning 
and value to life; whereas these particu- 
lar hopes may be chiefly crude interpre- 
tations of some bigger and more funda- 
mental principles, and their particular 
forms may have developed through 
philosophical speculation, propaganda, 
tradition, and other environmental cir- 
cumstances. The savage may feel ab- 
solutely certain that his deepest hopes 
will be unfulfilled if he is denied the op- 
portunity of going to the happy hunt- 
ing-grounds and there getting sweet 
revenge by torturing his enemy. Our 
aspirations are profoundly affected by 
our experiences, our education, and our 
consequent interpretation of life. They 
are susceptible of change, and along 
with the refinement of life will come the 
refinement and enlightenment of men’s 
hopes and longings. 

So it may be with the desire for per- 
sonal immortality. Men have tended to 
consider themselves as new creations, 
only casually connected with the past 
and with the future. A failure to per- 
petuate such a creation meant a failure 
to perpetuate and to conserve the con- 
quests of life. Our knowledge of biology 
is giving us a very different picture, and 
thereby is recasting men’s fundamental 
aspirations. Modern men no longer see 
themselves as new creations. They are 
the present containers of the stream of 
life; a stream which has had an unbrok- 
en flow on this earth down through the 
hundreds of millions of years, and 
which doubtless came to this earth as 
minute, living cells, driven across by 
the pressure of light from distant 
spheres; just as, doubtless, similar tiny 
organisms are being driven away from 
the earth by this same light pressure, 
perchance to find a tolerable environ- 
ment somewhere else. 
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Men find themselves for a generation 
the guardians of this stream of life. To 
them it is left to preserve this highest 
accomplishment of creation, to keep it 
from degradation, and to pass it on, if 
possible, with better chance of the ut- 
most fulfillment of its possibilities. Per- 
haps, in time to come, the opportunity 
of furthering this great fulfillment will 
make an appeal to the spirits of men as 
the supreme opportunity, an appeal far 
more powerful than that of personal 
immortality. Mendel and his followers 
have proved beyond doubt that it is not 
only those whom we call parents whose 
relationships continue. We know that 
the collateral relative may have as close 
biological relationship as do the parents 
themselves, and that any man who con- 
tributes to the advancement of a com- 
munity of his own kind, ina true biolog- 
ical sense, to a degree is ensuring his 
own inheritance. 

The Jewish prophets, from Amos to 
Jesus, were all inspired with a vision of 
the kingdom of heaven among men, but 
the world of their day did not possess a 
sufficient accumulation of moral pur- 
pose, or the knowledge, or the technique, 
to bring it to pass. Point by point and 
step by step, modern science and tech- 
nology, with that vision as their greatest 
inheritance and chief incentive, are 
building up a programme of specific 
undertakings, whereby that vision of 
the prophets may find fulfillment. 

With these processes at work for the 
advancement of the breed in physique, 
in intelligence, and in character, with 
extension and improvement in educa- 
tion, and with the consequent changes 
in the psychological life of men, there 
seems no reason why, beginning with 
methods men now know how to use, the 
character, intelligence, normality, and 
personality of men may not be so in- 
creased that the kingdom of heaven will 
have come on earth, and tragedy will be 
no more. The finest traits and elements 
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of human character, sometimes referred 
to vaguely as spiritual qualities, are all 
important. Possibly they will long re- 
main too elusive to be made the basis 
of biological selection; but this increase 
of intelligence, sound character, and 
normality will furnish the best soil for 
their growth, and will be found to 
have supplied many of their essential 
elements. 

If it appears that it is in store for 
mankind to master his environment, 
and to make harmony of his personal- 
ity, we still have to meet the objection 
that all this achievement is but transi- 
tory, an episode on this floating island, 
where men are hopeless prisoners. The 
human spirit rebels at the thought that 
all its work, and all the tragic biologic 
struggle of the hundreds of millions of 
years, must finally come to naught. 

If it is valid to consider a contingency 
which doubtless is remote by many 
hundreds of thousands of years, it must 
be proper also to consider the possibil- 
ity of human achievement in the physi- 
cal world during long periods of time. 
We watch a little device in the jeweler’s 
window, whereby the pressure of sun- 
light spins round some curious metal 
plates in a vacuum. Do we see there 
the motive power which, in the dim 
future, is to drive the ships of a future 
Columbus, as they take off from this 
floating island to explore and colonize 
the distant spheres? Consider the devel- 
opment from the hairy savage, whose 
highest technique was to open clam- 
shells on the shore, to the men of to-day, 
who weigh the atoms and the stars, who 
talk round the world, and fly in the 
heavens. Does it indicate a greater 
contrast to think of men, ennobled 
through the centuries in mind and char- 
acter, as having learned, in the course 
of a few thousand years, the art of a 
new navigation? 

Given ability to colonize those of the 
innumerable spheres which would fur- 
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nish suitable environment, man would 
be no longer a prisoner on this round 
island, restricted in space and time. 
The last denial of his hopes would have 
been removed. 


I have tried to picture man’s prospect, 
relying upon the material existence in 
which he finds himself, of achieving the 
complete fulfillment of his aspirations; 
and the conclusion reached is that such 
fulfillment does not demand the addi- 
tion of any new and unknown forces or 
factors to his life, but only the fuller 
mastery of the materials, forces, and 
laws which are now at his command. 
In every case the next step is an obvious 
and practicable one, which he can ac- 
complish if he sufficiently desires. If, 
instead of the picture of acquiescence 
in a hostile and hopeless physical world, 
for the sake of a life after death, there 
should be in the minds of men this pic- 
ture of building on this present material 
existence the foundation of the com- 
plete fulfillment of men’s best aspira- 
tions, the whole emphasis of human life 
would be changed. 

It is objected that we speak in terms 
of too long periods of time; that the 
human spirit cannot be interested in so 
distant an accomplishment. That is 
true of some men. There is no more ac- 
curate measurement of a man’s civiliza- 
tion than the distance into the future 
to which he projects his satisfactions. 
Some primitive men must have their 
satisfactions within twenty-four hours, 
or there is no stimulus to effort; others 
in ten. years, others during their life- 
time, while some will live for posterity. 
Some men will see all the way. For 
others the chief incentive will be the 
great immediate benefit to be derived 
from the accomplishment of specific 
undertakings in a practical programme. 
Thus different types of men can be in- 
spired by different phases of the same 
great project. 
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What then becomes of a belief in a 
life after death? Consider this: that, 
when we seek the truth, we seek it from 
the person of intelligence, normality, 
broad education, and sound character; 
for such are the qualities of men that 
open the way to knowledge of the truth. 
An inevitable result of raising the stand- 
ard of human life will be to open the 
way to truth in all directions, and no 
real possession of profound value to the 
human race will thereby be lost. 

I have not enlarged upon ‘moral’ 
qualities. These finest assets of men, 
having their origins and having main- 
tained their existence under all condi- 
tions of primitive barbarism, have 
proved their vitality. The person who 
sees them as frail and liable to extinc- 
tion must lack a long-range view of 
human progress. No temporary sus- 
pension or retrogression of human de- 
velopment will eliminate them perma- 
nently. If eliminated they would have 
new origins, for they are biologically 
inevitable. Just as every tree possesses 
as part of its essential life an impuise to 
develop according to a type which never 
yet has had perfect expression in any 
individual tree, so men have aspirations 
and intimations of perfection which 
perhaps do not originate in experience, 
which transcend experience, and which 
deny the validity of what has been, as 
conclusive evidence of what may be. In 
the new world these forces will find and 
will create environment more and more 
perfectly suited to their full expression, 
and types most worthy of expression 
will find conditions progressively more 
conducive to their survival. 

To the person to whom faith in a 
future life has not come, there is no need 
for despair. Here, in our physical exist- 
ence, and by the use of instrumentalities 
already in men’s hands, and without 
recourse to any metaphysical specula- 
tions, is promise of the complete fulfill- 
ment of men’s best aspirations. 
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BY SAMUEL W. 


AutHoucyH the Washington Confer- 
ence has not yet finished its work it has 
already furnished an excellent test of the 
public opinion of the world against war. 
While there is high expert authority to 
the effect that the battleship is a fight- 
ing implement of waning importance 
and that in the development of the fine 
art by which men may destroy each 
other and devastate the earth, it is 
likely in a decade to become as obso- 
lete as the battle-axe or flintlock, yet 
in the general opinion of mankind it is 
regarded as the most formidable as it is 
the most expensive of all the agencies of 
destruction upon the ocean. It is look- 
ed upon by the mass of men as the very 
symbol of war, and the spontaneous re- 
sponse to the proposal of Mr. Hughes 
to scrap the battleships brought out 
clearly that the vocal sentiment of 
mankind is overwhelmingly against 
war. The mass of men have become 
weary to the last degree of being taxed 
and killed to maintain the deification 
of war, and they are ready to dethrone 
it, accepting reason in its stead as the 
arbiter of the world. 

The progress of opinion in this mat- 
ter may be seen by recalling an event 
three quarters of a century old. It was 
then that Charles Sumner delivered his 
memorable oration on the True Gran- 
deur of Nations. It was a noble plea 
for substituting peaceful methods for 
war, as a ‘mode of litigation’ for the 
settlement of disputes between nations. 
The favorable reaction to it, at that 
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day, was confined chiefly to pious and 
amiable expressions of opinion by the 
peace societies, with here and there a 
militant commendation like that of 
John A. Andrew. But on the whole the 
criticism was far more animated and 
aggressive than the approval. One of 
the counts in his. indictment against 
war was its great expense. A warship, 
he declared, cost as much as the total 
endowment of our most ancient and 
firmly established university. To-day 
a dreadnought costs more than the 
endowment of fifty Harvards of Charles 
Sumner’s time. And this contrast in 
cost is no greater than the contrast in 
opinion. As against the limited and dec- 
orous approval of Mr. Sumner’s great 
speech, the proposal of Mr. Hughes 
kindled an instant response in every 
quarter of the globe. That means a 
very great deal. It means that the 
time is ripe for putting into practice 
the ideal which Sumner so powerfully 
expounded. It points to the clear duty 
of the statesman. 

That duty will not be performed by 
going through the sacrament of smash- 
ing a given number of ships, whether 
they are obsolete or not. It can plainly 
be seen that this world-wide opinion 
will not merely sanction, but that it de- 
mands, the setting-up of other inter- 
national tribunals than those of war. 
It is of little consequence from the 
standpoint of preserving the peace 
whether the agreed-upon number of 
ships is destroyed or not. The world 
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will still have ships enough with which 
to fight — more indeed than at any 
previous time in its history. If there is 
no war it will not be at all from the lack 
of weapons. But it is of supreme im- 
portance that this opinion shall find 
suitable expression and be made effec- 
tive, and that we should not be content 
with marking down the cost of war and 
making it a little cheaper, while care- 
fully retaining its deadlier and less ex- 
pensive weapons. The duty that is en- 
joined, of responding to this world 
opinion, is of so vital a character that 
even if its weight could be dissipated 
over all the nations it would still lie 
heavily upon responsible statesmen; 
but if a single nation alone stands in the 
path of its performance, the centraliza- 
tion of responsibility would become so 
great that to falter or to neglect to per- 
form it would become the most colossal 
crime that a statesman could commit. 


ul 


The presentation by Mr. Hughes of 
the proposal to reduce naval arma- 
ments was superbly made. It had a 
ringing and aggressive note. He pro- 
posed that the United States should 
join with Great Britain and Japan, 
and destroy or suspend the building of 
nearly two million tons of capital ships 
or more than half of the combined 
capital-ship tonnage of their existing 
navies. The plan had been worked out 
with the most minute exactness. With 
so momentous a message the Secretary 
resisted all temptation to self-exploita- 
tion or rhetorical display, but he put 
his case with a simplicity and clarity 
of phrase that left no room for doubt 
as to his meaning and that carried con- 
viction. He had an approving audi- 
ence. All the powers except Japan were 
very willing to let the battleship go. 
They all regarded it as a liability rather 
than an asset; and as to Japan, the at- 


titude of that people, recent in their 
entrance into Western civilization, was 
chiefly influenced by their pride in their 
splendid new toy, called the Mitsu, 
which seems to them the most imposing 
industrial product of their country. 
But even with the readjustment neces- 
sary to save the Mitsu, the roll of con- 
demned battleships remains impressive 
and the peaceful Mr. Hughes may 
claim to have destroyed more warships 
in tonnage than all the sea fighters from 
Themistocles to the German and Brit- 
ish admirals in the Jutland fight. 

The mortality among submarines, 
however, was nothing. Indeed the limi- 
tation proposed for them would have 
increased their number and even that 
was rejected, so that submarines may be 
built without limit by any power, so 
far as any action of the Conference is 
concerned. 

Great Britain, which was willing to 
accept the capital-ship proposal in its 
entirety, advocated the complete abo- 
lition of the submarine and she must be 
credited with a willingness to stand fora 
morecompletedisarmament programme 
than any other power. There is no other 
nation to which the submarine consti- 
tutes so grave a menace. The bottom 
of the sea is strewn with the wrecks of 
her merchantmen and in spite of her 
mighty dreadnoughts and auxiliary 
fleets, this venomous weapon brought 
her to the verge of destruction. Her 
insular position which has made her 
so long immune against invasion and 
which is responsible for her greatness, 
becomes a source of weakness before 
any contrivance which can effectively 
check the movement of the food-supply 
demanded by her teeming population. 
Her interest broadly coincided with 
that of civilization when she favored 
not merely the extreme proposal for the 
destruction of battleships but the ex- 
tinction of the submarine also. 

But for a variety of reasons the other 
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powers wished to retain the submarine. 
A given amount of money expended 
upon that arm would produce a vastly 
greater destructive force than could be 
procured in any other known way. The 
responsibility for the triumph of the 
submarine was chiefly laid at the door 
of France who had just reluctantly 
agreed to a capital-ship programme 
which marked her asa fourth-rate naval 
power. By way of compensation to 
her pride she insisted on retaining the 
right to build as many submarines as 
were allotted to the United States or to 
Great Britain. But an injustice was 
done France because the basis of Mr. 
Hughes’s programme did not fairly 
apply to her. Indeed he had excepted 
her when he first put it forward. That 
programme was based upon the present 
naval strength of the different powers 
and not upon their respective need of 
navies. Mr. Hughes said in effect to 
England and Japan, ‘If we enter into a 
race to build navies the present naval 
strength of each power will be its start- 
ing-point. Let us expand or contract 
proportionately from what we now 
possess.” But the United States, Great 
Britain, and Japan had all strength- 
ened their navies during the war period. 
France, on the other hand, in waging 
the common battle, was compelled to 
concentrate all her strength upon the 
land. Her soil was the battleground. 
Because of that fact she was compelled 
to let her navy fall into decay. It was 
as much a sacrifice to the common 
cause as would have been the fleets of 
England if they had been sunk in com- 
bat in the North Sea. Suppose the 
latter thing had happened. It is not 
possible to suppose that Mr. Hughes 
would have’ coolly said to England, 
‘Let us treat our present fleets as fixing 
our relative strength, and do you limit 
yourself for the future to a navy one 
fourth the size of that of the United 
States and one half that of Japan.’ 
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And yet for her refusal to accept a 
similar proposition in principle, France 
was accused of being militaristic and of 
disturbing the harmony of the Confer- 
ence. She would have been fully justi- 
fied in claiming the right to rehabilitate 
her navy to a normal condition com- 
pared with that of the other powers 
which had been her allies. She had the 
right to point to the fact that she was 
the second colonial power in the world, 
with possessions in every sea and far 
more extensive than the colonies of the 
United States and Japan combined. 
She may decide not to enlarge her navy; 
but to consent to be shorn of the right 
to do so if she chose would have been 
humiliating to her pride. 

Having yielded upon the difference 
over battleships, France insisted upon 
standing on an equality with the United 
States and Great Britain in the right 
to build submarines. All the powers 
might well have agreed to banish them 
entirely; but since they did not do that 
the French Prime Minister cannot be 
criticized for refusing complacently to 
concede the practical monopoly of the 
ocean to the United States, Great 
Britain, and Japan. M. Briand was ac- 
cused of being militaristic, but he fell 
far short of voicing that chauvinistic 
element in his country which seems in- 
capable of forgiving Germany either for 
being defeated in the last war or for 
being victorious in 1870, and, putting 
the destruction of that country above 
the rehabilitation of France, ranks pa- 
triotism as a virtue inferior to revenge. 
His leadership on the whole lay in the 
direction of the restoration of Europe, 
which is vital to the future of France. 

When the Conference declined to 
abolish submarines, it then determined 
if not to prohibit their use, to limit it 
very greatly. Such restrictions were 
imposed upon its employment against 
ships of commerce, that upon chancing 
to meet a modern merchantman upon 
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the sea, a prudently commanded sub- 
marine would need to seek safety by 
flying or by diving beneath the water. 
It would engage in a battle — if it gave 
battle at all — under conditions in which 
its destruction would be practically 
certain. Unless the submarine should 
observe all the provisions of interna- 
tional law devised at a time when it did 
not exist, its captain is to be treated as 
a pirate even when obeying the com- 
mands of his own government and is 
liable to be tried and hanged in any 
jurisdiction in which he may be found. 
One difficulty with this pirate provision 
is that you must first catch your pirate 
before you hang him. And since piracy 
is at the best a dangerous profession, 
one who is bold enough to follow it ina 
submarine is not apt to be influenced 
greatly by the fear of being hanged 
rather than of being drowned. 

Nations when driven into a corner 
are likely to use all the power within 
their grasp in order to avoid destrue- 


tion. They are likely to claim that 
their enemy was the first to violate the 
laws of war. We need not go back of 


the last war to find an instance. The 
law of blockade had been well estab- 
lished. But the British devised a 
change in that law suited to their own 
exigencies and which they believed they 
had the strength to enforce against 
belligerents and neutrals alike. They 
not merely blockaded the German ports 
but they attempted to blockade the 
whole sea upon which those ports were 
located and they blockaded also the 
ports of neutrals which had a land con- 
nection with Germany. The effect of 
this deviation from the laws of war 
might have been the starvation of the 
millions of women and children in Ger- 
many along with the men who were 
capable of bearing arms. Germany 
made this blockade the pretext for her 
ruthless employment of the submarine. 

The attempt to make war a polite 
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and ladylike affair is an attempt to 
whiten what in essence is a lawless and 
brutal and savage thing, which is re- 
pugnant to man as a reasonable being, 
and which should be banished from a 
universe that operates according to the 
high principles of reason and law. If 
the use of the submarine and poison- 
gas may be prohibited, the use of other 
implements of murder may equally 
well be prohibited, and, instead of 
making a compromise with war by 
sanctioning any of its forms, the thing 
to do is to reform it altogether by mak- 
ing it fall under the common denun- 
ciation of mankind. Our fathers would 
never have destroyed slavery if they 
had confined their work to palliatives 
such as would make the slave a well-fed 
creature, more comfortable and even 
happy in his bondage. And we shall 
never succeed in destroying war, or es- 
sentially change its character by smooth- 
ing out its horrid wrinkles, if that were 
possible. Palliatives are well. enough 
when we have an evil; but we should 
not be content with them nor refrain 
from challenging the right of the evil to 
exist at all. 

Something more radical must be 
done with regard to war than to make a 
play for the next election. The problem 
is real and urgent, and it is because 
there is a general apprehension of its 
magnitude that the instinct of self- 
preservation is inspiring men to de- 
mand that nothing be left undone at 
this moment. They have learned very 
much during the last decade and what 
they have learned strengthens their 
belief in a famous passage written more 
than a century ago. 

“When I cast an eye,’ said Martin 
to Candide, ‘on this globe or rather, on 
this little ball, I cannot help thinking 
that God has abandoned it to some 
malignant being. . . . I scarcely ever 
knew a city that did not desire the de- 
struction of a neighboring city, nor a 
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family that did not wish to extermi- 
nate some other family. Everywhere 
the weak execrate the powerful before 
whom they cringe; and the powerful 
beat them like sheep whose wool and 
flesh they sell. A million regimented 
assassins, from one extremity of Europe 
to the other, get their bread by dis- 
ciplined depredation and murder for 
want of more honest employment.’ 


Til 


With regard to the reduction of land 
armaments very little was accom- 
plished, chiefly because of the French 
fear of the German peril. Whether that 
fear was baseless or not, probably it 
would be exhibited by any other na- 
tion that had just been through the 
long nightmare from which France has 
suffered. But with more than four 
million men in the armies of Europe 
to-day, there would appear to be a rich 
field for land disarmament. Europe, 
however, must be given credit for hav- 
ing achieved much disarmament by 
her own efforts. On the day of the 
Armistice she had 28,000,000 men under 
arms. The brood of little wars that 
were the offspring of the great convul- 
sion have been steadily dying out and 
the twenty-odd wars have been re- 
duced to one. After the unparalleled 
conflict with which Europe has been 
rent, the tumult has subsided and she 
is at last approaching the period of 
repose. 


IV 


One of the things the Conference was 
summoned to consider was the settle- 
ment of Far-Eastern questions, and an 
important part of its work is seen in 
the making of treaties — or in attempt- 
ing to make them — with the avowed 
purpose of removing the causes of war 
in that field. It may be said of treaties 
that they have often caused as well as 
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prevented wars. One fatal attribute of 
alliances between a limited number of 
powers, with purpose to maintain them- 
selves over a given portion of the earth, 
is that they are apt to breed counter- 
alliances which challenge the assertion 
of power, and a condition which will 
ripen into war is likely to be produced 
thereby. 

But first as to China, which will 
spring to one’s mind immediately the 
Far East is mentioned. China is the 
most populous and probably the most 
wealthy empire upon the earth. She 
was the seat of a high civilization be- 
fore the foundations of Nineveh were 
laid and for uncounted centuries her 
people had enjoyed a degree of peace 
and contentment and, probably, of hap- 
piness unsurpassed by any other great 
population upon the globe. The an- 
tiquity of her social order and na- 
tional life made the Western nations 
seem to be the ephemeral creatures of 
an hour. The opening-up of that vast 
empire was a process of force. Those 
people preferred their own peaceful 
order to the restless energy of the West 
and to a civilization which flowered out 
in the submarine. The vital Far-East- 
ern question which was likely to pro- 
duce conflict related to China. Indeed 
there was no other Far-East question 
of any real consequence if we except 
questions relating to Russia, whose 
ministers were not permitted at the 
Conference. The other powers had 
taken advantage of China’s military 
weakness and under one pretext or an- 
other had adopted the policy of grab. 
She had been stripped of her chief sea- 
ports. ‘Spheres of influence’ had been 
established which penetrated into her 
richest provinces. Monopolies had 
been extorted for building railroads 
and exploiting her coal and iron ores. 
Her post offices, her customs-duties, 
and, to an important extent, the ad- 
ministration of justice were under the 
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control of foreigners. What had been 
done portended little less than the com- 
plete dismemberment of the country. 
If China was to be saved, it was impera- 
tive that the Conference powers should 
take radical action. 

A declaration of principles was put 
forth which needed only to be put in force 
in order to accomplish a just settlement 
of the real Far-Eastern question. Un- 
happily, it was one of those noble gen- 
eralizations which are easily made and 
as easily disregarded. The sovereignty, 
independence, and administrative in- 
tegrity of China were to be respected. 
In the face of this gorgeous language 
the powers proceeded forthwith to 
exercise the first attribute of sover- 
eignty and to establish customs-duties 
for the empire. With the exception of 
a port and perhaps the sale of a railroad 
and a doubtful concession upon the 
post-office question, China promises to 
retire from the Conference empty- 
handed. The door, however, is to be 
opened in the interest of the trade of 
other nations. All are to be admitted 
upon equal terms and at low rates of 
duty. The net result of it all promises 
to be that the powers will have done 
little for China and much for them- 
selves. As to the restoration of the loot 
of three fourths of a century, a prop- 
osition to that end checked the flow 
of fine phrases and threw a cold chill 
over the Conference. 


V 


The sum of the positive achievement 
for peace in the Far East is to be seen 
in the Four-Power Treaty, supplement- 


ed by other treaties. Of the Four- 
Power Treaty which was put forward 
with such confidence as safeguarding 
the peace of the Pacific and its lovely 
islands, it may be said that it possesses 
the merit of brevity, if not of clarity. 
Excepting the formal parts which 
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might belong to any treaty for any 
purpose whatsoever, it contains barely 
two hundred words. And yet within 
that brief compass there has already 
developed an important difference of 
construction which is calling for a re- 
drafting of the treaty. The agreement 
that the powers shall respect the rights 
of each other in their insular dominions 
and possessions in the regions of the 
Pacific is something that they are al- 
ready bound to do under the primary 
principles of international morality. 
In case of a controversy regarding their 
rights, — which is not likely unless 
there is deliberate aggression, — they 
are to hold a conference to adjust it. In 
case of a disagreement at such a con- 
ference no method is provided for a 
settlement. 

But the most important article pro- 
vides that, if any of the rights of the 
parties are threatened by the aggres- 
sive action of any other power, the 
contracting parties shall confer ‘in or- 
der to arrive at an understanding as 
to the most efficient measures to be 
taken jointly and separately to meet 
the exigencies of the particular situa- 
tion.” Obviously in such a conference 
this country would be represented by 
an agent of the Executive. Whether an 
understanding may be arrived at by a 
majority of the representatives of the 
Four Powers is not clear; but let it be 
supposed that the ‘understanding’ 
must be reached by unanimous action, 
and that this unanimous understanding 
should be that the powers should joint- 
ly employ force. Would such an under- 
standing impose no moral obligation 
upon the contracting parties? To treat 
an understanding thus arrived at as a 
mere brutuwm fulmen, binding neither in 
law or morals, would involve an extra- 
ordinary method of construing a sol- 
emn treaty between sovereign states. 
To assert that ‘no military or naval 
sanction lurks anywhere in the back- 
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ground’ would seem hardly consistent 
with the good faith that should animate 
nations. 

But if it were said that our repre- 
sentative would need first to consent to 
the employment of force by us, and 
that we could not be brought into war 
without our consent, precisely the same 
thing is true of the Council of the 
League of Nations, the decision of 
which must be unanimous. The pro- 
ponents of the interesting view that 
our country would have incurred no 
moral obligation to use force are 
brought face to face with some of those 
lofty sentiments about national honor 
with which they themselves elevated 
the discussion upon the League of Na- 
tions. The treaty creates a defensive 
and an entangling alliance. It is the 


very sort of alliance against which 
Washington warned us. What reason 
is there why we should, for the first 
time in history, depart from his solemn 
injunction? 


What have we or the 
world to gain? Does it in the slightest 
degree remove any cloud upon our 
title to the Sandwich Islands or the 
Philippines, or increase our ability to 
defend them? Indeed one of the other 
treaties in the group of treaties framed 
by the Conference promises to pro- 
hibit us from constructing naval bases 
at Guam or on the Philippines. 

A distinguished British authority up- 
on sea power declares that without those 
naval bases we could defend the Philip- 
pines only by airplanes or submarines.! 
With those islands four thousand miles 
distant from our nearest naval base it 
would be as mad for us to send our 
battleships there, as it was for Russia 
to send her ships halfway round the 
world to get them sunk in Japanese 
waters. Is our surrender of the right 
and duty properly to protect the people 

1See the Atlantic for November, 1921, for an 
able discussion of this question by the British au- 
thority referred to, Hector C. Bywater. — Ep. 
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of the Archipelago, and our assent to 
Japan’s receiving the suzerainty of all 
the former German islands north of the 
equator, the price we are paying for the 
Four-Power Treaty? When before did 
ever a nation pay a great price that she 
might be burdened with a heavy lia- 
bility? Is it the ideal way in which to 
preserve the peace of the Pacific for us 
to throw away the defenses necessary 
to protect our Far-Eastern possessions 
in case war should break? Is that not 
rather the way to cause than to prevent 
war? These treaties as foreshadowed 
crown Japan as the Empress of the 
Orient. With her naval bases so near 
the China coast, and her proximity to 
the open door, she is likely in any crisis 
to have her own way. The power of the 
West to safeguard China against the 
possible aggressions of Japan will be 
much reduced by the abandonment of 
our right to fortify Manila and Guam. 
That nation is to be congratulated 
upon the triumph of her diplomacy won 
single-handed and in open competition 
with the Western nations. 


VI 

Even if the Pacific treaties were to 
our advantage and if they did no vio- 
lence to our diplomatic traditions, we 
are paying no regard to the most power- 
ful nation that extends along the East- 
ern Coast of the Pacific. Russia is 
ignored. So great a people is bound to 
play an important part in the future of 
the world, even though, at the moment, 
they have no Government that is recog- 
nized to speak for them. They number 
150,000,000 and occupy a seventh of 
the earth’s surface. To ignore them 
would create a great and dangerous 
vacuum in the affairs of men. But not 
to safeguard the rights of the Russian 
nation, in the time of its temporary 
disability would be not only an unwise 
policy but perfidious politics as well on 
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the part of its former allies. Russia 
stands mute on account of her super- 
human efforts in the war. Had it not 
been for her sacrifices, international 
conferences to-day would probably be 
held in Berlin instead of in Washing- 
ton. She suffered a greater loss of life 
than any other nation. It is not too 
much to say that, had it not been for 
her tremendous efforts upon the East- 
ern front, the German tide would have 
engulfed Paris and have swept onward 
across France to the ocean. The war 
would have been lost. If her former 
allies have given any thought to her 
just claims, there is not the slightest 
evidence of it in this series of treaties. 
They are parceling out the small fruits 
of victory in the Pacific, and Japan, 
which contributed a few yen to the 
war, is thriftily husbanding them all. 
Japanese troops are still in Siberia 
after those of the other powers have 
retired, according to the understanding 
at the time of occupation. The island 
of Sakhalin is half owned by Russia 
and half by Japan. The Japanese have 
extended their control over the whole 
island. They have absorbed the fishing 
industry. They have refused the Rus- 
sian ships a landing at the Russian 
ports and to all intents and purposes 
have made the entire island Japanese. 
It is on all accounts unfortunate that 
Russia with her great interests in the 
Far East could not have received de 
facto recognition and have been invited 
to Washington as she has been to Ge- 
neva. The Russian interests in the Pa- 
cific will sooner or later be brought for- 
ward, and before entering into any 
confederation with Japan it should be 
withdrawn from the realm of inference 
and explicitly stated that nothing in the 
treaties shall operate in derogation of 
any interests of Russia. Our debt to 
that nation for her steady friendship is 
very great and it can scarcely be en- 
hanced, even by the obligation of fair 
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play which rests heavily upon all her 
allies in the late war. 

The Western nations have no re- 
sources to abandon whether it be to 
impair their power to defend their pos- 
sessions in the seas of the Orient or 
to alienate each other. The ‘Yellow 
Peril’ may turn out to be not wholly 
rhetorical. China and Japan are cer- 
tainly no more estranged than were 
France and England at Waterloo, and 
in obedience to their racial and other 
ties they may come together again even 
as France and England came together. 
When well trained the Chinese make 
excellent soldiers, and after a genera- 
tion or two, China may take on the 
habiliments of our Western civiliza- 
tion. With Western arms, with well- 
disciplined soldiery, and with leadership 
one may not safely put limits upon 
what the vast populations of China 
and Japan might accomplish under the 
spur of a race imperialism. In that 
awakening we cannot predict that either 
Europe or America would be safe. 
With absolute justice to the two great 
oriental nations, we should retain a 
prudent regard for our own preserva- 
tion and not be forgetful of the future. 


VII 

There is one thing concerning the 
composition of the Conference which I 
think should be noted. I have more 
than once directed attention to the not 
uncommon practice, which I believe 
to be objectionable, of appointing Sena- 
tors to negotiate treaties or to perform 
some other executive act upon which 
they are afterwards to take independ- 
ent action by virtue of their office as 
Senators. Two of the American dele- 
gates are Senators. Those members do 
not represent the Senate or its ‘advice 
and consent’ in any constitutional 
sense. The Senate did not choose them 
and did not even confirm their ap- 
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pointments. They were chosen by the 
President alone and act officially as his 
agents and under his instructions. The 
Constitution forbids a man to hold two 
offices. The principle of that prohibi- 
tion is violated, for here are gentlemen 
who act as agents of the Executive in 
negotiating a treaty upon which they 
afterwards act under their constitu- 
tional obligations as Senators. One 
might as well expect independent action 
from a judge upon a case which he had 
prepared and argued as counsel. In 
such a case the judge would decline to 
sit, and correct principles of govern- 
ment would require that Senators, who 
had elected to serve as the agents of the 
President in negotiating a treaty, should 
decline to pass upon their own work 
but should leave its ratification to the 
untrammeled judgment of their col- 
leagues. But even if the practice were 
not indelicate and in violation of sound 
constitutional principles, it would be 
reprehensible for another reason. It 


seems to imply that the citizenship of 
this country is poor and meagre in the 
ability to render public service when 
its vast population has just demon- 


strated its tremendous resources in 
every field of service. What need is 
there for confining the choice of dele- 
gates within such narrow range? 

Mr. Hughes was never in the Senate 
but, as Secretary, was of necessity 
appointed a delegate. The other three 
delegates all were or had been members 
of the Senate. Where there was a prac- 
tical freedom of choice all were taken 
from the senatorial caste. For good 
measure the chairman of the commit- 
tee of advisers was also chosen from 
the same charmed circle. We are thus 
permitted to look upon a remarkable 
phenomenon in the development of 
democratic government when we see 
such a concentration of the talent of 
our hundred millions of people into a 
minute group operating as a ruling 
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class. A vast continental republic will 
not long submit to be governed by a 
narrow ring. It must be said that the 
Senate has not struck the zenith in its 
modern days. The new property quali- 
fication for membership, which has 
been gradually asserting itself, has 
neither improved its quality nor its 
standing with the people. 

Whether any of the treaties regard- 
ing the Pacific should be ratified pre- 
sents a question of grave doubt. There 
will need to be careful scrutiny of their 
ultimate form. But the limitation of 
ships and the naval holiday must stand 
as positive achievements of statesman- 
ship. They will reduce naval budgets 
and if, so far as peace is concerned, they 
constitute only an exalted gesture, yet 
it isa gesture that has evoked the plaud- 
its of the world. As I said at the outset, 
the widespread response may be regard- 
ed as marking a long step forward. It 
shows that the public opinion of man- 
kind is against war, and without equiv- 
ocation or political manceuvring it is 
the duty of the nations to form a solid 
phalanx against it. Fifty nations have 
already banded together. Undoubted- 
ly those provisions in their covenant 
which were obnoxious to us would be 
obliterated. The essential thing is to 
present a united front against war. 
This country is the only obstacle to 
world union. If we shall take our place 
by the side of Europe and Asia and 
Africa, then the prophecy of the Latin 
poet may be at last fulfilled; the rough 
ages will become gentle and the gates 
of war be closed. 

The conference habit is a good one 
to cultivate. It will promote under- 
standing and relieve the strain upon a 
single world union. But America’s 
place is beside the other nations joining 
to outlaw war and to put a restraining 
hand upon that power which would re- 
sort to methods of violence and break 
the peace of the world. 
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BY E. ALEXANDER POWELL 


On a sultry August afternoon in 
1905, four men, — two burly, bearded 
Russians and two slight, suave Japa- 
nese, — bending over a table in an un- 
impressive red-brick building within the 
walls of the Navy Yard at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, scrawled their signa- 
tures at the bottom of a closely written 
parchment, thereby bringing to an end 
the stupendous struggle between their 
respective countries for the mastery of 
the Farther East. But, in thus conclud- 
ing a peace between their own great 
empires, the plenipotentiaries were sign- 
ing the death-warrant of a third nation, 
a nation which had kept its independ- 
ence for upward of two thousand years; 
for, by the terms of the Treaty of 
Portsmouth, Russia recognized Japan’s 
‘paramount political, military, and 
economic interests’ in Korea. Thus 
guaranteed complete freedom of action 
in the peninsula, Japan proclaimed a 
protectorate over the ancient little 
kingdom before the ink on the treaty 
was fairly dry, and Korea passed into 
the limbo of subject nations. 

The Koreans and their champions 
have never ceased to denounce the 
methods employed by Japan in the es- 
tablishment of the protectorate, assert- 
ing, and probably with some degree of 
truth, that the Emperor of Korea and 
his ministers were intimidated into sign- 
ing away the independence of their 
country. But, though the methods 
which Japan employed in effecting this 
step may be open to criticism, that the 


step was imperative and inevitable can- 
not seriously be questioned. Korea’s 
loss of independence was primarily due 
to her unfortunate geographical posi- 
tion. Her internal condition, bad as it 
was, was only contributory in bringing 
about her downfall. Glance at the map, 
and you will see that the peninsula of 
Korea is a pistol pointed straight at the 
heart of Japan. So long as that weapon 
remained, unloaded, on the table, 
Japan felt tolerably secure. But when 
she saw an unfriendly hand moving 
stealthily to grasp it, she was forced to 
take decisive action in order to ensure 
her own safety. For with nations, as 
with individuals, self-preservation is the 
first law of nature. 

In 1894, China, which had long 
claimed a shadowy suzerainty over 
Korea, — a suzerainty not recognized 
by Japan, — dispatched a _ military 
force to the peninsula, for the ostensible 
purpose of stabilizing the government 
of the little empire and effecting in- 
ternal reforms. In reality it was a move 
to bring Korea under the rule of Pe- 
king. China’s curt refusal to withdraw 
her troops forced Japan to choose be- 
tween a permanent Chinese occupation 
of the peninsula and war. She chose the 
latter and, by continuous and easy vic- 
tories, won an overwhelming triumph. 
By the terms of the treaty of peace 
China abandoned her pretensions to the 
suzerainty of Korea, which remained, 
in theory at least, an independent em- 
pire. This was Japan’s first modern 
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war, and it was fought to keep China 
from obtaining possession of the Ko- 
rean pistol. 

Scarcely was Japan rid of the Chinese 
menace, however, when another and 
far more formidable enemy reached 
down from the North to snatch the 
weapon so temptingly displayed. In 
1903 the Emperor of Korea granted 
permission to a Russian lumber com- 
pany to fell timber on the Korean side 
of the Yalu River. This seemingly 
innocent commercial concession provid- 
ed the land-hungry Muscovite with a 
pretext for demanding the cession of a 
Korean harbor — Yongampo — on the 
Yellow Sea. The Bear was coming 
down to the Warm Water. 

Fully awake to her peril, Japan 
promptly and vigorously protested 


against this aggression, insisting that 
Russia should keep out of Korea, and 
demanding that her own special inter- 
ests in the peninsula should be recog- 
nized. Russia, made overconfident by 


her huge army and enormous resources, 
contemptuously refused. Thus Japan 
found herself confronted by the same 
problem with the Muscovite that she 
had fought out with the Celestial a 
decade before. The announcement of 
her decision came with paralyzing 
suddenness in the dimness of a February 
dawn in 1904, when she launched a 
torpedo attack against the Russian 
squadron lying under the guns of Port 
Arthur. The struggle that followed cost 
the Island Empire 135,000 lives and 
eight hundred million dollars; but in 
eighteen months the men from the 
little islands, who in their youth had 
worn skirts and carried painted fans 
and drunk their tea from eggshell cups 
the size of thimbles, whipped to a 
standstill the Colossus of the North. 
Having thus waged two wars on ac- 
count of Korea, Japan emerged from 
the second conflict fully convinced that 
her national security depended upon 
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her preventing the peninsula from fall- 
ing under the dominance of a third 
power. Nor could she permit the little 
empire to drift into a condition of such 
internal chaos as to imperil foreign in- 
terests and thereby provide an excuse 
for foreign interference. There seemed 
only one way for Japan to dispel, for 
good and all, the threatening cloud 
which had so long overshadowed her: 
she must herself assume supervision of 
Korea’s affairs. 

The establishment of the protecto- 
rate placed Korea in much the same re- 
lation to Japan that Egypt bore to 
England when the latter intervened in 
the Nile country in 1882. Japan could 
no more take the risk of another power 
gaining a foothold in Korea, and there- 
by threatening her causeway to the 
Asian mainland, than England could 
take the risk of another power gaining 
a foothold in Egypt, and threatening 
her sea-road to India. England inter- 
vened in Egypt in order, by reforming 
its government and ameliorating the 
condition of its people, to avert foreign 
complications. Japan intervened in 
Korea for precisely the same reasons. 

England sent to Egypt, as proconsul, 
her greatest administrator, Evelyn 
Baring, later Lord Cromer. Japan sent 
to Korea her greatest administrator, 
the Marquis Ito. Each was confronted 
by the same problem: to reform a gov- 
ernment rotten to the very core, and to 
effect the regeneration of a people re- 
duced to the lowest depths of misery 
and degradation by centuries of spolia- 
tion and oppression. Had Ito not fallen 
by the bullet of a Korean assassin, at 
the very moment when the patient, 
tactful, sympathetic administration 
which he had established was beginning 
to show results, there is little doubt that 
he would have met with as astonishing 
success in rehabilitating the Land of 
the Morning Calm as Cromer did in the 
Land of the Valley of the Nile. 
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When the Japanese undertook the 
task of regenerating Korea there were 
but two classes in that unhappy coun- 
try — the spoilers and the spoiled. The 
Korean officials had forgotten more 
about graft than Tammany Hall ever 
knew. Tweed and Croker were ama- 
teurs at the game, when compared to 
the Korean Yangbans. The peasantry 
had neither rights nor privileges, save 
that of being the ultimate sponge. The 
court at Seoul was permeated with 
treachery and intrigue. Foreigners 
found, as the natives had long known, 
that no man’s life or property was safe 
from the rapacity of the Court party 
and its henchmen. Political assassina- 
tions were so common as scarcely to 
provoke comment. Never, perhaps, has 
there existed a weaker government, one 
more degraded and corrupt, one more 
utterly incapable of governing. No 
government more richly deserved its 
fate. 

In June, 1907, the weak, intrigue- 


loving old Emperor, notwithstanding 
his agreement not to engage in any act 


of an international character save 
through the medium of Japan, secretly 
dispatched three emissaries to The 
Hague, where the Second Peace Con- 
ference was sitting, in an attempt to 
bring about foreign intervention. In 
order to save their country from the 
consequences of the Emperor’s indis- 
cretion, which the Japanese regarded as 
treachery, the Korean cabinet, com- 
posed, for a wonder, of patriotic and 
farseeing men, virtually insisted on the 
sovereign’s abdication. He was suc- 
ceeded by the Crown Prince, a youth 
who, if popular report is to be believed, 
has been mentally incompetent from 
birth; but his tenure of the puppetship 
was destined to be of brief duration. 
Meanwhile, political conditions in 
Seoul were going from bad to worse. 
Plot and counterplot followed each 
other in rapid succession. To avert 
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anarchy, the Japanese put down these 
conspiracies with an iron hand. And 
to protect the peasantry, who were 
powerless to protect themselves, they 
suppressed extortion and oppression 
with equal firmness. The firm attitude 
of the government so alarmed and in- 
furiated the corruptionists and con- 
spirators, that they had recourse to the 
Korean’s traditional method of politi- 
cal retaliation — assassination. This 
campaign of terrorism, which culmi- 
nated in the brutal murder of the Mar- 
quis Ito, Korea’s staunchest friend, 
served only to hasten the end, which 
came on the twenty-second of August, 
1910, when Korea was formally an- 
nexed to the Empire of Japan. 


II 


The imperial rescript proclaiming the 
annexation was the signal for the sys- 
tematic Japanization of Korea to begin. 
And it was begun with all the method 
and thoroughness so characteristic of 
the people of Nippon. The conciliatory 
policy of Marquis Ito gave way to a Bis- 
marckian policy of blood and iron. In- 
stead of being farsighted enough to 
grant the Koreans the large measure of 
autonomy which we have given to the 
Filipinos and the Porto Ricans, which 
England has given to the Boers and the 
Egyptians, they made the mistake of 
attempting to extirpate the language 
and the literature of the Koreans, to 
destroy their national ideals, to root 
out their ancient manners and customs. 
In short, they tried to mould these 
new subjects over again, mistakenly 
believing that, were sufficient pressure 
applied, they would emerge from the 
process as Japanese; though I imagine 
that it was never intended that they 
should be anything save an inferior 
grade of Japanese, subject to restric- 
tions and disabilities from which the 
islanders themselves were immune. I 
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may be doing these who were responsi- 
ble for this policy a grave injustice; but, 
judging their aims by their actions, I 
am tempted to believe that they 
dreamed of eventually bringing the 
Koreans to a status not far removed 
from that of the American negro, 
thereby giving to the Empire twenty 
millions of patient, uncomplaining, and 
submissive subjects, hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, who would ac- 
cept without remonstrance the rdle of 
social, political, and economic inferior- 
ity assigned to them. 

In adopting this policy, they com- 
mitted the first of the series of psycho- 
logical and political blunders which 
have caused such grave criticism of Jap- 
anese rule in Korea, and which have 
provided the enemies of Japan with so 
much ammunition. I am not suggest- 
ing that progressive Japanese opinion 
approved this policy, for it did not. 
The Korean programme represented 
the views of the military party alone. 
Indeed, there was a very considerable 
element in Japan which disapproved of 
the annexation altogether, holding that 
a resentful and rebellious Korea, an- 
nexed against her will, standing at Ja- 
pan’s very door, would prove a source 
of weakness rather than of strength to 
the Empire. 

Korea was now an integral part of 
the Japanese Empire. But, though the 
instrument which brought the two peo- 
ples together specifically and impliedly 
provides that Koreans shall have a 
share in the public affairs of Japan, the 
Japanese proceeded to treat Korea as a 
conquered nation. It was at once 
placed under military rule, General 
Count Terauchi, a grim soldier of the 
old Samurai school, being appointed 
Resident-General, and clothed with 
almost sovereign powers. Soldiery, 
gendarmerie, and police were poured 
into the new province, until it assumed 
the appearance of a great armed camp. 
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Then, with the stage set, the curtain 
rose on the tragic spectacle of the de- 
nationalization of a people. 

What I now have to say cannot but 
prove distasteful reading for the Jap- 
anese and their friends. Yet to mini- 
mize, or apologize for, or ignore the de- 
plorable blunders which marred Japan’s 
administrative record in Korea during 
the decade immediately following the 
annexation, as certain American cham- 
pions of Japan have done, would only 
impair the value of this paper in the 
eyes of thinking and _ impartially 
minded men, without rendering any 
corresponding service either to the Jap- 
anese or to the Koreans. Were I to 
attempt to make the picture more flat- 
tering to Japanese pride, by leaving out 
the blemishes, I should be failing in 
that duty which every self-respecting 
writer owes to his readers and to him- 
self. On the other hand, I shall not per- 
mit myself to be influenced by the 
usually exaggerated and frequently un- 
truthful charges made against the Jap- 
anese administration by the Koreans 
and their champions. I believe that 
every statement contained in the suc- 
ceeding pages can be fully substanti- 
ated, in many cases by the Annual 
Report of the Government-General of 
Korea itself. 

One of the first steps taken by the 
Japanese in their organized campaign of 
denationalization was the enactment 
of legislation denying freedom of the 
press, of speech, and of assembly to the 
Koreans. In pursuance of this policy, 
all the papers and periodicals owned or 
managed by Koreans were suppressed. 
‘At the end of the fiscal year 1916 there 
were twenty newspapers published in 
Chosen, of which eighteen were in Jap- 
anese, one in Korean, and one in Eng- 
lish,’ says the Annual Report, which 
might have added that they were all 
Japanese, and that three of them, in- 
cluding the last two, were government 
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organs. During the reign of repression 
the only non-Japanese publications in 
Korea were certain newspapers printed 
secretly, while their publishers were ‘on 
the run,’ and distributed from hand to 
hand, like the famous Belgian journals 
issued during the German occupation. 
The hand-presses and type were con- 
veyed from hiding-place to hiding-place 
under cover of night, the lives of the 
editors being as thrilling as the Japa- 
nese police and spies could make them. 

It having been determined that the 
Korean language, like Korean litera- 
ture, should die, an attempt was made 
to destroy it by making Japanese the 
official tongue, not only in public docu- 
ments and court proceedings, but, 
wherever possible, in the schools. It is 
instructive to compare this with our 
own policy in the Philippines, where 
Spanish is taught as freely and as wide- 
ly as English. The textbooks used in 
the schools were printed in Japanese, 
under the supervision of Japanese cen- 
sors; the teachers were either Japanese 
or Japanese-speaking Koreans. And, 
as if to impress the children with the 
military might of Japan, the teachers 
wore sabres. Imagine the effect on a 
class of little girls, when their teacher 
emphasized his authority by rattling 
his sword! 

Though Korea has a history reaching 
back into the past for two thousand 
years, its teaching in the schools was 
forbidden. Nor, with the exception of 
certain specially favored individuals, 
were Koreans permitted to go abroad 
for study, save to Japan; and those who 
had been studying abroad were not per- 
mitted to return. Moreover, those who 
succeeded in obtaining permission to at- 
tend the Imperial University at Tokyo 
were discouraged, if not actually for- 
bidden, from specializing in such sub- 
jects as law, constitutional government, 
history, and economics, it being the 
Japanese policy to encourage industrial 
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education along practical lines for their 
new subjects, to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. The Japanese have always 
held that England, in encouraging a 
purely academic education for the high- 
er class Hindus in India, was breeding 
discontent and agitation, and they had 
no intention of trying a similar experi- 
ment in Korea. 

‘The holding of public meetings in 
connection with political affairs, or the 
gathering of crowds out of doors, was 
also prohibited, except open-air reli- 
gious gatherings, or school excursion 
parties, permission for which might be 
obtained of the police authorities.’ 
Thus reads a passage in the Annual 
Report, which states further that ‘most 
of the political associations and similar 
bodies were ordered to dissolve them- 
selves at the time of annexation... 
since then there has been no political par- 
ty or association, as such, among the 
Koreans.’ This regulation was even more 
comprehensive than its wording would 
suggest: a Y.M.C.A. had to submit to 
the police the date, hour, speaker, and 
topic of discussion of a proposed meet- 
ing, before it could obtain permission 
to hold it; the same prohibitive princi- 
ple applied to interscholastic field- 
meets, in which two or more schools 
proposed participating. 

Another source of Korean resentment 
was provided by the Japanese attitude 
toward religion. Broadly speaking, re- 
ligious instruction was forbidden in 
Korean schools. Religious gatherings 
of more than five persons were required 
to obtain a permit from the police, and 
native Christians had to obtain special 
authorization to hold religious services. 
This interference with religious liberty 
was in itself the height of political un- 
wisdom; but the overzealous police, by 
their harsh and unintelligent methods 
of enforcement, turned it into something 
perilously close to religious persecution. 
For example, such hymns as ‘Onward, 
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Christian Soldiers’ were forbidden, on 
the ground that they tended to develop 
a militaristic spirit among the Koreans 
— an inhibition only equaled in recent 
times, in its patent absurdity, by Ab- 
dul Hamid’s famous dictum against the 
importation into Turkey of dynamos, 
because they sounded like dynamite! 

Prominent churchmen, leaders in 
Korean thought and education, were 
arrested, and sometimes thrown into 
prison, on charges so ridiculous that 
they sounded more like a passage from 
a Gilbert and Sullivan opera than a 
serious court proceeding. For example, 
the pastor of one of the native churches 
was arrested for having referred in his 
sermon to the Kingdom of Heaven. He 
was freed with an admonition not to 
repeat the offense, the police magistrate 
warning him that the only kingdom in 
which the Koreans should display an 
interest was the Kingdom of Japan! 
Mr. C. W. Kendall, in The Truth About 
Korea, cites the case of Pastor Kil of 


Ping-Yang, who, for preaching against 
the evils of cigarette-smoking by boys, 
was charged by the Japanese authori- 
ties with treason. The argument of the 
Japanese prosecutor, according to Mr. 


Kendall, ran something after this 


fashion: — 


Pastor Kil preached against the use of 
cigarettes. 

The manufacture of cigarettes is a gov- 
ernment monopoly. 

To speak against their use is to injure a 
government institution. 

To injure a government institution is to 
work against the government. 

To work against the government is trea- 
son. 

Ergo, Pastor Kil is guilty of treason. 


Though, upon annexation, Korea be- 
came, in theory at least, a province of 
the Empire, the Koreans were permit- 
ted neither a national assembly nor 
representation in the Japanese Diet, 
thus giving them justification for 
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adopting the slogan, ‘Taxation without 
representation is tyranny.’ Had the Jap- 
anese been more familiar with Amer- 
ican history, they would have realized 
that the same slogan cost England her 
American colonies. Though, in princi- 
ple, the Koreans were to be accorded the 
same treatment as other subjects of the 
Emperor, discrimination of the most 
flagrant character was practised against 
them everywhere. For exainple, cor- 
poral punishment could be legally ad- 
ministered only to Koreans. Hence, if 
a Japanese was convicted of a misde- 
meanor, he was imprisoned or fined. 
If a Korean was convicted of the same 
offense, he was flogged — sometimes into 
insensibility. If a Japanese was killed 
by the Seoul street-railways, his family 
was paid two hundred yen. If the vic- 
tim was a Korean, the indemnity was 
half that sum. A Japanese common 
laborer received over half again as 
much pay as a Korean laborer engaged 
in the same task; and the same rule ap- 
plied to skilled workmen, and, for that 
matter, to government officials. While 
eleven years were allowed the Jap- 
anese youths for primary and second- 
ary education, only eight years were 
allowed the Koreans. It has been 
suggested, incidentally, that this dis- 
crimination in the curricula was the 
highest unintentional compliment the 
Japanese could pay to the exceptional 
intellectual ability of the sons and 
daughters of Korea. 

Even more humiliating and degrad- 
ing were the various forms of social 
discrimination practised against the 
Koreans. I can assert, from personal 
observation, that the great majority of 
Japanese treat the Koreans in personal 
intercourse as the dirt beneath their 
feet. It is only fair to add, however, 
that this disregard of Korean suscepti- 
bilities is confined, in the main, to Jap- 
anese of the lower and middle classes. 
Every nation has its gentlemen. 
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Immediately upon annexation the 
peninsula was flooded with gendarmes, 
police, spies, and informers, who 
promptly proceeded to inaugurate a 
reign of terror. On the pretext of search- 
ing for arms or seditious literature, the 
police entered private residences with- 
out search warrants, still further irri- 
tating the Koreans by invading the 
apartments of the women. Spies, usu- 
ally low-class Koreans, were every- 
where, adding to the general demorali- 
zation. No one knew when, or in what 
form, the most harmless acts or words 
might be reported to the authorities. 
Yet the Koreans had no appeal from 
these oppressions, because, with no 
newspapers, they had no way of mak- 
ing themselves heard. 

The police, in addition to their regu- 
lar functions of crime-prevention and 
the apprehension of criminals, were 
given judicial power. They could sen- 
tence prisoners to fines, flogging, im- 
prisonment, or exile. The extreme un- 
wisdom of granting such wide powers to 
the police, who were totally incompe- 
tent to exercise them with discretion, 
and who, to make matters worse, were 
for the most part men of petty minds 
and narrow sympathies, requires no 
comment. Add to this the fact, of 
which there exists indubitable proof, 
that the police frequently tortured in- 
nocent persons in order to extract testi- 
mony from them, and it will be seen 
that the Koreans had abundant ground 
for complaint. 

That the police had gendarmes and 
soldiers associated with them in the 
enforcement of the law led the Koreans 
to regard the police, not as civil serv- 
ants and protectors, but as oppressors. 
This feeling was intensified by the mul- 
titude of petty and vexatious regula- 
tions, many of which the people could 
not understand, and by the harsh and 
indiscriminate manner in which they 
were administered. The records of the 
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summary courts — which correspond 
to our police courts — for 1915, show a 
total of 59,483 persons brought to trial 
and only seven acquitted. Dr. Gleason, 
who is strongly pro-Japanese, asserts 
that, in the four years 1913-16, 221,000 
persons were tried and only 496 ac- 
quitted. In the report issued by the 
Government-General for the year 1916- 
17, it is stated that, out of 82,121 of- 
fenders dealt with ‘in police summary 
judgment,’ 81,139 were sentenced, 952 
were pardoned, and only 30 were able 
to prove their innocence. Dr. Hugh C. 
Cynn, in his dispassionate and, on 
the whole, remarkably just book, The 
Rebirth of Korea, dryly remarks that 
‘either the Japanese police in Korea 
are so superior to those of all other na- 
tions in detecting crime that they al- 
most never run down any but the actual 
criminals, or the Koreans, when they 
get into the meshes of the police- and 
gendarme-interpreted ordinances, find 
it next to impossible to prove their 
innocence.’ 

Instead of putting Korean interests 
first, Japan made the mistake of ruling 
the peninsula primarily for her own 
glory and the benefit of her own people. 
Under the old Korean government the 
land was divided into four classes: — 

1. Private lands, owned by individ- 
uals. 

2. Crown lands, belonging to the 
Emperor, but leased in perpetuity to 
private individuals. 

3. Municipal lands, the titles to 
which were vested in the various mu- 
nicipalities, but the practical owner- 
ship of which was in the kands of pri- 
vate individuals. 

4. Lands belonging to the Buddhist 
temples. 

Owners of private lands paid taxes 
to the government. Tenants of crown 
lands paid rental to the royal household. 
Those occupying municipal lands paid 
fees to the respective municipalities. 
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The temple lands, which were held 
under a communistic arrangement by 
the Buddhists, were exempt from taxa- 
tion. In many cases the leasehold of 
these lands had acquired a value almost 
equal to that of land held in full posses- 
sion. One of the first acts of the Jap- 
anese administration was to survey the 
country and expropriate all crown, 
municipal, and temple lands, on the 
ground that, as they did not belong to 
private individuals, they must be the 
property of the government. They 
were then turned over to a concern 
known as the Oriental Development 
Company, which was a government- 
fostered organization for encouraging 
the immigration of Japanese into 
Korea. This company, by demanding 
greatly increased rentals from the Ko- 
rean tenants, forced them to abandon 
the lands, which they had tilled for 
generations, in favor of government- 
assisted Japanese settlers. The eco- 
nomic unwisdom of this policy is shown 
by the fact that, though some 400,000 
Japanese have settled in the peninsula 
since the annexation, upwards of 1,500,- 
000 Koreans have gone into voluntary 
exile in Manchuria and Siberia, be- 
cause they could not stand the pressure 
thus brought to bear upon them. The 
repeated assertions of the Japanese 
that they went into Korea for the bene- 
fit of the Koreans reminds me of an 
anecdote told of one of the rulers of the 
House of Hanover, —I think it was 
George the First, — who, addressing 
his new subjects upon his arrival in 
England, assured them in his broken 
English, ‘I am here for your own good 
— for all your goods.’ 


Iil 


In the foregoing pages I have sketch- 
ed, in brief outline, the methods by 
which Japan sought, during the ten 
years following the annexation, to as- 
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similate the Korean people. In doing 
this, I have tried to be absolutely fair. 
All the abuses which I have cited are 
fully substantiated by the official re- 
ports of the Government-General itself. 
Of certain other charges, which I have 
not been able to verify to my own satis- 
faction, I have made no mention. 
Viewing the question impartially, it ap- 
pears to me that, at the beginning of 
1920, when Japan inaugurated a milder 
and more sympathetic rule in the pen- 
insula, the Koreans had no less than a 
dozen distinct and justifiable grounds 
for complaint against the Japanese ad- 
ministration. These might be summed 
up as follows: — 

1. Taxation without representation. 

2. Denial of freedom of the press, of 
speech, and of assembly. 

3. Measures tending to the eventual 
extirpation of the Korean language. 

4. Educational discrimination. 

5. Interference with the religious ac- 
tivities of the people. 

6. Abuse of power by the police. 

7. Multiplicity of irritating laws 
and lack of judgment in their enforce- 
ment. 

8. Expropriation of public lands. 

9. Economic pressure against Ko- 
reans. 

10. Treatment of Korean leaders. 

11. Lack of tact, sympathy, and 
understanding on the part of Japanese 
officials. 

12. Social discrimination. 

By these methods the Japanese 
sought to remould their new subjects 
in their own image. But, much to their 
surprise and perturbation, they discov- 
ered in the Korean a character as hard, 
as obstinate, and as unyielding as their 
own. At every turn they found them- 
selves confronted by that most baffling 
of all obstacles — passive resistance. 
Had the Japanese been farsighted 
enough to treat the Koreans, who are 
not a conquered race, as England treat- 
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ed the conquered Boers, there would 
have been a genuine amalgamation of 
the two peoples. And it is not a long 
step from amalgamation toassimilation. 
But the Japanese ignored this golden 
opportunity to win the loyalty and 
friendship of their new subjects. Im- 
agine the upheaval in the British Empire 
if England should suppress the vernacu- 
lar newspapers of the Hindus; if she 
should forbid the use of Arabic in the 
courts of Egypt; if she should expro- 
priate the lands of the Indian princes; 
if she should prohibit the teaching of 
the Koran in the schools of her Mo- 
hammedan possessions! Yet that is a 
fair parallel to the Japanese policy in 
Korea. That the complete breakdown 
of this policy has been clearly recogniz- 
ed by the more progressive and discern- 
ing of the Japanese themselves is 
shown by the report of Mr. Kenosuke 
Morya, whom the Japanese Constitu- 
tional Party sent to Korea to investi- 
gate conditions on the spot. In it he 
says: ‘It is a great mistake of colonial 
policy to enforce upon the Koreans, 
with their two-thousand-year history, 
the same spiritual and mental training 
as the Japanese people.’ 

Yet, during this same discouraging 
decade, the Japanese made amazing 
material progress in Korea. The old, 
effete, corrupt administration was swept 
away. A cabinet was formed on the 
model of that in Japan. An elaborate 
system of local government was adopt- 
ed. The judiciary was reformed. A 
sound monetary system was establish- 
ed and maintained. Prisons were 
cleansed and modernized. The mileage 
of the railways was doubled. The in- 
adequate Korean harbors were trans- 
formed into spacious ports, equipped 
with all modern appliances. Remark- 
able improvements in the public health 
were effected by government hospitals 
and systems of sanitation. New water- 
works were built in fourteen cities and 
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towns. The 500 miles of road which 
existed in 1910 were increased to 8000, 
it being proposed eventually to cover 
the peninsula with a network of high- 
ways. New industries were introduced, 
nearly 800 factories, something there- 
tofore unknown in the land, being estab- 
lished, which provided occupation for 
thousands of Koreans. Handsome and 
substantial public buildings were erect- 
ed. Streets were extended and paved, 
and charming parks laid out. Primary, 
secondary, technical, agricultural, for- 
estry, and other schools, model farms 
and experimental stations, were opened. 

Agriculture — the mainstay of the 
country — was enormously developed, 
the Korean farmer being taught new 
and profitable side lines: fruit, cotton, 
sugar-beet, hemp, tobacco, and silk- 
worm culture, and _ sheep-breeding. 
Afforestation was pushed forward on a 
truly astounding scale, no less than half 
a billion young trees being set out by the 
Japanese Forestry Service on the bare, 
brown hillsides. The area of cultivated 
land was doubled. Fruit production 
was more than doubled. The output of 
the Korean coal mines was trebled. 
Cotton acreage increased by more than 
4500 per cent, and salt production by 
more than 7000 per cent. There were 
increases of several hundred per cent in 
the acreages of wheat, beans, and bar- 
ley. By the introduction of modern ap- 
pliances the value of the fishery prod- 
ucts was doubled. The foreign trade of 
Korea went up from 59,000,000 yen to 
131,000,000 yen in seven years. In less 
than a decade after the annexation, 
there were a million depositors in the 
postal-savings banks — and this in a 
country with a notoriously shiftless and 
improvident population. In short, more 
public improvements were made, civic 
reforms instituted, and economic prog- 
ress effected in these ten years than 
the Koreans had so much as thought of 
since their history began. 
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For this great work Japan deserves 
the highest commendation. It is a strik- 
ing testimonial to her efficiency in 
effecting material reforms. And it is 
likewise a testimonial to the capacity for 
making progress of the Koreans them- 
selves. If successful colonial adminis- 
tration consisted only in effecting 
material benefits, Japan’s record in 
Korea would entitle her to be regarded 
as one of the most successful colonizing 
nations in the world. The curious fact 
remains that few, if any, of the writers 
on Korea have been able to appraise 


this record of achievement at its true: 


valuation.! Their perspective is dis- 
torted by their prejudices. The pro- 
Korean writers, almost without excep- 
tion, have either minimized Japan’s 
accomplishments in the peninsula, or 
have denied their benefit to the Ko- 
reans themselves. On the other hand, 


such pro-Japanese writers as Messrs. 
Sherrill, Gleason, and Hershey have 
magnified the chronicle of progress un- 


til it all but obscures everything else. 
It can no more benefit the Koreans to 
have their champions shut their eyes 
to the undeniable good that the Japa- 
nese have accomplished, than it can 
serve Japan to have her partisans ig- 
nore those evils which cry for redress. 


IV 


Throughout the four years of the 
Great War there were manifest to keen 
observers many evidences that a new 
spirit was gradually taking possession of 
the Koreans. It would be stating only 
a part of the truth, however, to assert 


1In The Truth About Korea, Mr. C. W. Ken- 
dall devotes only four lines to what Japan has 
done for the good of the Koreans. In his Modern 
Japan, Dr. A. S. Hershey devotes scarcely more 
space to discussing the shortcomings of the Jap- 
anese administration. The only fearless and non- 
partisan account I have been able to find is that 
contained in Mr. J. O. P. Bland’s Japan, China, 
and Korea. — Tue AvTuor. 
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that the Japanese administration was 
the sole cause of this national unrest. 
Obnoxious though that administration 
was, it was only contributory; the real 
cause was to be found in the innate and 
irresistible desire of the Koreans to 
govern themselves. They were hungry 
for freedom. Now that the Poles and the 
Croats and the Czechs and the Lithu- 
anians were about to achieve their inde- 
pendence, is it any wonder that the 
Koreans felt that the hour when they 
should strike for liberty was likewise 
at hand? It was Woodrow Wilson’s 
pronunciamento on the right of small 
nations to self-determination that gave 
them their text and battle cry. It was 
the assembling of the peacemakers at 
Versailles that gave them their oppor- 
tunity. The Korean leaders, believing, 
no doubt, that they could ride to suc- 
cess on the wave of political freedom 
which was sweeping the world, chose 
the time set for the opening of the Peace 
Conference to launch their ‘passive 
revolution.’ For the most part im- 
practical visionaries, there is something 
of the pathetic in their failure to realize 
how hopeless was their attempt to 
interest a distracted Europe in the for- 
tunes of an obscure little nation half 
the world away. 

It was planned that the ‘revolution’ 
should be unique in the history of po- 
litical uprisings, in that there should 
be neither bloodshed nor violence. The 
participants were explicitly warned 
that no one was to be harmed. No 
property was to be destroyed or dam- 
aged. No rowdyism, no Bolshevism, no 
terrorism was to be tolerated. Orders 
were given that under no circum- 
stances were the demonstrators to 
resist the Japanese police. If they 
were beaten, imprisoned, or even 
killed, they were to take their punish- 
ment without complaint. Nothing 
must be done that would bring re- 
proach upon the name of Korea, or 
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upon their movement. It was arranged 
that these passive demonstrations 
should break out simultaneously in all 
the larger towns and cities of the penin- 
sula, while in Seoul itself the demon- 
strators were to divide themselves into 
groups of three thousand, each under 
a leader, and march to the various for- 
eign consulates and government offices, 
singing the Korean national anthem 
and shouting ‘Mansei!’ which is the 
Korean equivalent of ‘Hurrah!’ In 
short, it was to be a nation-wide dem- 
onstration, in which seventeen million 
Koreans were to impress on their Jap- 
anese rulers, by strictly peaceable meth- 
ods, that they would no longer sub- 
mit to misgovernment and oppression. 
When it is remembered that for every 
Japanese in the peninsula there are 
fifty Koreans, it is not hard to guess 
what would have happened if the dem- 
onstration had not been a passive one. 

How the great number of country 
people who were to participate in the 
demonstration were to gain access to 
the capital without arousing the sus- 
picions of the Japanese police was a 
question which caused some perplexity 
to the leaders of the movement; but it 
was suddenly solved in the latter part 
of January, 1919, when the old ex- 
Emperor Yi passed away in his palace 
in Seoul. Though he had been of no 
service to his countrymen when alive, 
it seemed that he might aid them unwit- 
tingly now that he was dead; for his 
funeral, set for March fourth, provided 
the very excuse that the Korean lead- 
ers had been seeking for a sudden influx 
of peasantry into the capital. In some 
way, however, the carefully guarded 
secret reached the ears of the police; 
whereupon the resourceful leaders sud- 
denly changed the date for the demon- 
stration to March first — the day set 
for the rehearsal of the funeral. As the 
rehearsal of a Korean funeral is almost 
as magnificent as the event itself, the 
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authorities saw nothing to cause alarm 
in the great numbers of Koreans who 
came pouring into the capital by train 
and road, afoot, and in lumbering 
carts, and astride of horses. 

The morning of March first found 
upward of two hundred thousand peo- 
ple assembled in the streets of Seoul. 
The whole city was tense with anxiety, 
mingled with some vague expectancy. 
In the meantime thirty-three men, rep- 
resenting all religions, sects, and classes, 
had drawn up and signed what was 
virtually a Declaration of Independ- 
ence. These men thoroughly believed 
that President Wilson’s declaration, 
that the civilized world was deter- 
mined henceforth to protect the rights 
of weaker nations, proclaimed the end 
of Korea’s vassaldom. ‘A new era,’ 
they declared, ‘wakes before our eyes; 
the old world of force is gone, and the 
new world of righteousness and truth 
is here.” Copies of the proclamation, 
together with instructions as to what 
was expected of the people, were sent 
to local leaders all over Korea, through 
the aid of little schoolgirls, who hid 
the incriminating documents in their 
capacious sleeves and trudged from 
town to town, bearing the message of 
freedom. 

Shortly before noon on March first, 
twenty-nine of the thirty-three signers 
of the declaration met in the Tai-wha 
Kwan, where the independence of 
Korea had been signed away nearly a 
decade before. It is said that all the 
higher officials of the Japanese admin- 
istration had been invited to attend 
the meeting, but that only one had 
come, the others having official duties 
which took them elsewhere. After the 
momentous document had been read 
to the assemblage, a messenger was dis- 
patched to communicate its contents 
to the great crowd which had gathered 
in Pagoda Park. Then, after drinking 
success to the movement thus initiated, 
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one of the signers went to the telephone, 
called up the chief of police, told him 
what they had done, and informed him 
that they were ready to go to prison. 
The police promptly complied with the 
suggestion. 

The demonstration, taken as a 
whole, followed the instructions of the 
leaders to the letter. The demonstra- 
tors were unarmed, and among them 
were as many old men and women as 
young people. Foreigners who wit- 
nessed the affair told me that it was 
one of the most curious and impressive 
sights they had ever seen. The masses 
of white-clad people, pulsating with the 
new spirit of freedom, surged through 
the streets in human billows, waving 
little Korean flags, of which thousands 
had been distributed secretly, singing 
the Korean national anthem, which is 
set to the tune of ‘Auld Lang Syne,’ 
and shouting ‘Mansei! Mansei! Man- 
sei! Ten thousand years for Korea!’ 

So skillfully had the demonstration 
been planned and executed, that the 
authorities were taken completely by 
surprise. The Japanese secret service, 
which had boasted that it had its fin- 
gers constantly on the pulse of Korean 
public opinion, had been outwitted and 
outmanceuvred at every turn. Because 
of the magnitude of the movement, the 
police were helpless; but as soon as the 
seriousness of the situation was real- 
ized, the troops were called out and the 
paraders were dispersed by force, hun- 
dreds being wounded or trampled upon. 
By nightfall of Independence Day the 
prisons of Korea were filled to over- 
flowing.” 

It was here, in my opinion, that the 
authorities were guilty of a serious 
blunder. It must be patent to every 
fair-minded person that they could not 
tolerate disorders and revolutionary 

2See The Rebirth of Korea, by Dr. Hugh C. 


Cynn, and The Truth About Korea, by C. W. 
Kendall. 
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acts, however patriotically intended, 
and that, in adopting stern measures 
for their suppression, they did only 
what all governments are quite likely 
to do under similar circumstances. The 
question is whether, in view of the 
eminently passive character of the 
demonstration, they chose the wisest 
course. So long as there was no vio- 
lence, it would have been the part of 
wisdom, it seems to me, to have let the 
pent-up emotions of the people escape 
through the safety valve provided by 
the demonstration, instead of attempt- 
ing forcibly to suppress them. Much 
bloodshed might have been averted if 
the authorities had possessed the psy- 
chology of one village policeman, who 
permitted the people in his district to 
celebrate for three days without moles- 
tation. Then he told them that, if they 
wanted independence, they should 
build up an army and navy; this would 
require much money, so they had bet- 
ter return to their work and accumulate 
the wealth necessary to develop the 
nation. They agreed with him that it 
was sound advice, and dispersed peace- 
ably, without any harm having been 
done.® 

Notwithstanding official attempts to 
minimize the extent and significance of 
the agitation, there seems to be but 
little doubt that it was a genuine na- 
tional movement. When I went to 
Korea, I was quite prepared to find 
certain classes of the population, par- 
ticularly the students and intellectuals 
and those having political aspirations, 
permeated by the spirit of nationalism. 
But I expected to find the farmers, who 
compose the great mass of the people 
and are the backbone of the country, 
largely ignorant of and indifferent to 
the new movement. I found, however, 
that the emotions aroused — which 
might be described as a new national 


3 See George Gleason’s What Shall I Think of 
Japan? 
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consciousness — have gone deep and 
broad into the lives of the people as a 
whole. When Yi Sang-Chai, who has 
been called ‘the Tolstoy of Korea,’ was 
interrogated by a secret-service man 
as to who were the persons behind the 
movement, he replied: ‘All the Korean 
people, from Fusan to the Ever-White 
Mountains. They are all init. They are 
the committee back of the agitation.’ 

Now, it is not my intention to enter 
into any detailed account or discussion 
of the excesses which marked the sup- 
pression of the independence move- 
ment. That the Japanese police and 
gendarmes were guilty of many brutali- 
ties and some horrible reprisals is not 
open to question. Not only have they 
been confirmed by a host of reputable 
witnesses, foreigners as well as natives, 
but the Japanese Government itself has 
virtually admitted them by punishing 
the perpetrators. In certain of the 
provincial towns, if the testimony of 
trustworthy witnesses is to be believed, 
unarmed and unresisting Koreans, both 
men and women, were bayoneted or 
shot down in cold blood. Houses were 
looted and burned. In order to extort 
confessions, or to obtain evidence, 
many of the prisoners were subjected 
to torture. Women and young girls 
were stripped, beaten, and subjected 
to shameful indignities; though I might 
add that I found no evidence of a single 
case of assault on Korean women by 
Japanese police or soldiers. Yet, brutal 
and cruel though they undeniably 
were, that is no excuse for the grossly 
exaggerated accounts that have been 
spread broadcast. 


V 


In considering the methods that the 
Japanese authorities used in suppressing 
the independence movement, it should 
be kept in mind that they were indica- 
tive of the sentiment of only a small, 
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though powerful, section of the Japa- 
nese people — the military party. These 
men took the position that Korea 
and the Koreans were the absolute 
property of Japan, that the subjuga- 
tion and Japanization of the Kore- 
ans was a military necessity, and that 
the independence movement consti- 
tuted a defiance of the imperial power 
which must be stamped out with fire 
and sword. I am not excusing the Jap- 
anese when I remind my readers of the 
massacre ordered by the British Gen- 
eral Dyer at Amritsar; of Captain- 
General Weyler’s treatment of the 
Cubans; of the behavior of the Black- 
and-Tans in Ireland; of the excesses 
perpetrated by the Greeks in Albania 
and Asia Minor. The Japanese ex- 
cesses in Korea should not be condoned 
because other people have committed 
similar ones. I am merely calling atten- 
tion to the fact that history shows that 
enlightened and humane nations have 
frequently been disgraced by the ac- 
tions of their military men. 

It is due to historical accuracy and 
to the Japanese army to emphasize the 
fact that three bodies of men have been 
sent by the Japanese Government to 
Korea to restore order. One is the regu- 
lar army. Another is the gendarmerie 
—a police force organized on military 
lines. The third is the police, or, rather, 
those contingents of police recruited in 
Japan. These forces are distinct and 
should not be confused. Nor should 
their deeds. In organization, disci- 
pline, temper, and ideals, the police and 
gendarmerie are several degrees re- 
moved from the regular army. Unlike 
the regular army, their discipline, train- 
ing, and temper could not withstand 
the trials and temptations to which 
they were subjected in Korea. Neither 
their discipline nor their methods could 
compare with army discipline; so it is 
scarcely a matter for surprise that, at 
certain times and places, they broke 
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loose — that they burned, destroyed, 
killed, tortured, intimidated. Inthe vast 
majority of cases the excesses in Korea 
were committed by police and gen- 
darmes, not by Japanese soldiers. 

Now here is the most significant and 
discouraging feature of the whole de- 
plorable business. When the news of 
what had happened in the peninsula 
became known in Japan, there was no 
public, and very little political, reac- 
tion. The wave of indignation which 
swept England when the conduct of 
the Black-and-Tans in Ireland became 
known had no parallel in Japan. 
Scarcely more than a ripple disturbed 
the political waters, while the public re- 
mained as profoundly apathetic as if 
the excesses had occurred in Central 
Africa instead of in a province of the 
Empire, six score miles away. It is true 
that the Japanese Constitutional Party 
dispatched an independent investigator 
to Korea, to examine the situation on 
the spot; and that his report ascribed 
the movement to discriminatory treat- 
ment of the Koreans, complicated and 
impracticable administrative measures, 
and extreme oppression. It is also true 
that the Resident-General, Count Has- 
egawa, the Director of Political Affairs, 
Mr. Yamagata, and the chief of gendar- 
merie were recalled, though the govern- 
ment ‘saved the face’ of the militarists 
by making General Hasegawa a field- 
marshal. 

There is no doubt that the govern- 
ment was gravely concerned over the 
excesses, though not so much on moral 
grounds as because of its fear of the 
effect on Western opinion. And this 
concern was shared by a small group of 
men who had had long associations with 
Western life and were familiar with 
Western thought. As I was discussing 
the excesses some months later with 
Viscount Kaneko, who is a graduate of 
Harvard and one of the most advanced 
Japanese statesmen, he said with great 
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earnestness: ‘Unfortunately they are 
only too true. I do not pretend to deny 
them; I can only deplore them, the more 
so because they were committed by my 
own people. I only hope that they will 
not be interpreted abroad as indicative 
of the real attitude of the Japanese peo- 
ple toward the Koreans.’ I do not wish 
to do the Japanese Government or 
people an injustice, but, in my opinion, 
the reforms which were promptly insti- 
tuted in Korea were inspired, not by 
public opinion in Japan, but almost 
wholly by public opinion outside Japan. 
For the Peace Conference was then sit- 
ting in Paris, and Japan, with enormous 
interests at stake in the post-bellum set- 
tlements, could ill afford to have her 
case prejudiced by criticism of her con- 
duct in Korea. 

The government thus found itself in 
a difficult and trying situation. Pre- 
mier Hara‘ was quick to recognize that 
something must be done, and done at 
once, to convince America and the 
European nations that Japan was sin- 
cere in her desire to ameliorate condi- 
tions in the peninsula. But he likewise 
realized that he could not afford to do 
anything which would arouse the ani- 
mosity of the military party. He steer- 
ed a middle course, therefore, by desig- 
nating Admiral Baron Saito, a retired 
naval officer, as the new Governor- 
General of Korea, this appointment 
being in the nature of a compromise be- 
tween the militarists, who demanded 
that the independence movement be 
suppressed with an iron hand, and 
those statesmen of broader vision, who, 
recognizing the danger of flouting for- 
eign opinion, insisted on a new deal for 
the Koreans. I might add, parenthet- 
ically, that, as a captain in command 
of a Japanese warship, Baron Saito was 
present when the American squadron 
under Dewey destroyed the Spanish 
fleet in Manila Bay, and that he unre- 

4 Assassinated in November, 1921. 
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servedly sided with the American com- 
modore when the commander of a Ger- 
man warship attempted to interfere in 
behalf of the Spaniards. The portfolio 
of Political Affairs in Baron Saito’s 
cabinet is held by Dr. Kentaro Mid- 
zuno, formerly Minister of the Interior 
of Japan, an enlightened and progres- 
sive statesman of the highest type. 
Though I believe that Baron Saito’s ad- 
ministration has the best interests of 
the Koreans genuinely at heart, its free- 
dom of action has been hampered by 
the military party. Men like Baron 
Saito and Dr. Midzuno could and would 
accomplish far-reaching reforms in 
Korea, if they were not discouraged in 
their efforts by the apathetic state of 
public opinion at home. 


VI 


More than two years have passed 
since the Imperial Rescript of August 
20, 1919, in which the Emperor called 


upon his officials ‘ torush reforms,’ which 
was followed by Premier Hara’s procla- 
mation announcing that ‘itisthe govern- 
ment’s fixed determination to forward 
the progress of the country, in order 
that all differences between Korea and 
Japan proper, in matters of education, 
industry, and the civil service, may be 
finally obliterated. . . . It is the ulti- 
mate purpose of the Japanese Govern- 
ment in due course to treat Korea as in 
all respects on the same footing with 
Japan proper.’ 

In that period a very creditable 
number of reforms have been effected. 
The objectionable gendarmerie system 
has largely been done away with, and 
the police system, improved, enlarged, 
and under the direct control of the civil 
instead of the military authorities, has 
been substituted. The much-criticized 
custom of flogging was definitely abol- 
ished on April first, 1920 — about the 
time, incidentally, that American news- 
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papers were carrying reports of the 
movement to abolish the public flogging 
of women in Georgia. The prisons have 
been enlarged and improved. New 
school-regulations have been adopted, 
lengthening the courses of study, grant- 
ing wider options in the curricula, per- 
mitting religious instruction in private 
schools, and relaxing the requirements 
as to the use of the Japanese language 
in certain subjects. The regulations 
governing religious activities have been 
revised, in the direction of simplifying 
the requirements as to reports concern- 
ing the opening of new churches, the 
number of adherents, and the like. 

The so-called Company Law, restrict- 
ing the establishment of commercial 
companies, has been repealed. News- 
papers in the Korean language, owned 
and edited by Koreans, have again ap- 
peared; and freedom of the press, at 
least in some degree, has been restored, 
though the newspapers are frequently 
suppressed by the authorities. The 
spies and informers who so long swarm- 
ed in the peninsula have largely disap- 
peared. The salaries of Japanese and 
Koreans in government employ have 
been equalized in the various grades. 
Koreans have been appointed to high 
posts in the government, including 
those of provincial governor, judge, and 
public procurator. The custom of wear- 
ing swords by civil officials has been 
abolished. The Advisory Council, com- 
posed of Korean statesmen, which had 
fallen into innocuous desuetude, has 
been revived, it being convened regu- 
larly once a week; and by the infusion 
of new blood it has been made more 
representative of all classes of Korean 
opinion, — including the anti-Japanese, 
— thus providing at least the germ of 
representative government in Korea. 
Though admittedly much remains to 
be done, this, as most fair-minded per- 
sons will admit, is a very creditable 
showing for two years. 
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The Korean leaders with whom I dis- 
cussed the situation, though guarded 
in their comments, were, as might have 
been expected, dissatisfied with the ex- 
tent of the reforms, and frankly skepti- 
cal of Japanese sincerity. Their chief 
criticisms appeared to be (1) that the 
new administration is supporting the 
leaders of the old, corrupt, discredited 
régime rather than the leaders of the 
progressive party; (2) that it is keeping 
the Korean standard of education fully 
two years behind that of Japan; (3) 
that the police still have altogether too 
much authority, particularly in the 
rural districts, where an ignorant con- 
stable is often vested with almost auto- 
cratic powers; (4) that the treatment of 
prisoners is not yet in accordance with 
enlightened standards, those charged 
with political offenses being confined 
in overcrowded cells and permitted 
insufficient exercise. 

Though I am myself convinced that 
substantial progress is really being 
made, and though I am satisfied of the 
sincerity of the new administration, it 
is my opinion that no programme of re- 
form can be expected in the immediate 
future that will satisfy a large section 
of the Korean people and their friends. 
They expect, and will continue to de- 
mand, more than the Japanese Gov- 
ernment will feel able to grant. A com- 
plete reversal of Japanese policy in 
Korea will come only when military 
autocracy has been definitely subordi- 
nated to democracy in Japan itself. 

Notwithstanding the reforms, the 
independence movement, though at the 
moment in abeyance, is being carried 
steadily forward, in spite of the vigi- 
lance of the police. I was given to 
understand that there are two factions 
among the Korean leaders, — one 
which favors advancing their cause by 
forcible methods, the other favoring 
peaceable means, — and that the latter 
is at present in control of the situation. 
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The prevailing belief in Korea is that 
the continuance in power of the peace 
party will largely depend upon the sin- 
cerity and energy displayed by the new 
administration in prosecuting the prom- 
ised reforms. Should the promises of 
the government and the expectations of 
the people remain unfulfilled, however, 
there is every likelihood of an outbreak 
of a more serious nature than has yet 
occurred. 

For the sake of peace in the penin- 
sula, it is sincerely to be hoped that the 
new administration will prove itself so 
enlightened that the peace party may 
remain in the ascendant. I was told, by 
an official in whom I have confidence, 
that the leaders of the secret organiza- 
tion which has been directing the inde- 
pendence movement were rapidly be- 
coming convinced of the futility of 
open resistance on the part of the Ko- 
reans at present, and were counseling 
the people to attend to their business, 
and the students to their studies, until 
such time as they are better able to 
make their strength felt. If that is 
true, — and it is borne out by the fact 
that the student registration for last 
year (1921) was unprecedented, — it 
explains the present lull, and is an indi- 
cation of what may be expected in the 
future, provided the reforms proceed 
at a reasonable pace. If, on the other 
hand, the Japanese Government fails 
to keep its promises, if it makes the 
blunder of returning to the old, short- 
sighted policy of repression and oppres- 
sion, then I fear that the next chapter 
in Korea’s troubled history will be writ- 
ten in blood. 


Vil 


I have now sketched the conditions 
which prevailed in Korea before the 
Japanese came and those which obtain 
there to-day. What its future is to be 
depends wholly upon whether the Ko- 
reans and the Japanese adopt an atti- 
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tude of mutual sympathy and under- 
standing. Were Japan to evacuate the 
country now, or in the near future, — 
as there is not the slightest prospect of 
her doing, — she would leave it under 
conditions which would soon result in 
chaos, and the good that she has done 
would be largely lost. The extensive 
schemes for agricultural and industrial 
development upon which she has en- 
tered, and upon which the prosperity of 
the peninsula largely depends, could 
never be financed by an independent 
Korea; and the same is true of her plans 
for improving the means of communi- 
cation, which is at the bottom of all the 
problems of economic development in 
Korea. 

However critical we may be of the 
methods by which it was accomplished, 
the annexation of Korea seems to me to 
have been justified. For the fact must 
not be lost sight of that the country was 
doomed to become either Japanese or 
Russian. The Japanese occupied it to 
forestall a Russian occupation, which 
would have menaced their independ- 
ence as a nation. And they have re- 
mained in the peninsula for reasons 
similar to those which, in the opinions 
of reasonable men, justify Great Brit- 
ain in retaining control of Egypt. 

The Koreans insist that they are 
themselves perfectly capable of estab- 
lishing and maintaining a just and 
stable government. But their ability 
to do this is, I believe, open to grave 
question. Certainly there is nothing in 
the twenty centuries of their history as 
an independent nation to justify such 
confidence; for the old government of 
Korea was perhaps the worst on which 
the sun ever shone. Though they are 
now making encouraging progress, it is 
being made under Japanese guidance 
and tuition. The leaders of the inde- 
pendence movement are, for the most 
part, young men, — students, intellec- 
tuals, idealists, — who, no matter how 
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able individually, are wholly without 
experience in practical government. To 
turn a nation of seventeen millions 
of ignorant, simple-minded people over 
to their guidance would be to invite 
disaster. 

Mind you, I do not think that the 
Japanese administration of Korea has 
been all, or nearly all, that it should 
have been. The Japanese officials have 
worked hard, and in many instances 
effectively, for the amelioration of the 
Korean people and the improvement of 
Korean conditions; but their method 
has been lacking in tact, sympathy, and 
understanding. But criticism of Ja- 
pan’s stern militaristic policy and of the 
harsh methods she has permitted in its 
execution should not blind us to her 
integrity, to her large administrative 
ability, and to the energy she has dis- 
played in carrying out material reforms. 
From personal observation on the spot, 
I am convinced that the general condi- 
tion of the Korean peasantry is appre- 
ciably higher than it ever was, or could 
have been, under Korean administra- 
tion. 

This is not to be interpreted as mean- 
ing that I do not sympathize with the 
Koreans, for I do. They have been the 
victims of cruelty, injustice, and op- 
pression. Nor would they be worthy 
of respect if they did not prefer to rule 
themselves. But I can also sympathize 
with the Japanese. During one of the 
most trying periods in the world’s his- 
tory; disliked, distrusted, and opposed 
by Koreans, Chinese, Russians, and 
most of the foreigners living in the Far 
East, Japan has jerked a nation out of 
the depths of poverty, degradation, and 
despair, as if by its collar, set it on its 
feet, and is teaching it to play the game. 
And, as Count Terauchi once remarked, 
‘It is no easy task to uplift a decayed 
people.’ 

Viewing the question from an un- 
biased standpoint, I believe that the 
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balance inclines heavily in favor of 
Japan. I will go further than that, and 
assert that Korea could suffer no great- 
er calamity than to have Japan go. 
Not that there is the slightest proba- 
bility of her doing so; for the unrest in 
China, combined with the uncertainty 
in Russia, is likely to cause her to tight- 
en rather than relax her grip on the 
peninsula. For, when all is said and 
done, Korea is the key to the whole 
Far-Eastern situation. Upon her con- 
trol of it depends Japan’s entire scheme 
for the economic penetration of Siberia, 
Manchuria, and China. For her to 
withdraw from Korea would be tanta- 
mount to leaving the gateway to these 
great, rich markets unguarded, and 
that, I am convinced, she will never do. 
The sooner the Koreans realize that 
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Japan’s determination to remain in the 
peninsula is adamantine, and the soon- 
er the Japanese realize that the Ko- 
reans will resist further attempts at 
forcible denationalization to the bitter 
end, the better it will be for both peo- 
ples. If the Japanese will adopt a con- 
ciliatory and unselfish policy toward the 
Koreans, with a view to granting them 
a very large measure of autonomy as 
soon as they are prepared for it; and if 
the Koreans, for their part, will drop 
their demands for complete independ- 
ence, which it is obviously impossible 
for Japan to accede to, and set to work 
to fit themselves for self-government 
under the Empire, it will put forward 
the hands of progress in the Farther 
East by many years, and there will no 
longer be a Korean Question. 


THE DOLLAR IN WONDERLAND 


BY JOSEPH SZEBENYEI 


Noruarnc illustrates better the differ- 
ence between the value of the American 
dollar and that of the inflated currency 
of the Central European countries, 
than the experience of a traveler in a 
second-class Vienna restaurant. This 
man consumed an almost luxurious 
dinner, and offered a twenty-dollar gold 
coin to the head waiter, called ‘Ober,’ 
when he timidly presented his bill for 
three hundred kronen. The waiter 
looked at the treasure with bewilder- 
ment, and did not seem to know how 
much he ought to give in change. He 
excused himself and went to the tele- 


phone to ask the proprietor. The 
waiter was heard to say, — 

‘Here is a gentleman, sir, who wants 
to pay with a twenty-dollar gold piece. 
How much am I to give for it?’ 

Having received the landlord’s in- 
structions, the Ober returned, and said 
seriously, — 

‘I am to give you as much change, 
sir, as you desire.’ 

This is, perhaps, the nearest approach 
to the truth so far as foreign exchange, 
east of France and Switzerland, is con- 
cerned. Such a condition, in conjunc- 
tion with the business depression which 
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has produced it, leads, of course, to 
speculation. Business men, professional 
men, and even working men are valuta, 
that is exchange, mad, and gambling 
is their main occupation. The ambi- 
tious concentrate entirely upon foreign 
currencies and the American dollar is 
their goal. But the American dollar 
is beyond the reach of most of these 
speculators. In Vienna a one-dollar bill 
will buy to-day, December 10, 10,000 
kronen, a sum that represented $2000 
in 1914. In Russia, one of our dollars 
is worth 200,000 rubles. In Poland, a 
traveler was asked by a bank teller 
whether he had brought along a push- 
cart, when he presented $150 at the 
teller’s window for exchange. And the 
teller was quite serious about it, too. 
The traveler took mark notes, in de- 
nominations of 1000, for his money; 
and even so, his pockets were bulging 
out very suspiciously with the bulk of 
them. 

Thousands of articles — economic 


essays, speeches, and serious papers — 
are being printed on the unprecedented 
and tragic financial chaos that has fol- 
lowed in the wake of the World War. 
Suggestions are put forward, by the 
dozen every day, for the salvation of 
the bankrupt and semi-bankrupt na- 


tions. The greatest economists and 
financial geniuses have been pondering 
over remedial measures these three 
years; but yet conditions are getting 
steadily worse. A two days’ rally in the 
exchange market is followed by a three 
weeks’ continuous slump, and there is 
no way of stopping it; just as there does 
not seem to be a way of stopping the 
presses in the stricken countries from 
printing the almost valueless paper 
money. For the governments would 
find themselves unable to meet current 
expenses without that suicidal printing 
operation. It is a mad, irresistible rush 
toward bankruptcy. 

To stabilize exchange, normal pro- 
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duction or an international note-issuing 
bank would be necessary; both seem to 
be without the realm of possibility. 
With currencies inflated to such an 
extent, normal production is impossible, 
and, with production at a standstill, 
deflation is impossible. Raw materials 
cannot be purchased abroad on account 
of the fabulous depreciation of the cur- 
rencies. The necessary adjustments of 
wages required by the fluctuations of 
the purchasing power of the money seem 
also to be impossible. A living wage 
has to be figured in millions in Russia, 
and in hundreds of thousands in Aus- 
tria, Poland, Hungary, and other Cen- 
tral European countries. And the 
depreciation of the currencies always 
greatly exceeds the tardy adjustment 
of wages. 

Of course, this brings about frequent 
labor troubles. Just now, for instance, 
the Polish mark has increased in value 
almost 500 per cent, and, as a conse- 
quence, there are widespread labor 
troubles. For the goods that are export- 
ed from Poland are paid for in foreign 
currency, and the amount of Polish 
marks that can be bought in exchange 
for the foreign currency has been great- 
ly reduced. The employers are, in con- 
sequence, compelled to reduce wages, 
which, of course, means strikes and 
disorders. 

Among the stricken countries there 
are some that actually lose money on 
the printing of their paper currency; 
the cost of printing a one-krone bill, 
for instance, considerably exceeds its 
purchasing value. The same may be 
said of the Russian ruble. For that 
reason, the Russian Government is now 
printing ruble notes in denominations 
of ten thousand rubles; and soon these 
notes will be the smallest denomination 
circulating, among the merchants at 
least. 

However, even in the folds of trag- 
edy there always lurks some relieving 
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humor. And so it happens that there 
are many funny aspects, even of this 
sad aftermath of the greatest human 
catastrophe on record. Some people 
make it a hobby to collect such queer 
and puzzling stories, which circulate 
among the victims of, and the specu- 
lators in, exchange. These stories seem 
to upset all accepted laws of economics 
and of finance. Those that tell of erst- 
while millionaires, princes, and mag- 
nates going begging, and formerly poor 
peasants weighing out bills by the 
pound, or using paper money to stuff 
their straw ticks with, are too common 
to relate. The peasant who is paid 100 
kronen, Polish marks, or rubles for an 
apple, and has 200 healthy apple trees, 
and who is not willing, or, perhaps, not 
able, to count up to one hundred, will 
naturally resort to weighing, in order to 
balance accounts. The erstwhile mil- 


lionaire, who finds that a suit of clothes 
costs him one tenth of his fortune, will 
certainly get into the poorhouse in a 


very short time if he indulges himself 
too frequently. 

Such are the natural consequences of 
inflation, and of the turning topsy- 
turvy of everything we understand by 
the word value. It is quite a common 
occurrence for owners of old issues of 
stock to find themselves multi-million- 
aires by the advance of stock values, 
following the depreciation of currency. 
Take, for instance, a share that was 
issued at a par of 100, seven years ago. 
The 100 of those times is worth, in 
Vienna for instance, 2000 times one 
hundred, that is, 200,000. Five shares, 
which cost the owner five hundred 
kronen a few years ago, make him a 
multi-millionaire to-day. But there are 
stocks issued by some great banks that 
have not advanced more than 400 per 
cent; and indeed, it may be said gener- 
ally, that the cases are very rare where 
the stock quotations have kept pace 
with the money fluctuations in the 
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opposite direction. Nowadays, a bat- 
tered derby hat is worth as much as a 
share of the best bank. Stocks of finan- 
cial institutions are not regarded as 
assets to be stored away as a source of 
income. Stocks to-day are, in fact, only 
media for gambling. In the years before 
the war the rentier, that is, the man who 
has retired from business and is living 
on the dividends of his shares, was a 
citizen of standing, par excellence. In 
France these people still retain their 
status, though to a lesser degree than 
before the war. In Central Europe the 
type has entirely disappeared. 

Thousands of peasants, following a 
time-honored custom, buried their sil- 
ver coins against a rainy day. These 
silver coins naturally retained their 
formal value. But the hoarding was 
done on such an extensive scale that, as 
early as 1918, all silver coins had dis- 
appeared from circulation in Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Yugoslavia, Ruma- 
nia, and Poland. To-day a peasant 
who buried one hundred five-kronen 
pieces is a millionaire; he can exchange 
the five hundred kronen in silver for 
one million kronen in paper money. 
In Austria-Hungary alone there had 
been in circulation something like 200,- 
000,000 kronen worth of silver money 
before the war. It would take Austria 
the enormous sum of 200,000,000,000 
kronen to buy up her half of this 
hoarded silver currency. 

It is not an uncommon occurrence 
for a man who leaves London with five 
hundred pounds sterling, on a pleasure- 
trip to the Continent, and stops for 
several weeks in five different capitals, 
living in luxury and spending money 
lavishly, to return to London with more 
pounds sterling than he had when he 
started. A newspaper man has actually 
gone through this experience. He spent 
hundreds of thousands of kronen, 
marks, francs,-and leis, and, mind you, 
did no business, did not speculate, and 
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did no work; all he did was to change 
his money five or six times. The rest 
was done by the exchange fluctuations. 

The fact of being a millionaire in 
those countries does not mean any- 
thing. Such a million is a million in 
figures, but not in value; and when such 
a million is converted into a sound cur- 
rency, the shrinkage is fabulous. But 
the purchasing power of the depreciated 
currencies of Central Europe has not 
gone down quite in proportion with the 
decrease of their exchange value. One 
million Austrian kronen, which were 
worth before the war almost $200,000, 
are worth to-day not quite $120; but 
their purchasing value in Austria is 
considerably more than that. But, of 


course, to-day, when nobody knows 
what his kronen will be worth to-mor- 
row, people are far less careful with 
their money than they used to be in 
times when their money had an un- 
changing cash value, and when it 
commanded the power of an established 


and firm standard. The only currency 
that commands respect is the ‘high- 
exchange’ currency, such as the Amer- 
ican, English, Swiss, and Scandinavian. 
Among these the dollar tops all the rest. 

The dollar is supreme all over Eu- 
rope, but most particularly in Central 
and Eastern Europe. It is strange to 
find that the larger the denomination 
of the dollar bill, the greater the value 
of each of its units. A hundred-dollar 
bill, for instance, is worth $110 worth of 
currency; that is, it is worth as much as 
110 single one-dollar bills. It is impos- 
sible to fathom the mystery of this pre- 
dilection for the one-hundred-dollar 
bill. It is most surprising to hear the 
question, in answer to an application 
for the exchange of $150: ‘What de- 
nominations of the dollar?’ When the 
questioner is asked what difference it 
makes, the answer is, that one-hundred- 
dollar bills will fetch ten per cent more 
than the same amount in a small 
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denomination. From that time on, the 
traveler who had this experience was 
always most obliging in changing 
twenty-, fifty-, and one-hundred-dollar 
bills to smaller denominations, when 
Americans made the request to that 
effect. 

As said before, to be a millionaire 
means nothing in those countries. 
Somebody would mention, for instance, 
a friend of his, just casually calling 
attention to the glorious fact of his be- 
ing a millionaire. The inevitable ques- 
tion would follow: ‘In dollars?’ To be 
a millionaire in ‘good currency’ is the 
only thing that commands respect. 

There are two hundred million peo- 
ple in Central and Eastern Europe who 
talk, think, and dream of nothing else 
than ‘high-exchange’ currency. A dol- 
lar bill is a fortune. How are they to 
get dollar bills? Thousands of people 
have taken up a novel occupation. In 
Munich, Vienna, Warsaw, and Buda- 
pest the possession of a New York or a 
Chicago telephone directory constitutes 
a valuable business asset. There are so 
many thousands of addresses in it! 
All Americans, every one of them the 
owner of a certain number of dollar 
bills! Having nothing to offer in ex- 
change for the dollar, the only expedi- 
ent left is to beg for it. Thousands of 
men are offering American addresses, at 
five dollars in United States currency 
per thousand; also, texts of most 
ingenious begging letters. The begging 
letters usually pretend to come from a 
poor, sick woman, mother of five chil- 
dren, whose husband was killed in the 
war; or from a sixteen-year-old, beauti- 
ful girl (photo inclosed), who begs for 
just one dollar to save her aged mother 
and younger sisters from starvation; 
adding, with tearful entreaty, that, 
unless she gets the dollar, she will have 
no other choice than to sell her honor 
to the first-comer. Now, if this story 
does not touch you to the extent of a 
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dollar, nothing will. The writer, how- 
ever, is not a sixteen-year-old girl, but 
a fifty-year-old swindler, frequently of 
some prison experience, who in this way 
receives donations from abroad to the 
tune of fifty or a hundred dollars a 
month, and lives in great luxury. For 
such an amount is a princely income in 
that part of the world. 

Others have other means of getting 
hold of dollars. Returning immigrants 
receive special attention from the dol- 
lar-hunters. But, in these cases, it is 
not begging, but an exchange manipula- 
tion, that is the means to the end. 
However, in order to protect their re- 
turning nationals, most of the govern- 
ments have state officials meet every 
incoming steamer, and these take their 
countrymen under their wings, and get 
their dollars from them for the benefit 
of the government, which serene body 
is just as anxious to get hold of the 
American dollar as any of its greedy 
citizens. The governments need the for- 
eign high exchange to keep their foreign 
representatives going. A committee 
that is to go abroad on some mission 
would have to carry bales of money 
to cover expenses, if there was no 
‘highexchange’ available. Governments 
have a special money-press running to 
turn out the paper that will exchange 
the dollars of the returning immigrants; 
one or more millions for every thou- 
sand dollars. In some cases, 10,000 
one-thousand-kronen bills for ten one- 
hundred-dollar bills. Imagine the roll: 
ten thousand big bills, three times the 
size of a dollar bill! Ten pockets will 
not hold it! 


II 


A newspaper man, traveling from 
Switzerland to Austria, had a very 
amusing experience, furnishing an ex- 
cellent illustration of topsy-turvydom 
in the foreign exchanges. Perhaps the 
story is best told in his own words. 
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‘I took the express to Vienna, in 
Ziirich. It was lunch-time. I entered 
the dining-car, and had a table-d’héte 
lunch on Swiss territory. In payment 
I tendered a ten-franc note of Swiss 
money. I received two francs in change, 
the dinner costing me eight francs. In 
the course of the afternoon, we crossed 
the Swiss frontier into Austrian terri- 
tory. Dinner-time came. Again I went 
to the dining-car, and I had a table- 
d’héte dinner, this time in Austria. It 
was substantially the same meal I had 
had at noon in Switzerland, and was 
served by the same caterer. The oblig- 
ing waiter, the same who waited on me 
in Switzerland only six hours before, 
gave me his reckoning in Austrian cur- 
rency, and accepting the two Swiss 
francs that I tendered in payment, gave 
me 1700 Austrian kronen in change. 
The dinner cost 500 kronen; the two 
Swiss francs were worth 2200 kronen 
that day. For the change that the 
waiter gave me from my two Swiss 
francs I hired a room in a good Vienna 
hotel at 700 kronen a day, and on the 
remaining thousand kronen I lived a 
whole day in good style.’ 

In short, in Switzerland they charge 
eight francs for a table-d’héte dinner. 
These eight francs are worth about a 
dollar and a half in American currency. 
These eight francs are sufficient in 
Vienna to pay a traveler’s hotel bill 
and all his meals for four days. 

A Hungarian gentleman had a very 
profitable experience with Swiss francs. 
He forgot to declare some cigars for 
duty. This happened in July, 1916, 
when a Swiss franc was worth one 
Hungarian crown. An argument arose 
between the homeward-bound Hun- 
garian traveler and the Swiss customs 
officer. A blow followed, and the conse- 
quence was that the Swiss gendarme 
arrested the traveler. The judge ruled 
that the prisoner was to deposit one 
thousand francs with the court, and 
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could then continue his trip. The fine 
was to be deducted from that sum, 
and the rest of the money was to reach 
him through the Swiss consulate in 
Budapest. It was four years before the 
Hungarian got his money. In 1916 the 
thousand francs were equal to a thou- 
sand Hungarian kronen. From these a 
fine of twenty-five francs was to be 
deducted. Had the Hungarian received 
his money in 1916, the amount would 
have been simply 975 Hungarian 
kronen. But in 1920, when the 975 
francs finally reached him, he received 
260,000 Hungarian kronen. The blow 
that he gave the Swiss customs officer 
netted him over a quarter of a million! 

The constant depreciation of cur- 
rency seems to have a deteriorating 
influence upon morality. Newspapers 
are full of political scandals, public 
corruption, and the misdoings of 


bank swindlers, defalcators, and petty 
thieves. The respect for property is 
diminishing in proportion to its higher 


money value; and the amounts in 
which dishonesty deals are counted in 
millions. It is not worth while to steal 
less. The former monetary unit has no 
value. The absolute worthlessness of it 
is clearly demonstrated by the Munich 
brewery which named its bottled beer 
‘Kronen Bier,’ using a one-krone note 
as a label on its bottles; for it would 
cost more to have labels printed than 
to buy one-krone notes. It has been 
pointed out before, that the purchasing 
value of the Austrian krone is far below 
its cost of printing. 

Everywhere is chaos, anarchy, and 
topsy-turvydom. Take the case of the 
three German brothers, of whom Hans 
Lichtig, a prominent manufacturer of 
copper utensils is the eldest, Jacob, a 
stock-exchange broker, the second, and 
Adolph the youngest. Adolph was the 
black sheep of the family — a waster, 
who never did a day’s work in his life. 
It happened in 1916 that the three 
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brothers inherited from an uncle in 
Holland 100,000 Dutch guilders each. 
The two elder and respectable brothers 
decided that Adolph was not to be 
trusted with his 100,000 guilders, and 
they got a court order declaring him a 
minor, and restraining the executors 
from paying over his legacy to him. 
Adolph’s money was deposited in a 
Dutch bank at The Hague, until such 
time as his brothers should declare him 
able to manage his own affairs. Thus it 
happened that Adolph was living on a 
pittance doled out to him by his two 
elder brothers, who, being good patri- 
ots, invested their 100,000 guilders in 
war-loans. In 1920, they discovered 
that their war-bonds were worth next 
to nothing. The value of the copper- 
utensil factory was also considerably 
reduced, on account of the labor trou- 
bles and the business depression. The 
second brother did not do any better. 
But Adolphstill had his 100,000 guilders, 
now worth six million German marks, 
though originally they represented only 
about 200,000 marks. Adolph became 
the support and the idol of the family. 

Money being worth next to nothing, 
the governments in Central Europe are 
devising other means of obtaining reve- 
nue. The first step in this direction was 
taken by the Hungarian Government, 
which takes land-taxes from landlords 
owning more than a thousand acres. 
These taxes are paid in kind, that is, a 
certain percentage of the land is expro- 
priated by the Government and sold to 
the peasants. The maximum acreage 
that may be owned by one man is 1000 
acres. The object of the confiscation 
is not only to provide revenue for the 
state, but also to reduce all holdings to 
that maximum. Nor does the confisca- 
tion extend to the whole acreage exceed- 
ing the maximum, at one time; rather, 
it is distributed over a number of years, 
until the holdings have been reduced to 
the allowable maximum. 
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The incomes of these big landlords 
are enormous; for the prices of agricul- 
tural products exceed all limits, thou- 
sands being paid for a bushel of grain. 
Taking the value of land at 40,000 
kronen an acre, the taxes would amount 
to about a hundred acres a year in 
cases where estates larger than a thou- 
sand acres are involved. The big land- 
owners, most of whom belong to the 
nobility and clergy, are vehemently 
opposed to this property tax; but the 
landless peasantry is only too eager to 
get a share of the soil that still remains, 
of ‘Crippled Hungary’ as the Magyars 
are fond of calling their disintegrated 
country, which has been parceled up in- 
to four parts, leaving to the Hungarians 
only one third of their former country. 


In Moscow, Berlin, Vienna, Buda- 
pest, and, in fact, in every large city in 
Central and Eastern Europe there are, 
besides the official stock exchange, 
money exchanges on almost every cor- 
ner. Coffeehouses, saloons, or ordi- 
nary inns, where business men gather, 
are recognized miniature exchanges, 
which often dictate the quotations to 
the great national exchanges of the 
capitals. There are in a place of this 
kind two hundred to three hundred 
men. They are veritable curb markets, 
dealing in everything, but chiefly in 
foreign exchanges. An Austrian clerk, 
at the end of his tether, discovered by 
chance two hundred coupons of an 
English soap-manufacturer, advertising 
his products in the English language. 
The clerk took these coupons to one of 
these coffeehouse exchanges, and offer- 
ed them to one of the brokers as Ber- 
engarian currency. 

‘What are they quoted at?’ asked 
the broker. 

‘Twenty kronen the lotu,’ answered 
the clerk, giving to the imaginary 
Berengarian currency the fanciful name, 
lotu. 
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‘Done,’ said the broker, and paid the 
clerk 20 kronen for each coupon. 

The next day the clerk’s conscience 
began to trouble him; so he returned to 
the coffeehouse and said to the broker: 
‘Look here, sir, I am very sorry, but I 
can’t accept your money for those 
things I sold you yesterday. Here is 
your money back.’ 

“No, no, my dear fellow; I sold them 
at twenty-eight, and now you could 
not buy them for less than 40 kronen a 
lotu. If you wait a day or two, they 
might drop back to 20 again.’ 


The shifting of values and the greatly 
unsettled conditions in trade and fi- 
nance have, as may be seen, totally 
upset all moral laws. To cheat the 
state, to rob the treasury, has become a 
praiseworthy deed; to transact crooked 
business is not looked upon as unfair; 
nor is it at all unusual — in Central 
Europe, at least. Mail robberies, tam- 
pering with valuable packages, are 
matters of everyday occurrence, and, 
indeed, are part of the routine. A 
New York foreign-exchange banker, 
authorized by the Hungarian Govern- 
ment to exchange old Hungarian paper 
currency against the newly issued bills, 
states that every package of such newly 
issued bills that comes to him by mail, 
sealed, wrapped in several layers of 
linen, has been tampered with. Thus, 
from one package three million kronen 
of paper money was extracted en route; 
from another, only nine one-hundred- 
kronen notes were missing, each worth 
about twelve cents. How they managed 
to open these packages is difficult to 
say. 

‘It was quite a mystery,’ said the 
banker, ‘why this particular thief stole 
only nine bills out of that package con- 
taining fifteen million kronen. I pre- 
sume, when he saw they were Hunga- 
rian notes, he did n’t think it worth 
while to take any more of them.’ 
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The salaried classes and the wage- 
earners of Central Europe are hardest 
hit by these conditions. No salary can 
really be high enough to afford them a 
bare living — indeed, not even mere 
semi-starvation. Every wage-earner or 
salaried worker has to speculate, bar- 
ter, or steal in order to make both ends 
meet. The condition of judges, teach- 
ers, military officers, postal clerks, 
letter-carriers, and all other civil serv- 
ants who receive salaries, is a desper- 
ate one, indeed. A college professor in 
the Central European states receives a 
salary that is barely equivalent to ten 
dollars a month, and in many cases to 
as little as three dollars a month. A 
postal clerk in Vienna, receiving a 
monthly salary of 5000 kronen, gets in 
fact an equivalent of only about 55 
cents in United States currency. The 
letter-carriers are in the same plight, 
and they deserve great credit for not 


robbing all the American mail they 


deliver. It must, indeed, require a 
heroic effort not to succumb to the 
temptation of getting at the contents 
of American letters, most of which 
contain dollar bills. 

But not only unimportant people 
have to put up with hardships. Great 
officeholders are hard put, also. The 
Hungarian Regent, with all his pre- 
rogatives of a king, receives only three 
million kronen a year, — equivalent 
to $3000, — on which he has to keep 
up a court not less pretentious than 
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that of the former Emperor Charles. 
A cabinet minister earns something 
like $200 a year, and a prime minister 
has to live on but little more than that. 
The salary of a member of Parlia- 
ment varies between ten and fifty dol- 
lars a year. 

Judges of the High Court mend their 
own shoes and those of their children. 
Most of them eat a square meal only 
when they are invited to some rich 
man’s table. Their clothes are ragged, 
for their yearly salary would not buy 
them a suit of clothes. And these 
judges have to sit in litigations involv- 
ing millions. Does it not seem likely 
that a starving and ragged judge like 
this could be tempted by money? Yet 
corruption of the courts does not exist 
in Germany, Austria, and Hungary; 
not a shadow of suspicion has been 
known to attach to them. 

The conclusion from all these facts is 
plain. The Central European nations 
are near bankruptcy. Their industrial 
life, whatever there is of it, is unhealthy 
and insecure. Trading and manufac- 
turing are impaired by the political and 
customs barriers of the newly formed 
small states. A decent living is out of 
the question for the masses. There is 
every inducement for graft, corruption, 
and other forms of dishonesty, to which 
many must turn their wits for a living 
which is, in fact, semi-starvation. Con- 
ditions get increasingly worse, and this 
winter will probably see them at their 
worst; and there seems to be no remedy 
for them. What will be the end? 
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MY WIFE’S CHECK-BOOK 


Cynruta tells me that the difficulties 
I endure in trying to understand her 
address-book are as nothing compared 
to the struggles she undergoes in trying 
to balance my check-book every month. 

To me the explanation is obvious, 
but I shall postpone stating it. Cyn- 
thia, being very anxious to save me 
trouble, kindly suggested that she 
should make out all the checks for 
housekeeping expenses, and should 
even go over my check-book herself, to 
see that it agreed with the bank. In 
fact, there was nothing I should have 
to do but sign my name on the dotted 
line. Even this slight exertion Cynthia 
offered to spare me; for she has im- 
proved the shining hours she spends 
sitting at the telephone, while the op- 
erator gives her the wrong number, by 
toying with a pencil and paper, till she 
has attained a startling proficiency in 
reproducing my bold signature. When 
I describe to her the years in prison to- 
ward which her clever forgery will in- 
evitably lead if practised in my check- 
book, she merely tells me not to be 
absurd, as the president of the bank 
would understand at once that she was 
not committing a crime, but only sav- 
ing me trouble — besides which, no one 
would find out about it, anyway. 

The first of every month there is al- 
ways just a little question of how much 
trouble I really am saved. My wife 
brings her own check-book and mine 
into my study, and ‘goes over them’ 
while I am trying to read. When Cyn- 
thia does sums, she looks as if she were 
playing the piano or manipulating the 
typewriter. 
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‘This is the only certain way of doing 
addition,’ she assures me; ‘for, al- 
though I am practically certain that 6 
and 5 are 11, and not 13, I feel that I 
should not be doing right if I failed to 
prove it by ten-finger exercises. Let 
me see,’ she begins, thinking out loud, 
‘how much out were my accounts in 
April? Lalways write down “A. W.” for 
“all wrong,” after going over my re- 
turned checks, just as you put “O. K.” 
on yours, and I am starting May with 
$79.13 more than the bank gives me.’ 

“Well, you must find where the mis- 
take is,’ I begin; but she interrupts im- 
patiently, ‘Oh, no! I have learned by 
experience that the bank always wins, 
just as it does at Monte Carlo, and that 
saves a lot of trouble. So I just sub- 
tract $79.13 from $57.00 (which is what 
the bank says I have), and that leaves 
— Qh, goodness! I’ve got to do it 
by algebra, because there ’s a minus 
quantity!’ 

Very firmly I take Cynthia’s pen out 
of her hand and go back over her per- 
sonal expenditures. ‘Look here!’ I 
presently exclaim. ‘Why does the num- 
ber of this check suddenly jump from 
29 to 375?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’ Cynthia rejoins 
lightly. ‘But the numbers don’t mat- 
ter; they are just for one’s own conven- 
ience, and you were probably talking to 
me while I was numbering the check.’ 

“Well, let’s look at the bill you paid 
with that check,’ I suggest. ‘We may 
find one of the keys to the mystery.’ 

But it only made her surplus more 
unaccountable; for she had paid a bill 
of $3.75 with a check for $29, and in- 
stead of numbering her check 29 had re- 
corded it as No. 375! 
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‘How dishonest of that Chinese laun- 
dry not to have told me of the mistake! 
The Oriental’s code, I suppose,’ was 
Cynthia’s only comment as I continued 
my search for similar slips of her pen. 
A little later, I discovered that she had 
entered the receipt of a small dividend 
on April 15, remembering that that was 
the date it was due, but forgetting that 
the company had suspended payment 
six months before. But even this finan- 
cial liability was deftly converted into a 
mental asset. 

‘Don’t you think it was wonderful 
that I should remember the date that 
dividend was due, and enter the right 
amount without even receiving the 
check?’ she inquired, piqued by my 
failure to express admiration. And in 
view of the checks she had received and 
had neglected to enter, I could only 
agree that it was, indeed, wonderful. 

One of my wife’s strange customs is 
to write little letters to herself on the 
margins of her stubs — all, I feel sure, 
perfectly unintelligible even to the re- 
cipient of the letters. They run some- 
thing like this: ‘Mem. Paid J. N. $2.00 
too much, and she owed me $7.30 al- 
ready. Take notice May Ist’; and 
‘Don’t forget to pay L. B. $4.50 for the 
m’s and t’s she got me.’ Then, cramped 
into almost illegible characters, came 
the announcement, ‘$75.00 of this is 
Children’s Hospital money collected 
from friends. Not to be spent for my 
personal expenses unless promptly re- 
turned.’ 

Cynthia also has a very confusing 
system, when making out checks to 
tradesmen in my book, of entering their 
names either by initials, or first names, 
or even a playful nickname. For ex- 
ample, Little & Pettingle, who sell us 
provisions, are entered as ‘Little Pet.’ 
“I. M. $87.50’ is supposed to tell me at 
once that the iceman’s bill was sur- 
passed only by the plumber’s, which is 
entered as ‘Plum. $91.00.’ Our son’s 
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teacher, who happens to bean old 
friend of ours, with a Dr. before his 
name and a great many initials after it, 
receives a sum fit for a king’s ransom, 
under the laconic entry of ‘Billy’s bill’; 
while my dentist, with whom — in 
spite of spasmodic familiarity — my 
relations are somewhat strained, is 
merely referred to as ‘Edgar.’ ‘To 
Edgar, for balancing himself on a crow- 
bar on an exposed nerve, $175.00’ was 
the last cryptic reference to this inquis- 
itor, whose pockets we fill with gold in 
exchange for his having performed the 
same office on the family molars. 

But the thing that throws out both 
Cynthia’s and my accounts more than 
anything else is the inadvertent signing 
of her name on the checks for house- 
hold bills in my check-book. When the 
day of reckoning comes, it is a day of 
rejoicing for me and of sorrowful per- 
plexity for Cynthia; for while my bal- 
ance looms magnificently large, my 
wife, who has been scrupulously eco- 
nomical for the last month, receives a 
courteous note from the bank, inform- 
ing her that she has overdrawn her ac- 
count, and will she please, at her ear- 
liest convenience, etc., etc. Even in her 
consternation she remembers to point 
out to me that the mistake must be a 
very frequent one, inasmuch as a print- 
ed form was used to convey the sad 
news. But when the explanation of her 
having signed her name to my checks 
is discovered, Cynthia’s triumph of in- 
nocence knows no bounds. ‘Was there 
ever anything so stupid as that old 
bank!’ she exclaims. ‘Would n’t you 
really think that, after all these months, 
they would know that my checks are 
pink and yours are green, even if the 
signature is wrong! What’s the good 
of having different-colored checks at 
all, except to prevent just such things 
as this happening? And what is n’t the 
bank’s fault is really yours, Algernon,’ 
she continues, ‘because, whenever I 
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come into your study to make out 
checks, you begin to read aloud to me, 
and then of course I make mistakes. I 
remember perfectly that, while I was 
signing my name to the meat bill, you 
were reading to me about some bill that 
Borah was hoping to get Harding to 
sign; and I remember thinking that I 
must n’t sign Harding’s name by mis- 
take, so I signed my own, which was 
really far more disastrous for me.’ 

Cynthia has a positive genius for 
proving that her errors are never really 
hers, but always other people’s; and 
I generally end by agreeing with 
her that the bank and I should share 
the blame. ‘But your methods are 
rather sketchy,’ I venture to suggest. 
To which she replies imperturbably, 
‘Oh, yes, I often call my check-book my 
sketch-book by mistake’; and she re- 
gards that as an unanswerable last 
word. 

But to go back to my own first word: 
the reason that Cynthia finds my check- 


book so difficult to make out is a very 
simple one— she makes it out! 


AN ‘OMNIUM GATHERUM’ 


I HAVE just been reading what Tere- 
sina’s mother has to say in the August 
Contributors’ Club about a pet art or 
handicraft and domestic freedom: how 
she would like to keep two hours of 
every morning free in the privacy of her 
own soul, for the indulgence of her un- 
quenchable desire to ‘write.’ 

No one could understand her apolo- 
gies and confessions better than I. I, 
too, have a slightly curly Teresina, who 
trots away to school every morning 
and leaves me a little time of potential 
quietness with myself and my house. 
I, too, have an X, who says little and 
understands all. And I, too, have often 
ached tagrab the axe out of its chop- 
ping-block and smash the telephone 
into dumb fragments. 
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Teresina’s mother might be my very 
Doppelgéngerin in most material and 
spiritual ways. 

But she has the ethical advantage of 
me. She yearns for freedom just to 
‘write’; and in spite of her humility she 
knows that ‘writing’ is a proper and 
honest thing to do. She knows in her 
heart that she even ought to ‘write.’ 
To practise a real art, however imper- 
fectly, is surely an obligation — so long, 
indeed, as you don’t try to impose all 
your grotesque efforts on other people. 

But what would Teresina’s mother 
say to me about what I want to do with 
those precious hours of freedom? Let 
me confess, for my mortification, to an 
omnium gatherum of suppressed desires, 
a ‘regular farrago, — as our dear old 
doctor described some thundering last- 
resort dose he was about to administer. 

I want, this very morning, this min- 
ute, with no least delay or interruption, 
to make my Teresina a leaf-green coat 
and a nut-brown jersey dress and a 
black velvet tam-o’-shanter and a 
green apron, with two blackbirds peck- 
ing at an orange appliquéd to the front. 
I want to make myself a tailored pon- 
gee blouse, and a zinnia-yellow crépe 
smock, and a gray velvet tabard-thing 
with silver threads wrought into it, and 
wide thin blue sleeves and blue linings 
and a silver girdle; and a gray-and- 
blue twisted turban, with peacock 
feathers swirling gently out behind. 

I want to knit X a pair of brown-and- 
green-heather golf stockings, and make 
him a very handsome dull-blue dress- 
ing-gown instead of the pitiable, Main 
Street-ish green one he has worn so long. 
(I really do want to make these things, 
although he asserts that I would be a 
more ready seamstress for him if his 
shirts could have purple lions rampant 
on the chest, and his socks could be 
mended with Christmas tinsel.) 

I want to paint the kitchen chairs 
and table bright blue all over again, 
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and have them dry (two coats) at once, 
so as to paint orange-and-black flowers 
on them, and varnish them smartly to 
last another two years. 

I want to dye the curtains in the 
guest-room, so that the light through 
them will look like copper. I might 
dye my Teresina’s old white dress too. 
Copper is a good color for playing in 
red leaves. 

I want to try a new recipe for a cake 
that has a great many nuts and a great 
deal of chocolate in it, and to fix a 
large cold bowl of salad, — because frost 
is coming and the celery and the toma- 
toes will never be perfect again, — and 
to spice some peaches, because they 
smell so good while they are a-spicing. 

I want to make Christmas presents 
for all my friends, — cheaply and de- 
lightfully, — by shaping from model- 


ing clay, which hardens at a merry pace 
to quasi-stone, beads and pendants 
manifold, painting them with weird 
designs in gay colors, and stringing 


them upon cords, green and blue and 
orange, and pretending that I bought 
them for large sums at what my X vul- 
garly calls a Graft Shop. (But my 
friends will all know by the bumps and 
splotches that no one but I was guilty 
of them.) 

I want to learn to play the ‘Pathé- 
tique’ a little less miserably, for my X 
likes it above all, even in my mangling 
hands. And there is on the piano a book 
of old French Noéls, far more beautiful 
than the carols our Sunday School has 
done to death so many years. If I had 
real courage, I would try to translate 
the easiest one, even though it appears 
to be in Gascon, and something about 
stars and angels is all I can understand 
of it at first glance. 

I want to open a big box that the 
expressman has just brought. It has 
Dutch scribblings and billings all over 
it, and I know it holds Mr. C. Zand- 
bergen’s treasure of bulbs. I want to 
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sort over, in miserly secret, the brown- 
papery mysteries that in January and 
February shall be tall golden Emper- 
or, and starry Sir Watkin, and clear- 
eyed Poeticus Ornatus, and all their 
shining kin. I want to plant, and plant, 
and plant, with my pots and dirt and 
labels spread gloriously, and to save 
for my Teresina’s planting certain 
evil fancy pots of her admiration, that 
she too may cherish and adore, all 
winter long. 

Then — then — I want to read the 
Atlantic, too. It lies on the hall table 
still, beseeching me. 

Now, Teresina’s mother, do you see 
what a lost creature I am? Setting 
down in order all these things that I 
yearn to do has shown me up very ter- 
ribly. Not one thing do I desire that is 
necessary, or progressive, or intellec- 
tual, or even common-sensible. They 
are all (except reading the Atlantic, and 
you notice how lamely that comes at 
the bottom of the list) silly pleasant 
things, that my hands want to do far 
more than my head. 

In short, I just want to play — and 
I, a grown-up woman, with a college 
education and a cloud of New England 
ministers witnessing me sternly. 

I want to play, and I want my Tere- 
sina and my X to play with me. I 
don’t believe I care whether my Tere- 
sina learns much at school, or whether 
my X makes great important sums of 
money at his job. If they will let me 
play, and play with me, I am content. 

That must be why I resent the tele- 
phonings and the committee meetings 
and the ‘drives’ and the bazaars and 
the lectures and the clubs. All these 
things interrupt my play. 

Anomnium gatherum—a ‘regular far- 
rago’ — of desires. It is very shameful. 

But I have one comfortable thought. 
When I am old and tiresome, my Tere- 
sina will never have to sigh, ‘What can 
I do to amuse mother?’ I shall never 
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have painted the kitchen chairs often 
enough, nor have tried all the recipes, 
nor have planted all the bulbs. 

And there will always be more At- 
lantics to read, to redeem me from utter 
earthiness. 

Shameful as it is, I like my omnium 
gatherum. So good hunting, Teresina’s 
mother! My hands salute your head! 


BURGLARS! 


BuRGLARS came to our house last 
night, but they did not get in. My 
wife is sure they would have gained an 
entrance in another five minutes, but 
something frightened them away. I 
cannot claim that it was I who fright- 
ened them. It is never well to act with 
too great haste, and when Sylvia warn- 
ed me that they were trying to force the 
dining-room window, I determined not 
to be rash but to formulate a plan — a 
cool, deliberate, comprehensive plan; 
but before I could mature an entirely 
satisfactory one, something frightened 
them away, for we heard nothing more 
from them; they had time, however, 
craftily to remove all traces of their 
presence under the window, for we 
found none in the morning. 

Sylvia had heard them coming from 
very far away. Our little home is on a 
very quiet street of a very quiet sub- 
urb, and sounds at night carry very 


far. These burglars were singing when - 


Sylvia first called my sleepy attention 
to them. I had objected that I did not 
believe that burglars were in the habit 
of approaching their toil with songs on 
their lips like operatic apprentices; but 
Sylvia said that was just their artful- 
ness, and so it proved: for the sounds of 
song and footsteps came nearer, and 
nearer, and nearer, and then passed and 
died away in the distance. And then, 
when I had been thrown completely 
off my guard, — had, in fact, again 
fallen asleep, — and only Sylvia was 
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alert, just the faintest sound under the 
dining-room window where the lilac 
bushes hide it from the street, and then 
just the tiniest, tiniest whispering 
sound, — no, not at all like branches 
rubbing in the wind,—and then a 
little creaking noise that could n’t have 
been the chirp of an insect; and then 
something must have frightened them 
away. 

Of course it was the heirloom silver 
tea-service, which had belonged to 
Sylvia’s grandmother, that they were 
seeking. Burglars have been trying to 
get that teapot, cream-jug and sugar- 
bowl ever since Sylvia inherited them. 
The silver is pretty enough, and the 
shape of the cream-jug is, I understand, 
perfectly fascinating to those who ap- 
preciate such things; but their intrinsic 
value is not so great that I can easily 
imagine men risking their lives or at 
least their liberties, in their desire to 
possess them; and the lust of the burglar 
after these particular treasures is quite 
inexplicable to me. 

But Sylvia knows much more about 
burglars than I do. There is the matter 
of ‘locking up at night,’ for instance. 
I used to reason, in my stupid and in- 
excusably careless way, that, if a bur- 
glar felt obsessed with a desire to enter 
any particular house, he went there at 
the proper time of night, equipped with 
all necessary tools, and proceeded to at- 
tack the premises from what he had de- 
cided to be the best strategic point; and 
that no ordinary lock or bar entered 
into his considerations. Indeed, I re- 
member reading of a burglary where 
the conscientious and _ hard-working 
operator had expended much time and 
ingenuity and a considerable quantity 
of nitroglycerin in forcing open a 
large office-safe which, it happened, had 
not been locked that night, and which 
he might have ascertained to be empty 
of valuables by merely turning the 
handle. 
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It seems however that you must see 
that everything is locked up (Sylvia’s 
father always did); and if you cannot 
say, when questioned at the moment of 
stepping into bed, that you are perfectly 
sure you latched every window, you 
might just as well go down at once and 
see that it is done. It is silly to say it 
won't matter for once. Do you want 
to have them get Grandma Spicer’s 
tea-service? 

I think Sylvia must believe in a kind 
of thought-transference, by which an 
unlatched window or unlocked door 
sends out vibratory messages to all 
burglars in the neighborhood. I can 
fancy Mr. William Sikes in the bosom 
of his family, taking a night off from 
his profession, his children around his 
knee listening open-mouthed to the mar- 
velous stories of his adventures, and 
shouting with glee at some tale of the 
discomfiture of the police; his good wife 
mending, perhaps, a professional black 
mask, and smiling in enjoyment of his 
unwonted society. But something 
seems to ail him. His attention wan- 
ders, and at last he speaks. 

“It’s no use, dear,’ he says to the 
partner of his joys and risks; ‘I did 
hope for a quiet evening at home with 
you and the kiddies; but something 
keeps telling me that Mr. Allen forgot 
to lock the dining-room window to- 
night. I’m sorry, darling, but you see 
how it is, don’t you? It would be most 
unprofessional not to go, and I may 
never again have such another chance 
for Grandma Spicer’s silver. — Never 
mind, kiddies, papa will bring you home 
something pretty in the morning.’ And 
he goes out into the night. 

Sylvia is still a little uncertain about 
what to do when burglars have actually 
entered the house. So far in our married 
life they have never obtained an en- 
trance; but we have had several re- 
hearsals on occasions when Sylvia 
thought they had. Sylvia’s father, it 
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appears, loves to go down in search of 
them, armed with whatever weapon he 
can snatch up at the moment. Sylvia 
does not wish me to risk my life too 
rashly, but seems to have little appre- 
hension that I shall do so. I think, my- 
self, that a capital plan is to call out 
loudly, ‘Is that you, George? Hector 
seems to be a little restless. He is growl- 
ing dreadfully. I’ll unchain him and 
send him down to you, and I wish you’d 
let him out for a little run.’ 

Another suggested artifice of mine is 
to make as much noise as possible with 
my shoes on the floor, and laugh sav- 
agely, as if with the joy of battle. 
Again, having read that there is noth- 
ing a burglar dreads so much as a cry- 
ing infant, I have proposed that I 
should learn to imitate one until such 
time as we shall be supplied with the 
genuine article, which could be awak- 
ened and pinched. But Sylvia seems to 
think all these suggestions, if not actu- 
ally unmanly, at least a little undigni- 
fied, and the last one really horrid. 

So we still have no clearly conceived 
plan of action as to what I shall do if I 
ever leave a ground-floor window un- 
latched, and Sylvia forgets to question 
me; but, gentle reader, if you happen 
to be a burglar, do not, after reading 
this, count too much on my unpre- 
paredness. I shall undoubtedly have a 
most unpleasant surprise prepared for 
you, and, moreover, I assure you that 
of that commodity which since a recent 
constitutional amendment is more de- 
sired by your profession than even 
Grandma Spicer’s silver, there is only 
a little, a very little in the house. 


GOD’S CARAVANSERAI 


Tue grease from the bacon, stretched 
on forked sticks, was trickling musically 
onto an already riotous fire, when my 
fiancé, that afternoon on the Palisades, 
suggested that we spend our honey- 
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moon in the Adirondacks, ‘away from 
everybody and everything.’ I thrilled, 
volubly. It would be one blissful con- 
tinuation of the Saturday afternoon 
picnics we had been enjoying all spring; 
it would be very heaven to get away 
from people we did n’t want to see. 

I recalled my desire at fifteen, after 
reading T'ravels with a Donkey, to emu- 
late Stevenson. Enthusiastically I quot- 
ed all the lines in praise of the outdoors 
which I had memorized —a sure sign, 
we said, that I was a born camper. 

‘Oh, to be out in the road 
And going one knows not where — ’” 

*That’s the idea,’ my lover said, ‘only 
we must have a general knowledge of 
the country. We must know about 
water and all those things, you know.’ 

I continued: — 

‘The air was still, the water ran, 
No need was there for maid or man, 


When we put up, my ass and I 
At God’s green caravanserai.’ 


I lapsed into my undergraduate 

ardor for Robert W. Service: — 
‘The trails of the world be countless, 
And most of the trails be tried; 
We tread on the heels of the many, 
Till we come where the ways divide. 
And one lies safe in the sunlight, 
And one is dreary and wan; 
Yet we look askance at the lone trail, 
And the lone trail leads us on.’ 

My fiancé looked at me askance. 
‘Do you really mean that you want to 
go to the deep woods? I’m afraid most 
of the trails I was thinking of have been 
tried; but if you want to —’ 

‘Oh, yes, let’s get as far away as 
possible,’ I urged. 

*You’re a good sport!’ My fiancé’s 
voice was full of pride. I agreed with 
him, silently, I thought I was. 

We talked further. Why not camp 
every summer? It would be an ideal 
life. My lover knew it would be, be- 
cause he had camped often before. I 
thought it would be, because I had 
never camped. Why should I doubt my 
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enjoyment of the existence, when the 
mere poetry of camping and tramping 
appealed to me so irresistibly? 

My husband thrives on camping. 
That was clear the first day out. He 
harnesses a hundred pounds or so of 
duffel-bag on his scholarly shoulders, 
tramps twelve miles over an overgrown 
trail, puts up the tent, makes a fire with 
wet wood, eats doughy pancakes powder- 
ed with ashes, blows'up two pneumatic 
mattresses with what breath he has left, 
smiles with contentment, and sleeps 
until dawn. The following day he digs 
‘ice-boxes’ in the ground, builds cup- 
boards on the trees, constructs all sorts 
of wife-saving devices, and is as happy 
as a three-year-old with a sand-pile and 
a spade. By the end of each summer 
he is tough and brown, and totally 
unconnected, in appearance, with a 
pedagogue. 

My husband thinks I thrive on camp- 
ing. He has never guessed that through 
all the first nights in camp, and most of 
the others, though I ache with exhaus- 
tion, I sit up from starlight till dawn, 
clutching the flashlight in one hand and 
the hunting-knife in the other. If sleep 
does begin, finally, to close my rebel- 
lious eyes, a cedar-ball falls on the tent 
and brings me up to military attention, 
eyes stretched wide for a sight of what 
Ihear. By the end of each summer, if it 
were not for mid-day naps or pretended 
laziness in the early morning, I should 
look as thin and hollow-eyed as I feel. 

The first few nights, I accepted this in- 
somniaas natural. I wasnotevenasham- 
ed to mention it tomy husband. Iagreed 
with him that, after a night or two, I 
should not know a thing; that it required 
a very little while to learn to sleep in the 
woods. Eagerly I waited for the night 
when I should not know a thing. 

It has never come. I have learned to 
eat supper, to hear the first sounds of 
approaching darkness, without working 
myself into a panic. But I’ve never 
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learned to sleep in the woods. I do it, 
unexpectedly, sometimes for whole 
nights in succession; then again, I lie as 
on the first night, tense, expectant, 
waiting for some vague Horror to 
emerge from the trees, lurch past my 
soundly sleeping spouse, and grab me! 
Back in the forest, on those nights, 
foxes bark; over the lake, loons laugh; 
on the bank, beavers splash; at our feet, 
the field-mice gnaw the food-bags; at my 
side, my husband snores — and nothing 
happens. I know nothing will happen. 
I never wanted anything to happen. 
And, yet, if one morning I could have 
pointed out the footprints of my enemy 
on the damp earth, it would have been 
with pride. 

Once, when I did mention casually 
having heard footsteps around the tent, 
my husband said, ‘Only the woods 
animals — they have as much right 
here as we have.’ There was no com- 


fort in that; that was exactly my dif- 
ficulty. I knew that they had more. 


For the same reason, I felt hesitant 
about complaining to the Management. 
I was an interloper. I could not object 
to the pastimes of the guests in His 
hostelry. If I could not sleep to the 
tune of their merriment, I could at 
least keep my difficulties to myself. It 
behooved me to be an humble listener. 

So my husband has never known the 
significance of my matin song, 

‘Oh, to be up and doing 

Oh, unfearing and unafraid to go —’ 
He thinks it a bit of self-directed irony 
at late rising, after he has been ‘up and 
doing’ for two hours or more. 

I love the days in camp. Such house- 
hold tasks as airing the tent, shaking 
the blankets, peeling birch-bark for the 
fire, — and, incidentally, tidying the 
forest, — washing the pans in the lake, 
never become routine. I idle away the 
morning, watching the adolescent fish 
frisk their tails in the transparent water, 
or the trim little vireos frisk theirs on a 
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near-by limb. I paddle away the after- 
noon, or lie in the canoe. Then I forget 
that night is coming, and believe, after 
all, that I am all I thought I was. I 
fairly purr with contentment there in 
the sunshine. I feel an honored guest — 
so long as the caravanserai is green. 
But at twilight, when the woods are 
dim, I, unlike Rupert Brooke, long for 
the sound of many human voices. 

To-day I came upon our camping 
outfit, all neatly packed away in the 
attic of my husband’s old home. The 
woodsy odor it still exhaled made me 
wish for the sight of sun-flecked forests 
and tailored vireos; but the worn han- 
dle of a hunting-knife and the scratched 
nose of a flashlight, protruding from 
the duffel-bag, made me — write this. 

I feel like a Tarpeia, or a Benedict 
Arnold, or both. As I have written, I 
have had one ear alert for the ap- 
proaching footsteps of my husband’s 
eldest sister, who gave us two folding 
camp-chairs, or of his brother, who gave 
us the pneumatic mattresses, or of his 
mother, who gave us the roomy tent 
which folds compactly into a shoulder- 
bag, or of his youngest sister, who gave 
us an aluminum cooking-kit, or of all of 
them together, who, for each Christmas, 
anniversary, and birthday since our 
marriage, have heaped upon us khaki 
wall-pockets, woolen hose, fishing-tac- 
kle, books on woodcraft, folding wash- 
basins, folding lanterns, folding water- 
buckets, folding broilers and ovens. 
Perhaps, if I had not been ashamed of 
my insomnia, they would have given 
me, long ago, a compact sleeping- 
draught. Perhaps, if they read this, 
they will give me one which will fold 
my tent like the Arab. But I care not. 
My soul is already at peace. I shall 
camp no more. I feel again as gay as on 
that Saturday afternoon when I so 
innocently thrilled at the thought of 
life in the woods with the chipmunks 
and lizards. 
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ALADDIN’S LAMP 


Wir darning done, and much yet in 
the basket, I stop occasionally to read 
“What Other Women Do.’ Then ap- 
pears the long procession of mothers 
who write and act and sing, mothers 
who conduct big businesses, mothers 
who manage clubs and engage passion- 
ately in welfare activities. Suddenly, 
my own busy, happy life seems mean- 
dering futility. After all, what is it to 
feed and clothe and teach and eternally 
bring up two sparkling infants? Not 
five years ago, I should have despised 
the round of nurse-maiding and kinder- 
gartening on which I now spend all my 
time. My soul momentarily contracts 
with envy for those others, who, having 
children, yet possess eyes undimmed 
for beauty, and minds that can still 
follow with pleasure the involutions of 
modern thought. 

It is not so with me. Sometimes, in 
the rare periods when a vacant hour 
does not coincide with complete ex- 
haustion, I try to read the books that 
interested me five years ago. It makes 
my heart sick. Words follow words 
upon the printed page, but the thought 
remains buried too deep for my unac- 
customed digging; and when I go to the 
beach with the babies, the sea, no doubt, 
sings the old silken tunes; but I cannot 
hear them, and the quivering blue and 
silver is just wind and water to me. All 
that world of careful thought, of color 
and sound, has gone. I stand an exile, 
gazing toward a vanished shore. 


Then my little son comes over, and 
tries to see what it is that I watch so 
intently on the distant horizon. His 
warm and loving hand pulls at me, un- 
til I turn and see my new heaven and 
earth in his two eyes. Trouble enough 
and pain, and joys so piercing as to 
press upon the soul like agony, and all 
woven upon a warp of laughter. 

Does the world hold anything like 
the promise of these buds? Is there 
anywhere a task rightfully more ab- 
sorbing than the guidance of that 
awakening life? In the wonder of 
children’s eyes, the commonest things 
put on the glory of their creation; 
little ants hurrying so busily over 
the concrete walks, and delicate moon 
riding in the translucent autumn haze, 
alike shine with the beauty of God’s 
first thought. Is it to my clumsy hands 
that is entrusted the changing of 


that wonder into the stare of adult 
How pitifully ill-trained I 


boredom? 
feel! 

And the laughter, over nothing, over 
everything. Just joy in life, just incon- 
sequent happiness. How am I to keep 
that fountain bubbling, to keep it free 
from the choking of common foolish 
cares, and yet not turn my babies upon 
the world with the talents of the lilies of 
the field? 

No. I do not envy those others. To 
hold the restless, vulgar adult world, 
they must pay with an exile more bitter 
than mine. After all, through the gate 
of my children’s thoughts, I see Para- 
dise Regained. 
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The Very Reverend W. R. Inge, Dean 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, is recog- 
nized as one of the most rigorous thinkers of 
present-day England. His better known 
volumes include The Church and the Age, 
and Outspoken Essays. 

Alexander Kaun is a member of the Slavic 
Department of the University of California. 
He bases his paper on a sheaf of unpublished 
documents recently released from the secret 
archives of Soviet Russia. For the first time 
we have a translation of the last pages of 
Tolstoy’s diary, revealing the explanation of 
his flight. Students of Tolstoy will find in 
the Living Age for January 14 and January 
21 highly interesting papers dealing with 
the last episodes of the master’s life. The 
essay on ‘Poverty,’ by Countess Vera 
Tolstoy, curiously supplements the thought 
and experience of her great kinsman whose 
adventures with poverty were so much 
more deliberate than hers. E. Barrington, 
who loves to interpret the most elusive per- 
sonalities of bygone centuries, has brought 
the mystery of Stella back again. The the- 
sis is novel and, we think, most interesting. 

Hans Coudenhove, hunter and student, 
has shifted camp from Mtonia Mountain, 
which, it seems, was too little removed from 
civilization to be entirely to his philosophic 
taste. To the lovers of Fannie Stearns Gif- 
ford’s poems, it will seem significant that 
the first one to be published in the Ailantic, 
in 1906, was called ‘The Moods.’ Ever 
since, at intervals, the varied moods of va- 
ried seasons have been delicately suggested 
in her expressive verse. 

* * * 


No citizen is better fitted to speak of a 
warden’s province than the warden himself. 
Brice P. Disque writes in the light of actual 
experience. Trained as an army officer, his 
views are unafiected either by politics or by 
sentimentalism. In the spacious days of 
McClure’s Magazine, if ‘S.S.’ was the man 
of genius, Miss Roseboro’ was the woman 
of taste. Always the best of ‘readers,’ this 


first Atlantic essay of hers reveals a writer 
such as she herself might have loved to dis- 
cover in those other years. Arthur Pound 
is cutting his own path in this vigorous 
series, and students, as well as the general 
reader, will do well to follow the blazed 
trail. Miss I. L. Mudge is an English writer 
unknown to our readers unless they chance 
to be acquainted with one of her volumes, 
Impressions of Warsaw, or London Then 
and Now. Roger Wray is the pseudonym 
of an English writer new to the Aflantic. 
A. H. Singleton has gathered folk-tales from 
the traditions of a familiar Irish country- 
side. There is no sudden invention here. 
The tales just grew. 


* * * 


Only a few of Professor Tinker’s delight- 
ful chapters can appear in the Allantic. 
His book Young Boswell will appear shortly, 
for the enduring pleasure of every reader 
who cares for an evening’s holiday in the 
pleasantest society that the eighteenth 
century produced. It is a dull year at the 
Atlantic office when the postman brings no 
news of the work of Jean Kenyon Macken- 
zie. Elizabeth Choate, daughter of the dis- 
tinguished lawyer Charles F. Choate, comes 
of a family which has seldom lacked for 
talent. Arthur E. Morgan, a progressive 
engineer of Dayton, Ohio, has, during the 
past year, assumed the presidency of An- 
tioch College, where he is carrying on an 
experiment in education which we hope to 
describe in a later issue of the magazine. 
Samuel W. McCall, long a distinguished 
representative and afterwards thrice Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, has been following 
the Disarmament Conference for the Boston 
Post. This paper embodies his more delib- 
erate reflections. 

* * * 


Mr. E. Alexander Powell’s last paper on 
Japan brought froma schoolmaster in Korea 
this interesting bit of personal history: — 

Only last week thirty-nine boys from my school 
were arrested for calling ‘Mansei’ for the inde- 
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pendence of Korea; fifteen are being held for 
further examination, while the rest were released 
and are back at work. Students from the girls’ 
school demonstrated the day before, and twenty- 
three of them are being held. The afternoon of 
the demonstration a machine gun was mounted 
to cover the approaches to the school grounds, 
and we are still being guarded by armed police. 
You can understand, therefore, with what 
interest I am reading the articles in the Atlantic 
on Japan and on the Disarmament Conference. 
The latter was, according to the testimony of the 
boys, the immediate occasion of their demonstra- 


tion. 
* * * 


Before coming to this country, Joseph 
Szebenyei was on the staff of the London 
Morning Post. Accustomed to carrying on 
his literary toils in five different languages, 
he writes to say: ‘My editors make a point 
of remarking, in time and out of it, that my 
English sounds French and my French Ger- 
man, not to mention that my German rings 
particularly Hungarian or Russian.’ We 
need not add that the ‘Dollar in Wonder- 
land’ rings particularly true. 

* * 


To those critics who have accused Mr. 
Tannenbaum both of radicalism and of exces- 
sive sentiment in his treatment of prison re- 
form, we commend this sober estimate of 
Mr. Tannenbaum’s constructive programme 
sent us by the President of the American 
Prison Association. In brief compass, he 
says much. 


Dear ATLANTIC, — 

I have read with interest Mr. Frank Tannen- 
baum’s article entitled ‘Facing the Prison Prob- 
lem.’ I find 14 points with which I agree: (1) that 

‘properly conceived, the prison should be our 


special means of redemption ...a healing 
ground for both the spirit and the body’; (2) that 
the first need is ‘to take politics out’; (3) that ‘no 
man should be a warden unless he is a certified 
and trained professional’; (4) that the present 
‘mechanical structure, the instrument, the tech- 
nique, the method which the prison involves . . . 
must go by the board’; (5) ‘the abandonment of 
the idea of punishment.’ The conception of the 
prison as a place of punishment is based upon the 
idea of revenge. This idea is justified by the 
theory that the prisoner is receiving a just recom- 
pense for his wrongdoing; but a very little study 
will convince any thoughtful person that it is im- 
possible for human agents to prescribe a penalty 
exactly, or even approximately, proportioned to 
the ill-desert of the offender. (6) The necessity for 

‘the disintegration of the prison population’; (7) 
the importance of the ‘problem of health — 
using the word in its broadest sense’; (8) the fact 
that‘work . . . isanunsolved problemin prison,’ 
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(9) that ‘the men need and... the prison 
needs . . . something new in educational work’; 
(10) that ‘work in prison should be made to have 
intellectual value,’ and that we should ‘give it an 
intellectual and scientific setting’; (11) that ‘the 
indeterminate sentence is essential to prison re- 
form’; (12) that ‘there should be a much broader 
development of the parole system’; (13) that 
“self-government is necessary for the men and for 
the officials’; (14) that ‘there is nothing in the 
programme here outlined which the present gen- 
eration cannot accomplish, if only it has the will 
and the interest.’ 

I cannot agree with Mr. Tannenbaum’s sweep- 
ing condemnation of the prison warden, when he 

says: ‘The small henchman, from which the aver- 
age warden is recruited, is not an expert in any- 
thing’; that ‘he is usually ignorant’; and that 
‘there is hardly a college man among the wardens 
of our penal institutions.’ I recall instantly six 
prison wardens, within my acquaintance of re- 
cent years, all of whom, I think, were college men, 
and six more, who, while not college-bred, were 
men of high intelligence and competent for their 
job, both in training and in spirit. I believe in 
education and in college training for prison ward- 
ens; but I have known those who would have 
been better wardens if they had less college edu- 
cation and more common sense and human 
spirit. 

Mr. Tannenbaum is absolutely right in his 
view that there should be systematic training of 
prison wardens; but he makes no mention what- 
ever of the need of systematic training for the 
subordinate officers of the prison. We have suc- 
cessful training schools for police officers, but, ex- 
cept in two states, no organized plan for the train- 
ing of prison officers; and, thus far, we have seen 
no suggestion of the need of special training for 
jailers, who meet the prisoner at the most critical 
point in his criminal career. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Tannenbaum’s 
paper on ‘Prison Facts’ could not have been 
printed in the same issue w ith this paper on ‘ Fac- 
ing the Prison Problem.’ The former article, 
taken alone, makes an unduly pessimistic im- 
pression, which is relieved by the present article. 

Hastines H. Harr. 
* * * 


Recent liberties that the Aflantic has 
taken in discussing the press found many 
echoes. The following shows that Mr. 
Allen’s suggestions are reasonably practical. 


Dear ATLANTIC, — 

“I should like to see lectures on “‘ How to Read 
Newspapers” given in colleges and schools and 
elsewhere.’ It will be of interest to Prof. Allen — 
and perhaps to others — to know that, here in 
the heart of the City of New York, we have felt 
the problem of newspaper-reading to be of such 
importance that in this high school a course in 
newspaper-reading is an integral part of our cur- 
riculum. In fact, in one of our senior classes all of 
the work for a month centres about the reading 
of one of the evening papers. 
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The pest we are fighting is not so much dis- 
torted news as the ‘tabloid illustrated.’ 
Sincerely, 
Joun M. Avent, 
Chairman, Dept. of English. 


* * * 


We quote from another letter touching on 
the same subject, by a man well known in 
recent American history. 


Dear ATLANTIC, — 

There is in the popular mind a tremendous pre- 
sumption in favor of the veracity of the printed 
word, and, so far as I know, neither our secondary 
schools nor colleges undertake in any systematic 
way to teach people how to read newspapers. 
That is to say, how to make a proper discount for 
political, personal, racial, or class prejudice. If 
there could be set up in the secondary schools 
classes in comparative newspaper-reading, the 
body of instruction consisting of having the pu- 
pils read the accounts of the same piece of news in 
several newspapers, the professional and admitted 
bias of which was known, as, for instance, a Dem- 
ocratic paper, a Republican newspaper, a Social- 
ist newspaper, and an Independent newspaper, 
and the students were then required to discover 
and comment upon the effect which such predi- 
lection had upon the publication of the news, it 
would lead to an analytical approach to all news- 
paper-reading forever after; and after a while we 
should have a population educated in newspaper- 
reading, which would in turn react upon the news- 
papers themselves and make them feel that their 
constituency was not clay in the hands of the 
potter, but an exacting and critical audience. 


* * *& 


One further comment, this time on Mr. 
Moorfield Storey’s point of view. 


Dear ATLANTIC, — 

I have just been reading Mr. Moorfield 
Storey’s article in the January Ailantic on ‘The 
Daily Press.’ Such a title, to me, is particularly 
enticing, for I was a newspaper man for a good 
many years. 

Mr. Storey’s article is essentially sound and 
true. Some of its details might be questioned, in- 
deed, but that seems to me, at the moment, 
neither needful nor helpful. Yet, with his legal 
mind and his wide observation and experience, 
Mr. Storey could now proceed to write with equal 
strength and accuracy upon the shortcomings of 
lawyers and doctors and clergymen — of mer- 
chants and statesmen, and whom you please. 

Very well — and what then? 

The fact is that, on the whole, there has been a 
slight — but by no means unimportant — ad- 
vance in journalistic standards in this country in 
the past fifty years. Newspapers used to print 
things that they do not print now. Newspapers 
used to do for pay what they will not do at all 
now — that is, they used to publish advertise- 
ments unhesitatingly, and as a matter of course, 
that would now not even be offered to them. 
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Their mere tender would be considered an 
affront. 

The clock of human progress must tick off a 
few more seconds, that is all. As this takes place, 
many things will be seen and done that are not 
now seen and done. 

The present truth is that Mr. Storey’s indict- 
ment is not against the newspaper business: it is 
against all mankind. 

Yours truly, 
ArtHuR ELLiot SprRovuL. 
* * * 


The Age of Innocence is always alluring. 
We are sorry that this is not a bantling for 
the Atlantic’s brood. 


Dear ATLANTIC, — 

I have a story manuscript which I should like 
to submit to you. The manuscript contains ap- 
proximately seven thousand words, and it tells 
the story of the birth of a boy, and gives his life- 
history up to the time he learns to walk, at about 
eight months of age. 

Ned is his name. 

Ned is in some respects unusual; but taken all 
together, he is about the same as others of his 
kind with perhaps a few extra degrees of that 
‘sameness.’ 

No plot, no intrigue; nothing sensational. 

Would you be interested in such a manuscript? 

Yours truly, 
* * * 


Mr. Bertrand Russell calls attention to a 
printer’s error for which we sincerely apolo- 
gize. 

Dear ATLANTIC, — 

Would you kindly correct a misprint on p. 774 
of your December number? You make me say: 
‘The Government had just spent nine million 
dollars in corrupt payments to three teachers 
who had descended upon the capital to extort 
blackmail.’ Instead of ‘teachers,’ it should be 
*‘TUCHUNS,’ i.e. Military Governors. I am 
afraid that, if you do not correct the misprint, 
China will be flooded with impecunious members 
of the scholastic profession, under the impression 
that it is an Eldorado. 

Yours, ete. 
Bertranp RussE.L. 
** * 
Dear ATLANTIC, — 

Last Sunday a group of young people raised 
the question as to whether.the Atlantic Monthly 
would publish Paul’s Letters if they were written 
to-day, and various answers were given. If you 
can find time to give me an authoritative answer 
to this question from one of the staff of the 
Atlantic Monthly, I would greatly appreciate it. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. S. BurWwELL. 


What doourreadersthink? For ourselves, 
we hardly know. Certain of the Epistles 
could hardly have slipped unnoticed into 
the rejection pile. Secretly the editor be- 
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lieves that he would have experimented 
with one of them —and he thinks he knows 
what would have been remarked of the Af- 
lantic’s lack of reticence and conservatism. 


* * * 


The national conscience is uneasy over 
America’s treatment of returned soldiers. 
It is patent from the multitude of letters 
called forth by our recent narrative by a 
victim of shell-shock. The particularity of 
this letter is worth noting. 

San Dieco, Caurr., 
Jan. 16, 1922. 
Dear ATLANTIC, — 

Saturday is ‘clean-up’ day at our house. Rugs 
had been swept and dusted and were on the porch 
railing. As I sat resting, I read ‘Shell-Shocked 
and After’ in the December issue. A young man 
came up with writing tablets for sale. This sheet 
of paper is out of one. He was an ex-service man, 
—so his story went, — trying to make his way 
back to Brooklyn. He was courteous, well- 
spoken, had been in the marines. 

Before concluding the reading of the article, 
another ex-service man appeared, with photo- 
graph-coupons for sale. He had walked from Los 
Angeles. ‘Lots of work up there, but too many 
men to be employed.’ He did not look equal to 
hard physical work. 

Within a half-hour a third ex-service man 
came by, with a vacuum-cleaner, demonstrating 
its merits. Though I stated I was not in the 
market to buy a cleaner, he cleaned a 9x12 rug 
for me. He was a college-trained electrical en- 
gineer. Left a $60 a week job in N. C., to go to 
the front. Was gassed, and his wife died of ‘flu’ 
during his absence. 

Does it overtax your credulity when I write 
that a fourth ex-service man offered silver polish 
for sale within an hour? All over the land Me- 
morial Funds are being raised, with which to erect 
stadiums, monuments, etc., and yet many ex- 
service men are wandering over the country, out 
of employment, or in casual work far below their 
abilities. The disabled are suffering still more. 
When will a fair balance be found? 

F. E, LAHMER. 
* * * 

We knew it was so when we published 
Miss Gibbs’s charming chronicle of ‘Cunjur 
and ’Suasion.’ But for the willfully incred- 
ulous we adduce further testimony. 

Dear ATLANTIC, — 

When I read of the ‘mare-maids in the "Tomac 
river,’ in your December issue, I sent right away 
to the plantation for Aunt Scylla. She came up as 
soon as she ‘got my answer,’ and here is her 
testimony. 

‘Yas ’m, I sho is seen er maremaid. When wus 
it? Lemme see. Hit wus when my Dave wus er 
baby, en dat ain’t so long ergo. I ain’t kilt out 
wid age, but jes’ hard work. 
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“Yas ’m, I seen it down to "Mopolis. Er man 
had her in er tent. I paid fo’ bits (50 cents) to 
see her. Hizaah down to de ferry boat cot her in 
his net jes’ as she wus comin’ out de water goin’ 
to her den in dem bluffs. Her hair wus long an’ 
black, down to her feet. Hit wus so long she wrop 
herse’f up in it. She got er face like folks en she ’s 
white — white as you are. She jes’ beg pitaful 
to ‘em to turn her loose. I wonder er had the 
heart to er kep’ er. 

“Tail? Yas ’m, she had er tail to er, lak er fish, 
en feet — Mam? Yes ’m, she got feet, good es 
you is. She people lak you. 

“Nome, she died. Dis air ain’t her climaty, en 
she pine to be turn loose. 

“Dey ain’t no harm in ’en. Dey ain’t go hurt 
you. Dey ’proaches folks fer company. 

“In de big ocean dey call yo’ name’s if dey 
know’d yer, en dat man gwinto throw you off, 
*cause dey turn de boat over ef he didn’t. Nome, 
dey ain’t gwine hurt yer. Dey jest craves com- 
pany. 

‘Now lemme quit my mouf — you-all jes’ 
projerkin’ wid me. Miss, ain’t dey no coffee left 
frum de table? I ain’t had er drap terday.’ 

Are not the rivers of Alabama as great as those 
of ‘ol’ Ferginia’! 

I have quoted Aunt Scylla verbatim, for she is 
much too wise for my ignorant help. Has she not 
seen a ‘maremaid,’ and in addition to that ‘er 
flyin’ fish comin’ down the river soundin’ lak er 
train er roarin’ ?’ 

I am surprised that this news had not traveled 
as far as Mars Jeems’s plantation, for Livin’ston 
is n't far from ’Mopolis. 

Mary Winn W. CoLesecr. 


* * * 


In Massachusetts we have always known 
that the strong silent men come from Texas. 
But the strong vocal ones come from there, 
too. From the Bryan, Texas, Daily Eagle 
we quote this burst of lyric emotion. 

Comrades, why are you so silent? 
Does n’t the world with you smile? 
This is no time for moaping, 
But thank ‘God’ that you live. 

Stanza after stanza of this solemn and 
resonant music, and then, — 

Look how you were so welcomed 

By your darling Mother and Sister Sue 
Now you know if you were n't here 

You would be shipped in casket, too. 


But, though emotion may grip the Texan, 
it may not subdue him. His final thought 
transcends even his devotion to his loved 
ones. His country is ever his first or his 
ultimate thought. 


I hope our dear countrymen 
Will always remember well, 
That while they slept in comfort 

We were having supreme hell. 














